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FOREWORD 
f vstame of the Executive Committee presents the 


volume of Proceedings of the 1931 Conference. The 

same policies outlined in the Foreword to the 1929 
volume have been followed by the Editorial Committee, con- 
sisting of Joanna C. Colcord, New York City; Harry L. Lurie, 
New York City; Katharine D. Hardwick, Boston; and the fol- 
lowing persons serving ex officio: Dr. Richard C. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the 1931 Conference; Howard R. Knight, editor of the 
Proceedings; and Mrs. Bertha Freeman Hooper, assistant editor. 

Copies of all papers not included in the Proceedings are avail- 
able for examination at: Russell Sage Foundation Library, 
New York City; University of Chicago Library, Chicago; Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley; and the Conference 
office. 

To all authors who submitted manuscripts for consideration, 
as well as to the division chairmen who assisted in the selection 
of papers, the Editorial Committee desires to express its appre- 
ciation. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


TREATMENT IN SOCIAL CASE WORK AND THE 
NEED OF CRITERIA AND OF TESTS OF 
ITS SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Professor of Social Ethics and 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in Harvard 
University, Cambridge 


I 


FALLACIES ABOUT TREATMENT RESULTING FROM THE 
CONCEPT OF “SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS” 


HE working principles of social endeavor have been 
warped by medical analogies. Since Miss Richmond’s 
epoch-making book on Social Diagnosis, we are living in 

the epoch which that book made—convinced that before we can 
rightly attempt to help anyone we must know what is the mat- 
ter with him. As our splendid Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Correction has recently said: “A hypothesis has been set up, 
namely, that the proper way to handle the problems of human 
beings is first of all to find out what is the matter with them.” 
I challenge that hypothesis. Note that it is made to apply to 
all human beings. It is not a way but “the proper way” to 
handle not certain problems but all problems. Moreover, the 
diagnosis is to come “first of all.”” But on the contrary it is often 
better, I believe, to find out, first of all, what-is-not-the-matter, 
what is sound, what the client can build on—his assets. Often— 
if not always—this should come first of all. Later we shall al- 
most inevitably find out what is the matter, so far as we ever 
can. But until we make further trial of the “‘assets-first” sort of 
“diagnosis” and compare our results with the medical way— 


* Dr. A. Warren Stearns in Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 
Boston, 1930, p. 99. 
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which starts with what is wrong, not with what is right—we 
cannot be sure that the medical way is best in our field. 

I do not find that “diagnosis first” is always best even in the 
medical problems of a hospital. We do not always believe in 
pushing our diagnostic procedures to their limit before we start 
treatment. At the outset we often think it is best to give the 
patient the treatment which we assume to be good for all or 
nearly all human beings in trouble, namely, rest, nutrition, con- 
fidence in the wisdom and in the intelligent good will of those in 
charge of his fortunes. Accurate and early diagnosis is some- 
times essential, often desirable, usually helpful, but even in 
medicine, sometimes unnecessary. Many a patient recovers 
without the luxury of a diagnosis. Even when there are evi- 
dences of an emergency demanding prompt and specific treat- 
ment (if we had it), it is often best to see if the vis medicatrix 
naturae will not pull the patient out of his trouble without the 
bother and exhaustion attendant on the search—sometimes 
fruitless search—for a modern scientific diagnosis. 

In social work this is far more often the case. I was interested 
recently in a remark made by Mr. Howard B. Gill, Superintend- 
ent of the Norfolk State Prison Colony in Norfolk, Massachu- 
setts. He said that in interviewing prisoners he did not always 
inquire much into their crimes but tried first to make friends and 
then to find out their strongest and most available interests. 
In other words, he began treatment at once, not on the familiar 
medical hypothesis that he must “‘first of all find out what is the 
matter,” but on the very different social hypothesis that the 
most helpful thing to do is to strengthen, if we can, a man’s 
strong points and to establish, first of all, a friendly relation with 
him. 

II 

Granting that, sooner or later, a knowledge of a person’s 
weaknesses is a useful element in the attempt to be of service, I 
wish next to emphasize the point that nevertheless our “social 
diagnosis” is so different from medical diagnosis that it may be 
better to call it by a different name. 

a) Our “social diagnosis” is concerned (as I have just recalled 
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to you) more with a person’s strong points than with what is the 
matter with him. Assets interest us even more than liabilities. 

b) “Social diagnosis” hopes in the end to be a good deal more 
individual than medical diagnosis. A medical diagnosis is a 
classification. A helpful social diagnosis is an individualization 
reached by way of rough and tentative classifications. ‘“Medi- 
cine,” said Dr. Harvey Cushing, recently, “cannot be a science 
because it deals with individuals.” Far more true of social work. 

c) The order of procedure is different. In medical diagnosis 
we do take note of the sound organs but the fact of their sound- 
ness is a by-product found in the course of a search for defects. 
In the individualization which we seek in social diagnosis we 
inevitably discover weaknesses as well as strengths because both 
are aspects of any individuality. But it is often—perhaps usu- 
ally—best to reach the negatives after and through the posi- 
tives, to attach our interest first of all to what we can share, and 
perhaps strengthen by sharing, in the person’s life. To come 
upon his weaknesses through or in close connection with a recog- 
nition of his strengths is to increase our chance of being of use 
on his side against his weaknesses. 

These differences between medical diagnoses and social diag- 
noses are so considerable that I think it is questionable whether 
we should continue to use the medical term “diagnosis” in social 
work. If we do we must remember that in the sense of finding 
out “what is the matter,” it is by no means essential to establish 
our diagnosis at the outset. Not a diagnosis but a friendly rela- 
tionship is the thing which we try to establish if possible, at the 
start. 

Even in medicine—but still more in social work—a diagnosis 
(or some of the facts pointing toward one) may be reached at an 
expense to the patient and to our relationship that is dangerous 
to our ultimate success in helping him. 


III 


FALLACIES IN THE ATTEMPT TO “‘FIND THE CAUSE” 


a) This is made clearer if we scrutinize another medical anal- 
ogy which | think often misleads us in social work. I mean the 
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search for “the cause” of a person’s troubles. In medicine we 
rightly search for the cause of a fever. Is it the tubercle bacillus, 
is it sunstroke, is it cancer of the liver? Recognizing that many 
other influences may favor the action of the main cause at a cer- 
tain time, we yet know that we should search for “‘the cause” — 
that is, for something the removal or neutralization of which 
will cure the disease. But the attempt at causal diagnosis in 
social work is, I think, particularly apt to upset treatment. 
There is no cause for individuality in any part of nature. Hence, 
if we succeed in getting into relation with the most individual 
parts of his character, we shall not be dealing there with a 
“cause” for his actions. His purely habitual actions are often 
the fruit of one or more causes. But when he is most himself, 
when he acts most characteristically, he is himself the ‘““cause” 
and there is no use in looking elsewhere for it. Medical and 
psychoanalytical fashions in social work are now doing harm by 
making us look for any “causes” for a person’s behavior except 
the total character of the person in the environment which he 
faces. 

The success of our social treatment is endangered, then, first, 
by the effort to put a unique individual into a class (diagnosis) 
and, secondly, by the fruitless attempt to make out that he is 
merely a mechanism subject to causes the removal of which will 
set him right; in short, by the attempt to treat him like a dis- 
ease. 

4) But there is another and more important reason against 
causal diagnosis and dynamic psychology 1 in social work. If the 
client finds out what you are doing, he is apt to resent it and so 
to draw back from that friendly relation which is the essential 
condition, in most cases, of your helping him. 

He knows that the guiding center of his character is not a 
mechanism, however often half-educated psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists may tell him that it is. As soon as he is treated like a 
machine he senses the attempt to “manage him,” to manipulate 
him and his ideas without his free action. This, he knows, is one 
of the most unfriendly things one can do to a person in posses- 
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sion of his senses or of any large fraction of them. We manipu- 
late a patient in coma (unconscious). We manipulate his body 
through surgery, with his consent. But when we try to manipu- 
late his mind or inquire about it as if it were wholly the product 
of causes outside his conscious control, he is incensed if he finds 
it out or suspects it. For that is just what the sharpers, the 
propagandists, the flatterers, the low-class political orators do, 
and when he catches them at it, he hates them. Or sometimes he 
accepts the causal theories all too readily. ‘I can’t help it, I was 
‘conditioned’ so in childhood.” 

In Miss Helen L. Myrick’s “Outline for Recording and An- 
alyzing Interviews,’ one of the items listed is “Letting inter- 
viewee feel that he is leading the interview,” and, later, the 
question, “Did the interviewer’s interest make the interviewee 
talk more freely, flatter his ego, make him feel more important?” 
Miss Myrick does not express either approval or condemnation 
of these methods. I hope she would agree with me that they are 
a form of manipulation through deception which clients resent 
and have a right to resent when they discover it. They resent it 
as any of us would resent the attempt to manage us, even for our 
own good. 

To look for the “cause” of what is most characteristic in a 
person’s life, his opinions, his total behavior, is as much a wild 
goose chase as to look for perpetual motion. It is also an insult 
and, therefore, a bad way to start a relationship which is friend- 
ly or else a failure. 


IV 


ATTACKING A GRANITE FORTRESS WITH A 
PEA SHOOTER 


‘ Miss Richmond has defined social case work as ‘““Those proc- 
esses which develop personality through conscious adjustments 
. between men and their social environment.’’3 
2 The Family, March, 1926. 


3 Mary E. Richmond, What Is Social Case Work (Russell Sage Foundation, 1922), 
P- 99: 
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The central words in this definition are “which develop per- 
sonality.”” Miss Richmond has done good service by once more 
focusing our attention on the attempt favorably to influence 
personality, that is, individual human character—an attempt 
which is central in social case work. But I wonder if we as a 
profession have faced the enormous difficulty of this task? The 
community still spends money for institutions called “reforma- 
tories” which until recently we were induced to believe reformed 
80 per cent of the delinquent personalities sent there by the 
courts, in utter ignorance of whether the delinquents were bene- 
fited there or not. It remained for Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck‘ 
to demonstrate that not 80 per cent of success but 80 per cent 
of failure is the result of the treatment of personality in the 
Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord, probably one of the best 
institutions of its kind in the country. A similar study of one of 
the best known private case work agencies in Boston is soon to 
be published. It shows 88 per cent of failures. 

Is this a bad showing or a good one? I doubt if anyone is yet 
in a position to answer the question. In certain fields of medi- 
cine 88 per cent of failures, or 12 per cent of successes, would 
today be regarded as an extraordinarily successful showing. In 
cancer of the stomach, for instance, 12 per cent of cures would 
be an unheard of, an unexampled victory over the disease. One 
or 2 per cent is unusually good. Most of us physicians have 
never seen a single proved cure among hundreds of cases. 

Success depends on the ratio between the resistance of the 
evil to be attacked and the strength of the methods of attack. 
In delinquency of the type that fills our prisons and reforma- 
tories, it seems to me that, considering the size of the pea- 
shooter which we fire at the criminal’s tough, long-ingrained 
habits, it is rather surprising that we are successful in 20 per 
cent. What is the pea-shooter? The attempt to reform delin- 
quents, first, by mere imprisonment, with regular hours of work 
and sleep, regular shop work selected with no reference to the 


4 Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hundred Criminal Careers (Knopf, 
1939). 
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desires or needs of the individual, practically no individualiza- 
tion of treatment and no direct effort to change his point of 
view; second, by parole supervision conducted by officers bur- 
dened with an impossibly heavy case load. With only this treat- 
ment (or in spite of it), 20 per cent of success seems to me a sur- 
prisingly good showing. What might be done by individualiza- 
tion during imprisonment and by good supervision of parole 
after release, no one can prophesy. It has never been tried. 

We have no reason to be disappointed or surprised that the 
treatment of delinquency has given, so far, very bad results 
when we know them.‘ In fact, we should not wish such super- 
ficial treatment to have profound and far-reaching results. Hu- 
man society would soon be in a hopeless mess if human character 
were of such a flabby texture that it could be easily molded by 
whomever thinks he knows how. When I consider the number 
and quality of quack remedies now offered for the “development 
of personality,” I thank God for the relative toughness and 
slow-yielding quality of most human characters as they face the 
influences that now try to mold them according to one or 
another current belief. If human nature could be shaped by the 
brief, inept pushes and pulls which now compose much of our 
social treatment, it would, long before this, have gone to pieces 
or softened into a mush. 

How splendidly ineffective are our foolish little pea-shooters, 
our “reformatory” attempts to change habits of delinquency! 
Dr. and Mrs. Glueck have proved it. They have applied to 500 
ex-prisoners the difficult but satisfying test of “‘end results after 
five years.” But what impresses me today is that so far as I can 
ascertain, very few case work agencies have yet made or had 
made any similar study of their own work. Since 1923 a fair- 
sized group of agencies have tried to evaluate the result of their 
work by making a study of their own case records. But a check- 
up, after the lapse of a number of years, has thus far been 
attempted by very few agencies, so far as I am aware. 


5] am not unaware that better results than those reported by the Gluecks have been 
published but not, I believe, on good evidence. 
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It is not because there is no awareness of the need for it. In 
the years since 1923 there has been manifest in almost every 
meeting of this National Conference an uncomfortable aware- 
ness that we do not know our results, though we tell the public 
that they are good. Porter R. Lee,® Ellery F. Reed of the 
Trounstine Foundation,’ Miss Nesbitt,’ Mr. Karpf,? Miss 
Blackman,” Mrs. Baylor," have moved in the right direction by 
evaluating case work from a study of records, from the observa- 
tion of workers: in Porter Lee’s research, by also asking what 
the parents thought of the guidance given in a child guidance 
clinic; in Miss Theis’s splendid study 797 foster children traced 
years later and their progress exhaustibly evaluated. In Mr. 
Lee’s and Mrs. Baylor’s cases we need to know whether the 
children have shown permanent benefit, and above all whether 
they have shown benefit greater than that which comes to most 
of us in the ordinary process of growing up. Mr. Lee frankly 
acknowledges this last-mentioned lack. 


V 


CAN SUCCESS AND FAILURE BE ESTIMATED 
IN SOCIAL WORK? 


I am fully convinced that many of the best things in human 
life cannot be measured. Religion, the appreciation of nature or 
of the fine arts, love, friendship, a good deal of the results of 
education and of travel cannot, so far as I see, be measured. We 
may count the number of persons in church, or the number of 
church members, or the number of people who attend concerts, 
museums, picture galleries, places of recreation, settlements, but 
whether it profits them to have attended we cannot always tell. 
Most important changes for good or for evil may have gone on 

6 Lee, Mental Hygiene and Social Work (Commonwealth Fund Publications, 1929). 

7 Reed, National Conference, 1931, also Social Service Review, June, 1931). 

8 Nesbitt, The Family, December, 1926. 

9 Karpf, idid., July, 1927. 

© Blackman, idid., July, 1925. 

« Baylor, ef al., Reconstructing Behavior in Youth (Knopf, 1929). 
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in the pews, in the theaters, concert halls, museums, or baseball 
parks, in motor cars or in summer camps, in settlement houses 
or on ocean steamers, but we cannot always evaluate them. We 
cannot always tell whether these agencies are doing much good, 
little good, or none at all. First, we have agreed upon no clear 
norms or standards of what is desirable in human character and, 
second, we have no reliable way to measure the degree of any- 
one’s approach to them. An individual can make a rough plan 
of what it is he wants to do and to get in his life. He can esti- 
mate whether education, marriage, religion, beauty, recreation, 
governmental action, has brought him nearer to the realization 
of his plan. But on a large scale and for others I can see no 
possibility of measuring all the effects of the institutions and the 
forces which yet, I believe, mean most for a good human life. 
It is not always essential that we should make any such attempt. 

But when we come to write the annual reports of our social 
work in public and private agencies and to plead for public 
support on the basis of what we have accomplished, it surely is 
essential to find, side by side with the imponderables, some- 
thing that we can evaluate and, to that extent, can measure.” 
We cannot measure the personal influence of the physician at 
the bedside. What his presence and the patient’s confidence in 
him does for the healing of disease we cannot weigh; but we can 
weigh the patient, and his gains or losses in weight are vital in- 
dexes of his approach to more serious illness or to health. We 
cannot measure the glow of satisfaction which a surgeon may 
experience in a series of technically perfect operations; but we 
can count how many of these successful operations were fol- 
lowed by post-operative pneumonia or by death. 

So in social work some of the best fruits of skilful and devoted 
labor will never show in the balance sheet. Nevertheless, those 
who support our social agencies, by subscription or by taxation, 
need to be convinced that our clients are, on the whole, so much 
benefited by our efforts that it is right and reasonable to con- 


12 To evaluate successful and unsuccessful cases by some clearly stated tests and to 
count them is what I mean by “‘measurement.”’ 
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tinue the expenditure of money for this purpose rather than 
to use it for—say—better college education or better public 
health. 

Are we sure that this social work of ours is worth the money it 
costs? When one of the best known, one of the most scientifi- 
cally and humanely managed, of our private social agencies in 
Boston turns out, on investigation, to have failed to gain its own 
declared objects in 88 per cent of a thousand unselected cases, 
can we be sure that this agency is worth the money and the 
devoted labor that it costs? I cannot. Can you be any surer of 
the value of your own agency if you have made no attempt to 
measure its results? 


VI 
WHAT ARE THE TESTS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE? 


You cannot measure without a yardstick or its equivalent. 
You cannot tell whether you are on or off your track until you 
have decided on your goal. But the set-up of a fair and signifi- 
cant test is not easy. Previous to 1922 very few American social 
agencies had made tlre attempt to state in print what it was 
that they were trying to do. In that year Miss Richmond’ set 
up a goal—the development of human personality. But she 
gave no clear guidance as to the means by which we could tell 
whether this development had been aided by our efforts. In 
1924 Miss Theis™ did the splendid research already mentioned. 
In 1926, Miss Sophie Hardy’ is asking, ‘““What measures have we 
for growth in personality?” and Dr. Haven Emerson” is telling 
us to find some and be quick about it. Dr. Emerson’s point, 
however, is different from mine. He is urging social workers to 
find out if and how far they have exterminated such social 
disasters as dependency, illegitimacy, delinquency. But I think 
of these merely as symptoms of deeper human failings which 

33 Mary E. Richmond, /oc. cit. 

4 Sophie van S. Theis, How Foster Children Turn Out (State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, 1924). 

8 Sophie Hardy, The Family, December, 1926. 

© Haven Emerson, The Survey, January 15, 1926. 
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will never be abolished. I mean selfishness and ignorance. Dr. 
Emerson is attacking disease, a finite evil. We are trying to pro- 
mote the growth of character, an infinite and eternally valuable 
task in which we ought to evaluate our degree of progress. 
Psychoanalysis has tried to tell us, especially in Miss Virginia P. 
Robinson’s book.” Professor Burgess® blazed a trail. Professor 
Mowrer”® and Mr. Whitson” added data. Then, in 1928, Dr. 
and Mrs. Glueck" began their investigation of five hundred 
criminal careers with an unequivocal statement of what they 
were to regard as success or as failure in the career of a man 
during the five years since he left the reformatory. Success was 
to be judged on the basis of, first, evidence of law-breaking or its 
absence; second, evidence of a good industrial record; third, 
evidence of satisfactory family life; fourth, evidence of satis- 
factory use of leisure time. Each of these items was estimated, 
not exactly ‘‘measured,” in relation to the man’s behavior prior 
to and during his prison sentence. 

Success in avoiding delinquency meant the absence of any 
obtainable evidence of a “‘police court or prison record for oc- 
casional technical automobile violations, no dishonorable dis- 
charge or desertion from the army or navy, no known commis- 
sion of criminal acts even though no arrest or prosecution fol- 
lowed.” Partial and total failures are also defined. 

Industrial success “was attributed to a person who performed 
continuous, steady, reliable work of a year or more in a majority 
of the jobs held by him.”” 

Economic success was judged “with reference to whether or 
not they were meeting their economic obligations to depend- 
ents.”?3 

Family relationships were called “fair” in the case of a 


17 Virginia P. Robinson, 4 Changing Psychology in Social Case Work (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1930). 


8 EF, W. Burgess, Fournal of Social Forces, June, 1929. 

19 Mowrer, idid., p. 503. 

20 Whitson, National Conference Proceedings, 1926, p. 290. 
4 Glueck, op. cit., pp. 188-89. 

22 Thid., p. 195. 23 [bid., p. 200. 
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married man if he did not “neglect or desert his wife and chil- 
dren, was not separated or divorced from his wife, not having 
illicit relations with other women, nor abusive to his wife and 
children, nor continually away in the evening.’”4 If he failed to 
meet the above standard (as he usually did), he was classified as 
“poor” in his family relationships. If his relationship in the 
respects noted above “was especially wholesome, he was classi- 
fied as ‘good’ in his family relationships.””?5 

“Objective” and “‘subjective” tests. Of course in these esti- 
mates there is nothing “objective,” i.e., nothing automatic like 
the proposed machines for timing one-hundred-yard sprinters 
without any human fingers or judgments in the measuring. 
“Especially wholesome” family relationships are a personal 
judgment, based on someone’s observation and belief. But the 
vast majority of all scientific data are obtained in the same way. 
They are rarely “objective.” In social work, as in medicine, a 
judgment may be serviceable and guide action usefully without 
being an automatic record in which the event paints its own pic- 
ture. X-ray pictures have to be interpreted. They do not ex- 
plain or evaluate themselves. Economic judgments are never 
free from a subjective element. 

One has no reason, then, to think lightly of social evaluations 
merely because they are not automatically recorded. But we do 
require such a description as the Gluecks have given of the yard- 
sticks used and we should be convinced that they can be used by 
others with roughly similar results. 

Returning now to the Gluecks’ yardsticks, we find that theuse 
of leisure was described under three categories: constructive 
(none); negative, 3.5 per cent; harmful, 96.5 per cent. 

To be classified in the “constructive” group by the Gluecks 
a man “had to be a member of some well-supervised social group 
such as the Y.M.C.A. He had to use his leisure to further him- 
self culturally and vocationally and to be free from bad habits 
of the kind indicated by the writers. To be placed in the “nega- 
tive” group he must at least not have been engaged in harmful 


24 [bid., p. 205. 35 [bid., p. 205. 
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activities even though not using his time constructively. Fur- 
ther, he must have had no marked bad habits. Those who were 
using their spare time harmfully, who had pronounced bad 
habits and associations, who were indulging in forms of recrea- 
tion which might lead to criminal conduct—such as membership 
in gangs, association with bootleggers, prostitutes, and loafers, 
drug addiction, excessive drinking or gambling, sex immorality 
—were classified in the “harmful” group.”® 

My interest in these definitions” is that their authors commit 
themselves so fully that one cannot doubt what criteria of suc- 
cess and failure they are using when they come to their statis- 
tics. We may not admit the justice of the criteria, but we know 
what they are. They are not fool proof. They do not do away 
with the need of making risky judgments. For example, when 
no evidence of bad habits or delinquency could be found, we 
may be wrong in assuming that none existed. It may not be 
true that every steady worker is a successful worker, or that 
family relationships are good when we obtain no evidence to the 
contrary. In these statistics, as in all statistics, the important 
sources of error are not in the calculations themselves but in the 
individual judgments which precede the statistical calculations. 
It is never by statistics nor by any mathematically certain 
process that one decides which statistical class (“good,” “fair,” 
“bad”’) to put a given individual in. Yet the value of the statis- 
tics and of most scientific work depends on these always fallible 
“subjective” judgments. 

My hope is that social agencies will begin to make more of 
these fallible judgments, to expose themselves more often to the 
dangers of statistics, to the risks which come to light when we 
announce and apply the criteria by which we believe that our 
success or failure should be judged. How are social agencies 
now evaluated? Many of us are now forced to base our opinions 

% Ibid., pp. 209-10, 

27 Cf. Miss Theis’s definitions of “capable” and “incapable” foster children in the 
report already mentioned, and Ellery F. Reed’s “Scoring System for the Evaluation of 


Social Case Work” presented to this Conference (see p. 515) (also in Social Service 
Review, June, 1931). 
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of the value of any given piece of social work largely on the 
character, experience, and expertness of those in charge of it. 
But even persons of the highest value may be doing work of far 
less value than they and others think, unless it can be shown to 
measure up reasonably to the standards which it sets for itself. 
Annual reports ask us to judge by “‘illustrative cases.” But are 
they representative? Who can say? 

Within the past ten years—and especially within the past 
five years—a number of social agencies, especially those working 
for children and for delinquents, have been demanding evalua- 
tion or attempting to evaluate their own work through a study 
of their case records.” This is of great value and if carried out 
consistently will mark a long step in advance. But, since Miss 
Theis’s fine work in 1924, few have yet attempted to go beyond 
a study of records. 


Vil 


THE TIME ELEMENT IN THE ESTIMATION OF 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


In few evaluations have the authors allowed a reasonable 
period of time to elapse and then tried to judge their results by 
a fresh study of the situations and personalities involved. Is not 
this important? In social work we are certainly seeking results 
of some permanence. Lee and Kenworthy recognize that their 
results were valid only as of the date when they were obtained. 
In some cases this was apparently not more than a few months 
after the cases were closed. More recent opinion, they say, 
makes them regard some of their successes as failures and some 


a8 See articles referred to above; also the following: Eleanor Blackman, “Tests for 
the Evaluation of Case Work Methods,” The Family, July, 1925; Dr. Haven Emerson, 
“Cards on the Table,” The Survey, January 15, 1926; John Ihlder, “Measuring Sticks 
Wanted,” idid., January 15, 1926; Sophie Hardy, “What Measures Have We for 
Growth in Personality?” The Family, December, 1926; Florence Nesbitt, “Success 
and Failure in the Promotion of Normal Family Life,” idid., December, 1926; 
Ellen F. Wilcox, “The Measurement of Achievement in Family Case Work,” idid., 
April, 1927; Kate H. Claghorn, “The Problem of Measuring Social Treatment, 
Social Service Review, June, 1927; Richard K. Conant, “How Shall We Measure the 
Results of Our Poor Law Administration?” National Conference of Social Work, 1927; 
Porter Lee and Marion Kenworthy, Mental Hygiene and Social Work (Commonwealth 
Fund Publication, 1929); Healy, Bronner, Baylor, and Murphy, Reconstructing Be- 
haviour in Youth (Knopf, 1929); Theis, op. cit.; Lee and Kenworthy, op. cit. 
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failures as successes. This is the old familiar difficulty which has 
faced many of us when we write of “illustrative cases” in our 
annual reports. It is always hard to find “‘successful” cases that 
will stay successful until the report is printed! A lapse of time 
before the evaluation would go far to rid us of this difficulty. 

If our estimates of success and failure are in each case made 
according to criteria stated in advance, the time element is more 
apt to be adequately provided for. For if we say at the outset, 
and restate, from time to time, what it is that we are trying to 
do in a piece of case work or in a community, we are not apt to 
think we have accomplished our task because matters have 
looked favorable for a few weeks or months. Few of us would 
care to state our objects in a form obviously impermanent. 

But we need, I think, more study of the periods after which 
it is safe to conclude that problems of any particular class can 
be considered solved. A case of pulmonary tuberculosis can al- 
most never be said to be cured. Even the “arrest” of the disease 
takes many months to be convincing. Cancers recur most often 
within the first three years after their removal by operation. 
Accordingly, we speak of “three-year cures’ —persons who have 
remained apparently well for three years. Typhoid fever prac- 
tically never recurs. Within three months we are able to settle 
the question of its permanent cure. But have we learned, by 
patient follow-up, the cure-period of most social evils in social 
case work? 

Nonsupport cases may relapse, I take it, again and again 
without known limit. In certain forms of delinquency, such as 
stealing, the three-year period is probably as reliable as in can- 
cer. A person who has not stolen for three years may still re- 
lapse, but it is not unreasonable to consider him cured. Enuresis 
once inhibited for a few weeks is not likely to recur. A boy who 
has not been truant for a year is not likely to go back to the 
habit unless a new set of temptations is presented. 

All these statements lack statistical backing. It can hardly 
be obtained by a study of records alone. The follow-up of closed 
cases is called for. 
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POSSIBLE DAMAGE RESULTING FROM MEASUREMENTS 


Mr. John M. Glenn permits me to quote from a recent letter 
in which he said: 

Tests for social work seem to be almost impossible to devise. The variety 
of work is so great that it is impossible to set up specific tests that will be ap- 
plicable to any large number of cases. I really think it is dangerous to try to 
apply tests in this field. 

As a warning against hasty, ill-devised methods, against 
applying the same yardsticks to different sorts of work, and in 
general, against any evaluations that do not take account of 
what the worker herself states as her own objectives, Mr. 
Glenn’s warning is surely of value. But that evaluation is 
dangerous is nothing against it. Non-evaluation is certainly at 
least as dangerous. We face dangers wherever we turn and es- 
pecially if we do not turn at all. 

It has been well pointed out that the use of an improper or 
one-sided standard of achievement in social work may do serious 
harm. Case work under a mother’s aid law may be warped if 
workers come to believe that it is a sign of good work to get pen- 
sioned mothers off the rolls before their eligibility expires. This 
is like the misguided zeal of some hospital superintendents who, 
in their eagerness to “get ward beds emptied quickly,” so that 
the needy sick on the waiting list may occupy them, hurry pa- 
tients out of the hospital and into a relapse. 

The goals of achievement and the assets of the client and his 
environment must be stated at the start of treatment and in 
each case by the worker herself, and in such a form that the 
yardsticks cannot deform the work. 


IX 


THE OBJECTION THAT NO AGENCY'S WORK CAN BE MEASURED 
BECAUSE THE WHOLE COMMUNITY'S INFLUENCE ENTERS 
INTO EACH CLIENT’S CASE 


I have heard it argued by Dr. John L. Elliott and others that 


no agency can estimate the degree of its success or failure be- 
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cause no single agency governs the life of a client. He is played 
upon by innumerable influences—climatic, economic, heredi- 
tary, domestic, educational, hygienic or unhygienic, recreation- 
al, sexual, civic, religious. If his condition improves or deterio- 
rates, no single agency is responsible either by what it does or 
what it fails to do. No one can claim the credit for success. 
No one need assume the blame for failure. 

But the fact remains that social agencies do try to solve—or 
help solve—problems in the lives of individuals. Social workers 
do undertake measures supposed to help individuals toward 
self-help. Otherwise our profession could not find courage for 
the day’s work. Moreover, they do ask public support for their 
efforts which they claim and believe to be measurably success- 
ful. So long as public and private agencies ask for financial sup- 
port they cannot heed the objection that no one is responsible for 
good results or bad results because so many causes enter into each. 

Pending the much-to-be-desired epoch when we shall control 
our results by comparison with a parallel series of cases in which 
we did nothing, we must admit that we may not be responsible 
either for our successes or our failures. Meantime, it is just as 
important to record the proportion of supposed successes and 
our reasons for calling them such. The public who support us 
will not be much concerned about how the different success- 
bringing agents and agencies are intertwined so long as the nature 
and the degree of success are made clear. 

Moreover we can count the failures even if we cannot assign 
blame for them, and, if the proportion of failures is large, it will 
still be proper to ask whether the work was worth while, even 
though we acknowledge that many other agencies or deficiencies 
may have contributed to the failure. 


X 


WHY HAVE SO FEW SOCIAL AGENCIES THUS FAR TESTED THE 
RESULTS OF THEIR WORK BY A FOLLOW-UP OF 
““END RESULTS’? 


Even since 1923, when the need of such tests began to be 
vigorously and frequently expressed by social workers, there 
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have been, so far as I know, very few attempts to meet the need. 
Miss Theis’s splendid work, Mrs. Baylor’s research, Mr. Lee’s 
61 cases, Miss Nesbitt’s 184, Mr. Karpf’s and Miss Blackman’s 
are still, as far as I know, the total up to date and some of them 
were not up to date in 1929! 

Why so few? 

First, I take it, because follow-up work is so expensive. The 
research of Dr. and Mrs. Glueck covered five hundred cases and 
cost $15,000—or $30 a case. Probably not all types of social 
follow-up work would cost so much. But if we are to find—as 
the Gluecks found—over go per cent of the persons whose pres- 
ent condition we wish to investigate, the business of follow-up 
will always be expensive. Second, because the agencies are so 
busy. Third, because it is very uncomfortable to do so much 
thinking about our standards and goals as is necessary before 
we can begin to inquire about results. Nevertheless, I think 
that if we tested our results and reshaped our work in view of 
them the workers of every agency would gain confidence in the 
value of their own effort, courage for the future, and peace of 
mind in the present. I think the public which supports us would 
be better satisfied with its investment and more apt to increase 
it judiciously. I think the agencies deserving support would be 
more easily distinguished. Lastly, and of most importance, I 
think the clients for whom we work would be better served by a 
profession more aware of what it is about. 


XI 


THE PROPER PROPORTION OF PROBABLY ATTAINABLE 
OBJECTIVES IN A YEAR’S WORK 


To know it when we are attacking an almost unconquerable 
fortress, such as the morphine habit in persons of the under- 
world or delinquency in drug habitués, and to make sure that 
we and those who support us financially believe in such des- 
perate adventures, is one of the needs involving a clearer state- 
ment by each agency, and at frequent intervals, of what it is 
trying to do. Most agencies during most of their existence will 
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probably choose to work for goals that can be attained to a rea- 
sonable degree within some moderate period and in a consider- 
able number of cases. But have many agencies stated and tested 
their current aims with an accuracy sufficient to make it prob- 
able that they are thus attainable? Do we know when we are 
on desperate ventures? Or, at the other extreme, when we are 
“curing” ills that would probably cure themselves about as well 
without us, do we know it? 

We wish, do we not, to build our working policies so that the 
year’s work contains a good share of attempts in which we can 
probably succeed and a certain smaller number in which we have 
perhaps only a fighting chance, though the goal to be attained 
is pre-eminently valuable if it is won. But if any agency is to 
construct such a program it must know a great deal more than 
most agencies of my acquaintance know, first about its objec- 
tives, and second, about the chance of gaining some or all of 
them in a fair proportion of cases and with the means at hand 
or obtainable. 


XII 
THE MAIN VALUE OF EVALUATION 


As I see it, the chief object of evaluating our results is not 
in order to make comparisons between one agency or one worker 
and another. It is, first of all, to insure better service to our 
clients by getting attention focused on at least a fair proportion 
of attainable goals and by finding better means of knowing 
when we are off the track that we meant to follow. Next, the 
value of testing our results will appear in the encouragement and 
contentment of the workers themselves, convinced that they are 
not forever moving by faith alone when sight—proof that they 
are of use—can be attained. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I appeal to you—the social workers of the country—to do far 
more often the thing that since 1923 you have been saying you 
were going to do: 

1. Measure, evaluate, estimate, appraise your results, in some 
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form, in any terms that rest on something beyond faith, asser- 
tion, and “‘illustrative cases.” State your objectives and how far 
you have reached them either (a) in desperately difficult prob- 
lems or (4) in reasonably manageable problems. 

2. Let time enough elapse so that there may be some reason- 
able hope of permanence in the results which you state. 

3. Try to separate what you did from what other forces or 
agencies did, but don’t give up stating what you sincerely be- 
lieve to be your results merely because it is certain that you 
didn’t do it all. 

4. So plan future meetings of this Conference that in every 
section at least one paper shall deal with evaluation of results 
in that field. Ask your chairmen and division committees to 
make advance commitments for future programs so that there 
may be time enough to gather evaluative material and to secure 
a hearing for it. 

5. The greatest value of all this, I believe, will be not a com- 
parison of worker with worker or of agency with agency but an 
evaluation of one method against another, of one’s own present 
work with one’s past and one’s hoped for future. 

Out of such evaluations will come, I believe, better service to 
the client, but, still more, a better courage and confidence in 
the soul of each worker who will see better what she is about, 
wherein she is succeeding or failing, how she can do better. 

6. When we come to present our case to the public which 
supports us, we shall have a stronger case to present, a clearer 
exhibit of facts which can interest and should interest intelligent 
support. 

7. For truth’s sake and for goodness’ sake don’t call evalua- 
tion a “‘research.”” When you look before you on the road to 
make sure that you don’t splash into a mud puddle, you don’t 
call that “research”! You call it common prudence. Research 
is ordinarily thought of as a “highbrow” affair, a luxury. I am 
talking about a necessity for all of us. 

8. Can anything in our work be as important as this? Is it 
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not more important to see whether you are on your path than 
zealously to pursue a path that may be the wrong one? Is it not 
more essential to be working hard and skilfully for a goal that 
you know and can trust than just to be working hard and skil- 
fully? Can it be right to say: “We don’t know where we are 
going, nor whether we are reaching our objectives, but the day’s 
work comes first, so let’s go!” 

g. As you listen tomorrow and on through the week to the 
papers in the division meetings, ask yourself and ask the speak- 
ers whether all this diagnosis, this technique, can be known to be 
accomplishing its objectives of treatment. Are you sure that 
“understanding the delinquent” (in Division I, “Children,” Mon- 
day at 11 o’clock) is helping to reform him? Are you sure that 
psychiatric study helps treatment? Who has provided it with 
adequate “‘control-groups’”? Are you sure in Division VII, 
“Mental Hygiene,” that sex problems, delinquency, insanity, 
are now harming any fewer individuals in any community that 
you can name because of mental hygiene work? Are you sure in 
Division VIII, “Organization of Social Forces,” that commu- 
nity chests have helped the clients of social agencies? 

10. I have certain “hunches,” some of them fairly well sup- 
ported by evidence, some of them mere guesses. I have a notion 
that the placing out of abandoned, ill-treated, or destitute chil- 
dren is being done in some places so as to benefit those children 
substantially and in a large percentage of cases. I think so large- 
ly because of Miss Theis’s and Mrs. Baylor’s measurements, and 
Mr. Alfred Whitman’s evaluation studies (unpublished). I have 
an idea that the treatment of juvenile delinquency is now very 
bad, very wasteful, and ineffective. This idea comes mostly from 
the Gluecks’ study and from another study of a private agency 
not yet published. I have a “hunch” that family welfare work 
is somewhat between these extremes. Very likely I am quite 
wrong about this. But, has anyone got the evidence to show it? 
Don’t we need to know? I have a wild guess that no one knows 
yet whether settlements are worth while or not. This may be 
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libel and slander. Can anyone prove it? I “jalouse” that medi- 
cal-social workers are mostly not doing social case work at all, 
good, bad, or indifferent but are making themselves handy 
about a good many odd jobs in hospitals. Won’t someone please 
show that I am quite wrong about this? 

Let us criticize and reform ourselves before some less gentle 
and appreciative body takes us by the shoulders and pushes us 
into the street. 


peer ee ne . 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED ABOUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Jacob Billikopf, Executive Director, Federation of Fewish 
Charities, Philadelphia, and Impartial Chairman, Men’s 
Clothing Industry, City of New York 


In the day of prosperity be joyful, and in the day of adversity consider.— 
Ecctes. 7:14. 


Wire the possible exception of the World War, no 
phenomenon has arisen in our contemporary life 
fraught with such consequences as the unemployment 
problem. There are now between six and seven million men and 
women out of work in this country. Perhaps as many are work- 
ing part time. And there are millions whose wages, by a process 
of nibbling, have been reduced during the past eighteen months 
from 10 to 30 per cent, these reductions being more severe and 
widespread in the non-profit, unstable industries, such as tex- 
tiles. All this has come about despite the sincere and well-meant 
gestures of President Hoover and his Cabinet, demanding that 
employers should live up to the wage truce, alleged to have been 
entered into in January, 1930—a promise which, in the nature 
of subsequent developments, could not have been worth the 
paper on which it was written. 

In this connection I should like to remind those now urging that 
wage-earners should share in the deflation, that real wages—by 
which is meant wages in relation to cost—never were inflated. 
Dr. Julius Klein is my authority for the statement that from 
1921 to 1929 real wages increased only 13 per cent; that during 
the same period returns to industrialists grew 72 per cent. 
Meantime, dividends on industrial and rail stocks increased 256 
per cent. 

The subject of wages might be approached from the purely 
personal angle. During the past eight years it has been my 
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privilege to act as impartial chairman of the men’s clothing in- 
dustry in the City of New York. Week after week I am called 
upon to adjudicate disputes between capital and labor in a com- 
plicated and unstable industry. Naturally, the question of 
wages frequently comes up. I should like to invite the president 
of the American Bankers Association—and there are many like 
him who honestly and sincerely believe the quickest way to the 
restoration of prosperity lies in a reduction of wages—to sit in 
at one of our industrial sessions and advise me whether, in his 
judgment, any further cuts should be made in the wages of the 
coat maker, the pants maker and vest maker, bearing in mind 
that at no time in the history of the clothing industry during 
the past decade, even in the most prosperous years, have these 
workers averaged, in the City of New York, more than thirty or 
thirty-one weeks’ employment a year. What is true of those in 
the garment industries, both men’s and women’s—and they 
constitute the largest single industry in the City of New York— 
is likewise true of a number of other industries throughout the 
country. I would have my distinguished guest remember that, 
during the past year, the garment workers, with the exception 
of the cutters, were fortunate to be engaged as many as eighteen 
full weeks. So much, then, for the question of wages, and I am 
not concerning myself at this moment with a presentation of the 
firmly established premise that our national prosperity is predi- 
cated, in large measure, on a high-wage basis. 

Now, whatever may have been the original cause or causes 
of the severe depression which began two years ago, today the 
situation is so complicated that it would be the height of folly 
to select one, two, or even three major causes and say: “‘Let us 
solve these and end the depression.”” But, because there is such 
a growing public belief that our difficulties are largely, if not en- 
tirely, mental or psychic, that all we have to do is to practice the 
formula of Coué, I should like to present for consideration only 
two out of a large number of purely external economic factors 
which are constantly affecting our national situation and which 
complicate the many problems growing out of unemployment. 
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A year ago Owen D. Young delivered a notable address in 
San Francisco, under the auspices of the National Electric and 
Light Association. In it, among other things, Mr. Young said: 

What is to be our National policy with regard to our surplus? Take the 
surplus of our mines and factories. We cannot overlook the fact that in 1927 
we produced 51 per cent of the world’s copper, 72 per cent of its oil and 42 per 
cent of its pig iron. The output per man in our factories has been rapidly in- 
creasing since 1917. Using that year as 100, in the electrical manufacturing 
industry it is in excess of 164, and in the automotive industry it is approxi- 
mately 200. It is therefore clear that as our production per man increases in 
our factories, and goes beyond the power of our consumption, we must export 
that surplus or have corresponding unemployment in those industries. 


On May 25, 1930, 1,066 leading American economists and 
students of international relations submitted to President 
Hoover a memorandum, two essential features of which were 
these: Already our factories supply our people with over 96 per 
cent of the manufactured goods they consume. Our producers 
look to foreign markets to absorb the increasing output of their 
machines. Many of our citizens have invested their money in 
foreign enterprises. The Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated that such investments, quite aside from the war debts, 
amounted to nearly $14,000,000,000 on January 1, 1929. These 
investors, too, would suffer if restrictive duties were to be in- 
creased, since such action would make it still more difficult for 
foreign debtors to pay the interest due them. 

In a word, there was a large body of intelligent public opinion 
to the effect that increased restrictive duties, such as were con- 
templated by the Smoot-Hawley Bill, would not only seriously 
impair our export trade, but would also encourage concerns 
with higher costs to increase production and thus compel the 
consumer to subsidize waste and inefficiency in industry. 

What was the response to Mr. Young’s plea and to the memo- 
randum of the 1,066 economists? We proceeded to establish a 
high, fantastic tariff structure, which tended further to com- 
plicate our already disturbed situation. Let me illustrate. In 
IgIo our exports to South American countries amounted to 
$300,000,000. By 1930 they had risen to more than $2,000,000,- 
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ooo. Shortly after his election, Mr. Hoover went to South 
America on what was euphoniously termed a “good will mis- 
sion” —in reality, an effort to consolidate and strengthen our 
favorable trade relations with Latin-American countries. Those 
of us who are fairly familiar with sentiment in the twenty-one 
South American republics are only too poignantly aware of 
their resentment and bitterness as to our tariff legislation, al- 
ready expressing itself in the Argentine and neighboring coun- 
tries in the following slogan: “We will buy from those who buy 
from us.” 

Take the automobile industry. One out of every ten persons 
in this country is, directly or indirectly, dependent for a liveli- 
hood on the automotive industry. The drop in our automobile 
exports alone, in a year, amounted to a sum sufficient to keep 
the entire motor industry of the United States running on full 
time for a month. The operation of that one industry affects 
dozens of others, and the consequent loss in wages represents a 
huge sum. 

And there is our neighbor to the north—Canada. During the 
Canadian election campaign of 1930, many Canadians were led 
to believe that the Hawley-Smoot Tariff is a menace to the Do- 
minion’s economic independence, and that absorption by the 
United States was inevitable unless there were reprisals. The 
Liberal administration was defeated and the Conservative gov- 
ernment now in power is pledged to a policy of economic nation- 
alism. The new Canadian government is erecting tariff barriers 
which they hope will ultimately cut off two-thirds of the 
$900,000,000 of imports from the United States. If this comes 
about Canada will have ceased to be our best customer. More- 
over, our higher tariffs already have led to the establishment of 
American branch plants in Canada—nearly a hundred—with 
further loss of employment by American workers. 


Today the whole nation has more profound reason for solicitude in the 
promotion of our foreign trade than ever before... . to insure continuous 
employment and maintain our wages we must find a profitable market. Every 
nation loses by the poverty of another. Every nation gains by the prosperity 
of another. 
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These words were uttered by Herbert Hoover, then a candidate 
for the presidency, at Boston, October 15, 1928. 

Let me present still another external economic factor which 
has been endangering and will continue increasingly to imperil 
our national situation. If I speak to you about Russia it is be- 
cause I agree with Senator Borah that Russia is the most stu- 
pendous reality in international affairs. It 1s unnecessary to 
belabor the point that Russian Communism or State Capital- 
ism, as I view it, is a challenge or a menace to our American 
civilization. Although I would not sympathize with the proce- 
dure to which I shall refer, I can readily understand why the 
forty capitalist countries in the world might wish to band them- 
selves together and try in every way possible to eliminate that 
menace. Before me, then, I have a mental picture of the dele- 
gates of these forty countries, gathered in Washington, London, 
or Paris, and being appealed to by Winston Churchill, with his 
caustic logic and impeccable English, or by Hamilton Fish—the 
less said about his logic, the better. I visualize one of these gen- 
tlemen addressing the delegates in the following manner: 


Russian Communism is a monster which threatens to destroy us. It threat- 
ens our morals, our religion, our system of ethics. It is particularly dangerous 
to our system of private property, which has taken three hundred years to 
build up. In a word, it is a serious menace to our glorious civilization. 

In 1918 and 1919, those of us who represented the Allies spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars to equip the armies of Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangle, Yu- 
denich, and other Russian ex-generals, to help them destroy the Bolsheviki. 
True, as they were marching from the Crimea to Petrograd, some of these 
White Armies, led by Denikin and Yudenich, butchered tens of thousands of 
innocent Jewish men, women and children. This is deplorable. But, had they 
gained their objective, the price would not, perhaps, have been too high. How- 
ever, when they reached Petrograd, that vagrant and irresponsible journalist, 
Leon Trotzky—he who, though in exile, is carrying on some vicious propa- 
ganda through the radical columns of the Saturday Evening Post—consoli- 
dated the various scattered armies and stiffened their resistance, with the 
result that on the military front we were a complete failure. 

At this moment Russia is engaged in her five-year diabolical plan. When 
it was first conceived we belittled it. We looked upon it with contempt. We 
said the Russian peasant was so constituted physically and psychologically 
that it would be at least a quarter or half century before he could become 
oriented to our civilization, our industrial technique and our technological 
devices. But, so great has been its progress and so alarming its developments, 
that this monster threatens to destroy us and we must kill it. 
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There are two ways of effectively proceeding: first, let us cease selling 
goods to Russia; second, let us place an embargo on her products. 

Speaking for myself, continues Hamilton Fish, I shall use whatever in- 
fluence I possess to withdraw the 2,500 American engineers now in Russia and 
the $225,000,000 worth of investments on the part of such American enter- 
prises as General Motors, General Electric, Ford, etc. And to show you what 
actually could be achieved, I am proud to say that already the Washington 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution has served notice on 
some of the shopkeepers in the capital that unless they cease selling Russian 
candy they will be boycotted! 


All of which sounds reasonable and quite practical. But let us 
look into the currents and cross-currents to see what actually 
has happened in the Russian situation. After 1925 our exports 
to Russia increased year by year, so that during the fiscal year 
1929-30, they amounted to nearly $150,000,000, giving em- 
ployment to tens of thousands of people. During the past two 
fiscal years Soviet imports from the United States have been 
about 45 per cent of Soviet imports from all of Europe. More 
significant is the fact that during 1930 our exports to the Soviet 
increased 35 per cent, while our total exports were declining 27 
per cent. Russia is the only important nation that increased its 
purchases here during the depression. But, a year or so ago, 
Congressman Hamilton Fish discovered that there were Com- 
munists on every corner and he was determined to rid our coun- 
try of a “pernicious political phantasmagoria.”’ A congressional 
committee was appointed. At a cost of $60,000 a report of 
twenty volumes was submitted. It created considerable hys- 
teria throughout the country and naturally produced reper- 
cussions in Russia. Our trade with that country has fallen off 
sharply since January, 1931, and is likely to dwindle to small 
proportions. 

Should we be greatly concerned about the loss of $150,000,- 
ooo worth of trade with Russia? Not at all, if we can only ex- 
terminate Bolshevism. Perhaps the loss of even a billion dollars’ 
worth of trade would not be an excessive price for such a con- 
summation! is the plea of men like Ambassador Edge, who in- 
sists that “for the sake of passing profits we must not be parties 
to economic suicide.” 
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Let us now see how the other capitalist countries in Europe 
are responding to the pleas of Winston Churchill or Hamilton 
Fish. Within the past six months virtually every important one 
has entered into trade relations with Russia, and on terms high- 
ly favorable to that country. Some of them are guaranteeing 
exporters against loss to the extent of 75 per cent of the value of 
the goods produced for export to Russia. Only a few days ago, 
credits of more than $25,000,000 were extended to the Soviet 
government under partial guaranty of the British Treasury. 
These moneys will be used for “heavy engineering.” The gov- 
ernment guarantees 60 per cent of the Soviet purchase and the 
manufacturers concerned the remaining 40 per cent, and the 
credit is for thirteen months. With Italy the Soviets recently 
concluded a trade agreement under which Italy will take cheap 
oil, grain, coal, and timber against delivery of machinery, auto- 
mobiles, cables, and electrical goods. Under the present agree- 
ment the German Reich guarantees 75 per cent of the credits 
extended by industry to Russia over a period of eighteen 
months. Mind you, these credits by Italy, Germany, England, 
France, and other countries are extended to Russia out of the 
billions you and I have loaned to the Continental countries 
during the past decade. 

Did I say that it was Winston Churchill, most brilliant, most 
bitter, and most Chauvinist British arch-enemy of the Bolshe- 
viks; did I say it was he who urged the delegates of the forty 
capitalist countries not to trade with Russia? I was mistaken, 
because only several weeks ago Winston Churchill concluded a 
debate in the House of Commons with an argument which, 
boiled down, meant this: “Let us break our diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, for if we do we shall receive more Soviet 
orders. America proves it.” 

And Commander Locker-Lampson, who believed Lenin was 
paid by the Germans and Gandhi by the Bolsheviks, said in the 
House of Commons: “There is no one on this side of the House 
who is against trade with Russia. We signed the trade agree- 
ment of 1921 and voted for it. We would vote again for agree- 
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ments that would facilitate and encourage trade with that great 
country. We are ready to trade with morons or with anybody 
else who is ready to pay.” And, during the year 1930, Russia 
exported to European countries nearly $350,000,000 worth of 
goods. 

Hugh Cooper, the noted American engineer, responsible for 
the great engineering project over the Dnieper, is obviously on 
sound ground when he says that world economic prosperity and, 
to an even greater extent, world peace, depends on what we de- 
cide to do about Russia. 

It will not suffice to formulate discriminative embargoes and boycotts 
simply out of dislike for the Soviet Government; hate never produced any 
collective or individual good in the world and never will. It is time to realize 


that the Soviet Union is a fact that has got to be reckoned with, that it cannot 
be made to disappear by incantations. 


In any event it must be obvious that while we are talking 
about embargoes, the Soviet Union—and I am quoting Max 
Litvinoff—“‘has concluded the most important industrial con- 
tracts in Germany and Italy, is extending trade with England 
and other European industrial countries and is entering into 
negotiations with countries which have hitherto hesitated in 
this respect.”” All of which has a direct bearing on our unem- 
ployment situation. 

Whatever one may think of Russia and its dictatorship, so 
ruthless at times that no lover of democracy can sympathize, 
Russia is today the only world group working on a plan for 
industry as a whole. 

And public, not individual interest, is the base on which that plan rests. It 
makes no difference to us industrially whether that plan is being forced upon 
Russia by a minority or a majority: it exists and that is our one concern. The 
man who believes that unenlightened small units, the fulcrum for whose men- 
tal levers is self-interest alone, can meet and beat that menace, unaided by 
close and hearty cooperation, lacks intelligence. The real problem is this— 
under our system can such cooperation be obtained through education of the 
units as to permit us successfully to compete with an industry where the 


operation of units is commanded by a single voice—the government—and in 
the public interest, without much regard to the profit of the individual. 
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The views just expressed are the sentiments—and I quote 
him literally—of Thomas L. Chadbourne, noted corporation law- 
yer and author of the “Chadbourne Plan” for the control of sugar 
production. Mr. Chadbourne has arrived at the conclusion, 
which so many of us share, that the advocates of unrestrained 
and unenlightened competition, as it exists today, are the best 
friends of the Russian Bolshevik theory, while the advocates of 
collective leadership in each industry are the best foes of the 
Bolshevists. 

As I see the situation in this country, I am firmly convinced 
that sooner or later we, too, will have to heed the advice of such 
splendid economists as George Soule, Stuart Chase, Charles 
Beard, and Louis Lorwin, and introduce the element of control 
in our processes of production and distribution, if we are ever to 
stabilize employment. 

Now, what has been the attitude of our national government 
toward those external economic factors of which I have men- 
tioned only two, and which are constantly affecting our national 
situation? What about the great variety of purely internal eco- 
nomic factors, such as technological unemployment, our agrari- 
an problem, etc.? Just what has been the reaction of our national 
government? It has been a policy of laissez faire—leave things 
alone and they will right themselves. This theory was born in 
the minds of Adam Smith and other economists, who saw in- 
dustry as a spinning-wheel, a hand loom, a blacksmith at his 
anvil, and the farmer with his scythe. 

Let me state here, lest what is to follow is misunderstood, 
that there is no man in American life for whom I have greater 
sympathy than for Mr. Hoover. He came to the presidency 
heralded as one of the greatest humanitarians of all time. Hailed 
as an engineer and administrator of the highest constructive 
genius, he was not only going to consolidate all the then existing 
elements in our prosperity but to usher in a new era of unprece- 
dented prosperity. Few presidents before him can have suffered 
so many slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. Yet, as one 
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who believes that the doctrine of laissez faire died long ago, I 
deplore the fact that in these days of strain and stress, of social, 
political and economic flux, our official thinking should still be 
dominated by the philosophy contained in American Individual- 
ism, a book Mr. Hoover wrote in 1923. In fact, those of you 
who read the president’s recent speeches at the Clara Barton 
Memorial Exercises and his “Odyssey” at Valley Forge, must 
have discovered that whatever Liberalism was contained in 
American Individualism has virtually evaporated. 

For a period of twelve or fifteen months we were told that if 
we only repeated the formula of Coué—every day in every way 
industrial conditions are getting better and better—the depres- 
sion would come to an end. Some mental experts there were, and 
still are, in Washington, who even insist that a repetition of the 
formula was unnecessary; all we had to do was to go around the 
corner and there we would find abundant prosperity. It is my 
opinion, although I have no statistical data on which to base it, 
that as a result of this imperturbable and stupid optimism, tens 
of thousands of men and women rushed back into the stock 
market, not in a spirit of gambling, but to recoup their lost 
fortunes or equalize their holdings, with the result that hundreds 
of millions of dollars must have been lost in the two or three 
major breaks which followed the Wall Street debacle of October, 
1929. 

On the occasion of the first anniversary of that disastrous 
event, Mr. Hoover lifted the moratorium, and we were told that 
there was such a thing as “honest distress,” although I have 
never been able to determine just what that phrase implied. 
The services of Colonel Arthur Woods were requisitioned to 
mobilize various forces in the country, so that “honest distress” 
might be relieved. No sooner had he reached Washington than 
social workers began to furnish him with statistics to the effect 
that the situation was well in hand; that suffering would be re- 
lieved during the approaching winter months. Did not many 
community chests in the country reach their quotas? Did not 
some of them exceed the quotas of previous years? Look at 
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Florence, South Carolina. Look at Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
Look at Scranton, Pennsylvania, where the employe group 
contributed a larger share to the chest than the previous year, 
almost one-half of the total. And even Detroit, so severely hit 
by the economic depression, managed to fill its quota. All such 
favorable indexes that the Woods Committee had the situation 
under effective control! 

Well, I am not altogether unhappy to say—and I speak for 
myself only—that we, in Philadelphia, did not reach our objec- 
tive. Had we secured the $3,800,000 asked for the 120 member 
agencies, the first citizens of the community would have gath- 
ered around the festive tables and congratulated themselves 
upon this great achievement. We might even have succeeded in 
inducing one of the greatest industrialists in the world to come 
to the City of Brotherly Love and give us the same assurance 
which he gave the Prosser Committee in New York, that by our 
achievements we have “‘succeeded in equalizing the impact of a 
great ‘national disaster.’”” But, unfortunately, Philadelphia fell 
short by $600,000. Whereupon our Committee of One Hundred 
on Unemployment, of which it was my privilege to be chairman, 
became quite active, and we petitioned the city council to set 
aside the modest sum of $300,000 for the unemployed. In a 
grandiloquent message to the City Fathers, the Mayor said: 
“My heart goes out to the poor, but the City is my client. I 
would rather be just than generous.” 

This did not dampen our efforts. On November 7, 1930, our 
Committee arranged a luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford. It 
was attended by 192 of Philadelphia’s celebrities and salubrities. 
After listening to the pleas, in behalf of the unemployed, of Mr. 
Karl de Schweinitz and myself, one prominent corporation law- 
yer arose and, with tears in his eyes, described the tragic story 
of Marie Antoinette, who mercilessly turned away folk who 
came to her for bread, saying: “If they have no bread, why 
don’t they eat cake?” Two weeks later she was beheaded. A 
striking moral to that story! Another gentleman, a prominent 
merchant prince, described vividly the Russian Revolution— 
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how it could have been averted if only the Romanov family had 
been more sympathetic to the plight of the common people! So 
before us we had the picture of two revolutions likely to arise at 
anytime. Why, they were virtually around the corner!—the very 
corner, in fact, where only a few days before, the ex-Secretary 
of Labor, Senator James J. Davis, told us, awaited abundant 
prosperity! The upshot of the meeting was this. As chairman 
I was authorized to appoint a number of committees. Instead, 
I went to see Mr. Horatio Gates Lloyd, of Drexel & Company 
and one of the partners of J. P. Morgan & Company, and 
appealed to him to head the Committee on Unemployment Re- 
lief. He accepted and the Committee proceeded to organize re- 
lief activities under the effective guidance of Mr. Karl de 
Schweinitz, who, in turn, mobilized various social workers, in an 
attempt to relieve distress in a community in which there were 
nearly 250,000 persons out of work. Within a period of several 
months, nearly $2,000,000 was raised, more than half of which 
was contributed by employees, who, it might be stated in pass- 
ing, only two or three months before had given generously to 
the Welfare Federation Campaign. An impasse was reached. 
It seemed as though all resources had been exhausted. No more 
funds were in sight and all the activities—the feeding of 10,000 
school children; subsidies to the leading, but virtually bankrupt, 
relief organizations; loan bureau, made-work, shelter for the 
homeless—would have to be closed. Whereupon Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, president of the Federation of Jewish Charities, in 
addition to a contribution already made, offered $100,000, pro- 
vided five other individuals would respond similarly by March 
11. This offer produced an electric effect and six other Phila- 
delphians met the challenge, with the result that considerable 
momentum was given to the campaign. Altogether nearly 
$4,000,000 was raised. A keen and penetrating psychologist 
could write an interesting analysis of the various motivations 
which entered into this, as they enter into so many campaigns— 
motivations which have little, if anything, to do with the in- 
trinsic merit of the cause in behalf of which funds are obtained. 
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Anticipating that the $4,000,000 would be spent by June 1, 
the Committee of One Hundred on Unemployment, in conjunc- 
tion with the Lloyd Committee, began to agitate, as early as 
February, for a municipal appropriation for the care of the un- 
employed. The mayor of the city, who only a few months before 
“would rather be just than generous,” and the City Fathers, 
who were desperately opposed to the “‘iniquitous dole system”’ 
we were trying to perpetrate on the community, finally yielded 
to public pressure. No longer did we refer to that modest item 
of $300,000, which we asked the mayor to incorporate in his 
budget. We talked in terms of millions because millions were 
actually needed to see us through until January 1, 1932. With- 
out going into details, absorbingly interesting as they are, the 
legislature granted our city council permission to borrow 
$3,000,000 for the unemployed, to be spent during the remain- 
der of the calendar year, the fund to be administered under the 
direction of Mr. Horatio Gates Lloyd, a dollar-a-year man. In 
fact, Governor Pinchot told the City Fathers that, in view of 
the tragedies facing us the coming winter, he would not sign the 
bill unless it was for $3,000,000. 

By the first of the year, then, Philadelphia will have spent 
$7,000,000 for the unemployed, in addition to what the various 
private relief organizations will have received from the Welfare 
Federation and the Federation of Jewish Charities. Seven million 
dollars—eighteen times the amount our Welfare Federation has 
been allocating to the Family (Relief) Society and nine times the 
amount spent jointly by this organization and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Society, the two largest relief-giving agencies in the com- 
munity. Are those of us who were largely instrumental in ob- 
taining the $4,000,000 from private sources, the $3,000,000 
from the city council, and an interim subvention of $500,000 by 
the city council to its department of public welfare, happy over 
the outcome? Again, speaking for myself, I cannot say that I 
am thrilled. Obviously, to arouse the giving public, the City 
Fathers, and our legislators to a realization of the tragedies in 
our midst, we were compelled to resort to considerable propa- 
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ganda. The publicity given to the “human interest” stories led, 
in some quarters, to hysteria. That hysteria resulted in the cre- 
ation of 75 bread lines and neighborhood relief societies. A 
study of these bread lines by our Community Council revealed 
what we social workers might have anticipated, namely, that 86 
per cent of the recipients of relief were obtaining help from one, 
two, three, or more sources. Picture “the American System,” 
with all the demoralizing features which we associate with the 
term “dole,” as it supposedly exists in England—and bear in 
mind that in Philadelphia, at least, we had the situation under 
such control that we became the envy of other communities! 
And, has it occurred to those who preach the doctrine that our 
depression is due largely to psychic causes, that the type of 
publicity to which we are compelled to resort in behalf of the 
unemployed further accentuates the gloom and militates strong- 
ly against such efforts as ““Buy-Now” campaigns? 

But, what about the future? What will happen after Janu- 
ary 1, when our funds shall have been exhausted? The legisla- 
ture will not be in session to grant further permission for the 
city to borrow funds. What about New York? What about 
Chicago? What about Detroit, which has spent about $20,000,- 
ooo for public relief in the last twelve months? Last winter, 
food, clothing, medical attention and, in many cases, rent 
money were provided for more than 40,000 families in that city. 
The average monthly outlay per family was $40. On account of 
the desperate financial position in which the city finds itself, the 
council has already voted to limit the total of family relief ex- 
penditures to $300,000 monthly, which means that the normal 
American family in Detroit, during the coming winter months, 
will be asked to keep alive on $7.50 a month! 

What, I ask, will happen after January 1? The president’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment has come to our Con- 
ference with a project involving the national mobilization of 
social welfare and fund-raising resources, so that the nearly four 
hundred community chests throughout the country may, next 
October or November, raise amounts sufficient to care for the 
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vast army of the unemployed. We will certainly cooperate with 
the president’s Committee. Certainly, we are happy to have the 
president’s blessing. Having attained extraordinary skill in de- 
veloping enthusiasm, even in moribund communities, we pro- 
pose to make abundant use of the words of encouragement from 
the president and the members of his Cabinet. But—and what 
I am about to say cannot be underscored too strongly—I want 
to warn you, my fellow social workers, that we will be guilty of 
duplicity; we will be betraying the interests of the millions of 
unemployed who expect us to articulate their needs, if, in our 
vast enthusiasm to fill our community chests, we should give 
the impression, directly or even inferentially, that all a commu- 
nity has to do is to raise its chest quota and the unemployed 
will be provided for. This is the way I see the situation. As a 
result of the policy of drift, and of utter lack of mastery in di- 
recting it, our government will be compelled, by the logic of in- 
escapably cruel events ahead of us, to step into the situation and 
bring relief on a large scale—a scale commensurate with the 
vast importance and the tragedies of our problem. Private phi- 
lanthropy is no longer capable of coping with the situation. It is 
virtually bankrupt in the face of great disaster. With the brav- 
est of intentions, the community chests, comprising as they do 
a multiplicity of institutions, are altogether unequal to the task 
ahead of us. Let us be honest, therefore, and say so—not wait 
until the disaster assumes larger proportions. Let us be frank 
and admit that if any American method of meeting unemploy- 
ment is ever devised, it will be something more fundamental 
than relief. If the spirit of irony, says Paul Douglas, were hover- 
ing over this land, he would find a source of sardonic amusement 
in the spectacle of a country which for a decade has protested 
that it did not want unemployment insurance because it was a 
dole, and which still so protests, slowly realizing that under its 
boasted American methods all that it can offer to those who are 
in great need from unemployment is the real dole of public or 
private charity. 

In order to avoid the flood, the dikes which hold back the 
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waters must be complete and coextensive with its needs. Al- 
though there are many dikes to withstand the waters of disaster, 
the one I wish to dwell on at this time is unemployment insur- 
ance in the clothing industry, primarily because, as chairman 
of the New York Clothing Unemployment Fund, I have had a 
body of sufficient experience to justify my speaking on this sub- 
ject a bit more authoritatively than on others. 

During the war, the men’s clothing industry in Chicago ex- 
perienced a marked expansion. New factories were built and 
staffs increased. Since 1920, the Chicago market, in common 
with the entire industry, has passed through a period of drastic 
deflation. It was in the spring of 1923 that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, now with a membership of 
120,000, and the clothing manufacturers in Chicago, entered 
into an agreement providing for the establishment of unemploy- 
ment funds in that city. When unemployment insurance came 
into force, May 1, 1923, 413 firms, with 27,000 employees, began 
to contribute. By 1926 the number of firms had dwindled to 206 
and the number of employees to fewer than 20,000. By May, 
1929, the number of workers had been still further reduced— 
possibly to 13,000. 

Unemployment insurance, like all other forms of insurance, 
must be based on payment of premiums or contributions. By 
the terms of this agreement which became effective May 1, 
1923, the contributions were fixed at 3 per cent of the weekly 
pay-roll, divided equally between employer and employee. 
Thus, an employer contributed each week 1} per cent of his 
total wage bill, and each union employee 13 per cent of his total 
weekly wages. To establish an adequate reserve it was agreed 
that the funds be allowed to accumulate for a year before any 
benefits should be paid. On the first of May, 1924, one year 
later, the unemployment funds in Chicago amounted to one 
and one-half million dollars. 

Under the Chicago plan, eligibility to benefit was limited to 
members of the union who had worked in the industry for a 
specified time. The rate of benefit was fixed first at 40 per cent 
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of the full-time weekly earnings of the worker, with a maximum 
benefit of $20 a week, and later was reduced to 30 per cent and 
a maximum of $15. The maximum period for benefits was 
placed at seven and a half weeks a year. 

With minor changes in administration, the scheme has re- 
mained unaltered since its onugrun in 1923, except that the 
funds were increased from 3 to 43 per cent of the pay-roll on 
May I, I 1g, when the employers agreed to raise their contribu- 
tions from 13 to 3 per cent. In the seven years of its existence, 
the funds have distributed to the members of the union in 
Chicago more than $6,000,000 in unemployment benefits. Dur- 
ing the past two years, 1929 and 1930, benefits have been dis- 
tributed at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, among about 15,000 
employees. This sum invites comparison with the $8,000,000 
collected by the Prosser Committee in New York for the benefit 
of some 750,000 people out of employment, and the $4,000,000 
collected by the Lloyd Committee in Philadelphia for the care 
of about 250,000 people out of work. 

Although the plan was first conceived as a plan only for miti- 
gating the effects of seasonal unemployment, it was soon learned 
that unemployment funds of this nature could be put to other 
uses as well. The clothing industry has in the past decade ex- 
perienced the same technological revolution that has char- 
acterized the post-war history of all American industry. During 
this process of mechanization, many workers lose their jobs and 
face long periods of idleness before they find new jobs for which 
they have the requisite skill and training. When changes of this 
kind took place in the Chicago clothing industry, funds were 
drawn from the unemployment insurance funds and were used 
in the form of discharge wages for these displaced workers. In 
the case of some 500 highly skilled operatives, employed by a 
large firm, the discharge wage was fixed at $500 a person and 
the money needed for the purpose was taken partly from the 
insurance fund and made up by additional contribution from 
the employer. 

This first attempt to create unemployment insurance in the 
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clothing industry was regarded in 1923 as an experiment. Little 
then was known in this country about either the theory or prac- 
tice of unemployment insurance. The experience of the first five 
years was so satisfactory that the Amalgamated succeeded in 
1928 in reaching agreements with the manufacturers of New 
York City and of Rochester, which provided for creation of simi- 
lar unemployment funds in those cities. Started later than in 
Chicago, the Rochester and the New York unemployment funds 
amount only to 13 per cent of the pay-roll, contributed entirely 
by the employers. During the year 1930, one of general de- 
pression in nearly all American industries, the unionized cloth- 
ing workers in those three cities received in unemployment 
benefits the sum of $1,500,000. 

Aside from the fairly substantial benefits which this plan has 
yielded to clothing workers, the experiment is of significance to 
all industry because it has proved the administrative practica- 
bility of unemployment insurance in this country. Tried in the 
most unstable of all American industries, the unemployment 
funds of the Amalgamated have remained solvent through sev- 
eral severe depressions and through a period of drastic and con- 
tinuous internal reorganization of the industry. At the close of 
1930, the unemployment funds in Chicago, New York, and 
Rochester were left with combined reserves of more than 
$I ,000,000. 

Plans similar to this one have been in operation in individual 
firms for some years. Only a few months ago the General Elec- 
tric Company announced the establishment of a scheme of un- 
employment insurance for its 100,000 employees. Again, quite 
recently, fourteen companies in Rochester, each employing from 
4,500 to 13,000 workers—one a public utility, the others manu- 
facturing products as varied as cameras and heavy machinery— 
have joined in an unemployment benefit plan to give workers 
some degree of income security in future hard times. 

Under the Rochester scheme, the fourteen companies will 
build up individual unemployment reserve funds, to which 
management but not employes will contribute. Based on its 
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own experience and the degree of stabilization it has achieved, 
each company will put into its fund an annual amount not to 
exceed 2 per cent of the pay-roll until the unemployment reserve 
amounts to five yearly appropriations. No benefits will be paid 
until January 1, 1933. 

Of the forty-odd million gainful employed workers in the 
United States only about 150,000 are provided with protection 
against unemployment. 

If the present situation, says Dr. Leo Wolman, could be re- 
garded as an isolated phenomenon, unknown in the past and 
unlikely to appear again in the future, we might look upon it 
with equanimity—as an unpleasant but passing phase in the 
healthy readjustment of business and industry. Unfortunately, 
there are no sound reasons to support this attitude. The same 
factors in competitive industry which have made for succeeding 
cycles of boom, depression, and recovery in the history of busi- 
ness are operating at this time, perhaps in an aggravated de- 
gree, in both the national and international business situation. 

Some industrialists still insist that there are methods of regu- 
larizing industry and stabilizing employment which may obvi- 
ate the need for unemployment insurance. This may be true in 
the case of industries which produce standardized products, 
such as the General Electric Company, Procter & Gamble, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Columbia Conserve, 
the Fels-Naphtha Soap, the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
the International Harvester, and others. There are about two 
hundred American concerns now using permanent employment 
regularization plans with a fair degree of success. A notable in- 
stance of stabilization is presented by the American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, which manufacture fairly standardized 
articles. In the case of the General Electric Company, there 
is the incandescent lamp, made in five styles, and the styles 
do not change, unless the management so decrees. Such an arti- 
cle lends itself to standardization. For many years seasonal 
variations have been avoided by making new lamps in summer 
and then selling them in the winter. When it comes to large 
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engineering projects, in which General Electric is engaged, the 
company, according to Mr. Gerard Swope, is not so fortunate. 
It is unreasonable to expect the individual business or industry 
to stabilize itself in the face of deep economic forces before 
which we stand helpless and unprepared. The instances of regu- 
larization to which, until recently, we have pinned high hopes, 
have at no time affected as much as 1 per cent of the total work- 
ing forces of the country. In fact, a committee of six outstand- 
ing business executives submitted a report to the American sec- 
tion of the International Chamber of Commerce, in which they 
pointed out that, while further intensive efforts on the part of 
the responsible heads of industry would result in greater regu- 
larization, yet the remedies for insecurity in employment which 
can be applied by the individual employer to his own situation 
are equally as complex as the forces which produce intermittent 
unemployment. 

In a vast economic crisis, then, such as confronts us today, 
our alternatives are reliance on hastily devised machinery for 
the distribution of relief, or sympathetic provision for unem- 
ployment compensation out of reserves set aside for this pur- 
pose in advance. 

There would seem to be no sound reason—and I am speaking 
now on the strength of my observations in the clothing industry 
—why unemployment insurance cannot be universally adopted 
in American industry. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, whose ingenuity was 
largely responsible for the introduction of insurance in his in- 
dustry, properly observes that if all industries were on the same 
basis as the Chicago Unemployment Insurance Fund, paying 
43 to 5 per cent of the total wage bill, one year’s reserve for all 
industries in the country would amount to nearly two and one- 
half billion dollars. If this provision had been made, there 
would have been two and one-half billion dollars available at 
the onset of this depression. A restoration of such purchasing 
power might have acted like a balance of a fly-wheel. 

Again and again we are cautioned against measures which, 
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while ostensibly providing insurance, would bring about the 
“iniquitous dole.” Such a contention implies, first, that those 
engaged in industry can prevent unemployment, or, at least, 
reduce its severity, and secondly, that this is a matter in which 
the industry, acting as a unit, can best achieve the object. May 
I repeat that the principal causes of unemployment are quite be- 
yond the control of a single industry; that the sphere in which 
the improved organization of an individual industry can prevent 
unemployment is very limited. 

Try as hard as we may, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
we must have compulsory unemployment insurance, which 
would impose the entire cost of the fund on industry, with each 
industry being permitted, under state supervision, to set up and 
administer its own reserves. As a further proof of the need for 
a compulsory feature, we might borrow a chapter from our ex- 
periences in the field of industrial pensions in the United States. 
In 1925, a friend of mine, a highly competent student of eco- 
nomics, was asked by an important national organization to 
make a study of industrial pensions in the United States. The 
author of that study told me only a few days ago that he was 
not permitted to incorporate in his book the statement made to 
him by so high an authority as Mr. Ingalls Kimball, of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, to the effect that at the 
time, in 1925, there was not a single pension plan in the United 
States which was actually solvent. This opinion was supported 
by other actuaries. Which goes to show that while such unem- 
ployment insurance plans as those supported by the Amalga- 
mated, the General Electric, and the Rochester group of em- 
ployers, may succeed on account of the social vision and fine 
leadership back of them, purely voluntary schemes, especially in 
industries composed of unskilled labor, and in which collective 
bargaining does not play a part, are likely to fail. When the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Engineer- 
ing Council, and kindred bodies tell us that our “‘attempt to do 
by law that which industry can much better do for itself” 
should be frowned upon, it should not be forgotten that the 
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English government did not organize a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance until employers as a body showed that they were 
unwilling to deal with it. And, when Colonel Arthur Woods 
issues the vehement warning that “under no circumstances 
should this country adopt the dole system, but that we must 
pursue the ‘American way,’ because they, in Europe, do not 
have, as we have, large resources of private contributions,” I 
should like to remind Colonel Woods that such lofty senti- 
ments are meaningless and self-deluding when applied to actual 
conditions; that men, women, and children should not be 
allowed to go hungry because a certain social theory is to be 
exalted; and that there seems to be no good reason for applying 
a word of reproach to what the English are doing. They set out 
on a scheme of insurance against unemployment which, to be 
sure, has had its actuarial calculations vitiated by the war and 
by the long depression, but which has, in general, commended 
itself to all thoughtful students of the subject. As the New York 
Times states editorially: 

To intimate that the plan of cooperative workingmen’s insurance is nothing 
but handing out money personally from the public treasury, is merely to seize 


upon the term “dole” in order to discredit what most of us believe in or are 
getting ready to adopt in one form or another. 


Not for a single moment would I have you believe that, in 
our efforts to deal with so great a catastrophe, unemployment 
insurance is the only or even chief desideratum. While we can- 
not prevent unemployment in the present state of knowledge 
and in the present characteristics of our economic order, yet our 
knowledge is sufficiently adequate to indicate many points at 
which the severity may be greatly lessened. 

If time permitted, I should like to discuss the necessity for 
exercising greater control over credits; for the common planning 
of industry; for further types of research; and for expansion of 
public works. A word about the latter. While the significance 
of public works is perhaps a bit overplayed, yet I am in accord 
with that group of sound economists who believe that a federal 
bond issue of at least three billion dollars should be floated and 
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spent on construction work as quickly as possible. This would 
give employment to nearly 750,000 workmen, thus stimulating 
private business. Any such quickening of the process of eco- 
nomic recovery through government intervention along eco- 
nomically sound lines is bound to be productive of a great deal 
of good. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the federal government is 
in a better position to borrow and increase its expenditures 
than are the state governments, because its system of taxation is 
less antiquated. It is hardly fair to urge the average workman 
who faces an uncertain future, to dissipate his resources by 
“buying now,” when the government itself sets exactly the op- 
posite example, despite the fact that money can be borrowed at 
bargain rates, especially by government bodies. As a member 
of the Committee on Unemployment and Industrial Stabiliza- 
tion of the Progressive Conference headed by Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, I readily subscribe, therefore, to the statement 
issued by the LaFollette Committee, that “unless the federal 
government spends now, the cost of healing the injuries which 
are bound to occur during the coming twelve months, will be 
many times more than what may be saved by our present policy 
of federal economy.” 

Again, we are beginning to see in this country that connecting 
men with jobs is a great primary need in modern industrial life. 
The Wagner Bill, which finally passed in the closing days of Con- 
gress, but which the president vetoed just after March 4, was 
essentially a constructive measure, intended to create a nation- 
wide system operated by the states and stimulated by federal 
grants which would speed up and set going an adequate struc- 
ture of services everywhere. There is grave doubt that the pres- 
ent makeshift moves on the part of the federal Department of 
Labor will result in any such system. Clearly, there is need for 
new enabling legislation by the next Congress to devise such a 
system—either reenactment of the Wagner Bill or of an equally 
broad-gauge and effective measure. 

Now, what is the duty and the responsibility that rests upon 
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us social workers? Heretofore there has been too great a tend- 
ency among us to emphasize the adjustment of the individual 
to his environment rather than the improvement of the environ- 
ment for the sake of the individual. The unemployment crisis 
furnishes overwhelming evidence that this emphasis has been 
mistaken. As early as thirty years ago, that great economist, 
Simon Patten, expressed the hope that there was one word 
which would die—‘“‘rehabilitation.” Instead of striving to re- 
store the fallen, we should let no one sink to a level where re- 
habilitation is necessary. If, contended Patten, we cut this 
word out of the social conditions that its use implies, new pro- 
grams would grow up in harmony with modern needs. 

Many social agencies that are dealing with psychiatric be- 
havior, health, and character building in other activities outside 
the rim of relief work, have gradually had it driven home to 
them that they have been living in a fool’s paradise, having 
nothing to do with the main economic footholds of life. They 
have begun to realize that we cannot deal effectively with even 
an inferiority complex on an empty stomach. 

During the past twelve months we have heard some devastat- 
ing comments about our economic order which has occasioned 
so much distress. There is William McAdoo, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, who presents a severe indictment of what Tawney 
calls our ‘‘acquisitive society.”” We have Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Johns Hopkins University, telling a distin- 
guished group of faculty men and students, that there is nothing 
more deplorable than the condition of a man, able and anxious 
to work, but unable to secure work; with no resources but his 
labor and perhaps with others even more helpless dependent 
upon him. And, added Willard quite significantly, “While I do 
not like to say so, I would be less than candid if I did not say 
that in such circumstances I would steal before I would starve.” 
There is Nicholas Murray Butler, who fortunately has given up 
the idea of becoming president of the United States and has 
joined the ranks of the great liberal thinkers of the country, 
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calling attention to the fact that great masses of men will not 
indefinitely sit quietly by and see themselves and those depend- 
ent upon them reduced to penury and want, while what we 
call civilization has so much to offer; commands such stupen- 
dous resources; and seems capable of accomplishing almost any- 
thing. There is Owen D. Young, with his pronouncement that 
unemployment is the greatest economic blot on our capitalistic 
system, and that business, if it is to fulfil its ideal, owes men an 
opportunity to earn a living. 

There is hardly a commencement or baccalaureate orator who 
is not at this moment crying for enlightened leadership; for an 
industrial statesmanship which will solve some of the vexing 
problems confronting us. But let me remind you what William 
James once said: “abstract conceptions are notoriously weak in 
impulsive action.” I repeat: “abstract conceptions are notori- 
ously weak in impulsive action.” If, therefore, you and I be- 
lieve in unemployment insurance, let us not merely talk about 
it abstractly, but in our respective communities let us advocate 
it, and let us get back of the Commission for the Study of Un- 
employment Insurance, created as a result of the Conference of 
Seven Governors called by Governor Roosevelt in Albany last 
January. If we believe in a three and a half billion dollar loan 
to finance important national public works, at a time when 
great multitudes of unemployed workers are in need of jobs, 
let us say so. 

If we believe that mothers’ assistance funds—(and, by the 
way, it was my privilege to sponsor the first legislation for 
mothers’ assistance as early as 1912, in Missouri, when even 
many social workers opposed the proposed laws because they 
said: “they constituted an insidious attack upon the family, 
inimical to the welfare of the children and injurious to the 
character of the parents’”)—if we believe that mothers’ assist- 
ance funds should be so modified in their scope as to include 
not only widows and orphans, not only families whose chief 
breadwinners are committed to penal or mental institutions, 
but also those families in which there is acute suffering resulting 
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from involuntary idleness, let us say so, and in no unmistakable 
language. If we believe in shortening the hours of labor as a 
means of combatting the evils resulting from technological un- 
employment, let us speak our minds. If we believe in old age 
pensions as offering to old folks the certainty of greater eco- 
nomic security, let us support such measures, not as an act of 
charity, but of elemental justice. 

My friends, the time has come when you and I, who are so 
closely in touch with the tragedies of unemployment—the 
tragedies of despair arising from still other causes—must articu- 
late the needs of those under our care. Unless we do so, millions 
of men and women and children, who look to us for such articu- 
lation, will, in the classic words of Job, say to us: 


Sorry (and hypocritical) comforters are ye all. 
When will your windy words have an end? 


THE COSTS OF MEDICAL CARE 
Michael M. Davis, Fulius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago 


HE costs of medical care have involved so much con- 

troversy that in approaching the subject I ought to be 

in the position of an acrobat who is able to be on both 
sides of a fence at once. It is important that although you be on 
either side of the fence you should never be on it, for if the peo- 
ple on either side catch you there, you will find yourself riding 
on a rail. 

What is this fence? Fences divide things. This fence divides 
two sides of the problem of medical care, those who furnish it 
from those who consume it. The producers of medical care are 
not merely the physicians, but include also the dentists, the 
hospital administrators, the druggists, the patent medicine peo- 
ple, the quacks, sectarians, and healers of various brands, the 
nurses and the medical social workers, the midwives and others. 
The producers of medical service and the consumers look at one 
another through this fence. It is important to get the two points 
of view—that of the producer on the one side and that of the 
consumer on the other, to gain a balanced understanding of this 
complex problem. 

Among the millions of people who purchase medical service, 
there is wide divergence of income and the unhappy circum- 
stance that the most expensive diseases do not, in this poorly 
ordered world, descend upon those with the fattest purses. A 
gall bladder operation may befall a wage earner as well as a 
millionaire and a difficult obstetrical case the wife of either. 
Among the thousands of persons who furnish medical service, 
unevenness of income exists also. One doctor works long and 
inconvenient hours to eke out a net income of three thousand 
dollars a year, while another, in the same city, earns fifteen 
times as much from an apparently less onerous practice. The 
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viewpoints of the producers and the consumers of medical care 
perhaps differ no more widely than those of the sellers and buy- 
ers of more material commodities. | 

Both look at the same fence, but they may see it differently, 
especially if they have red in their eyes. 

Many physicians say that medical costs are not high in com- 
parison with the total expenditures of the average American 
family. They say, and it is true, that of some ninety billion 
dollars annual income which people of the United States have— 
or did have until recently—only about three billion dollars goes 
for all forms of the care and prevention of sickness, or about 3 
per cent. This is true, and is a fair counter statement to the 
declaration that medical costs are “high.” The producers of 
medical service point out that the physician is not responsible 
for more than a small fraction of the direct outlay for sickness. 
Only about 25 per cent of the three billion dollars goes directly 
to physicians and about as much more to the hospitals. Physi- 
cians also state that the public could pay much more for medical 
service if it would. They say that a great deal of money is spent 
by the public for luxuries which could easily and might well be 
diverted to the care of health. Some of these points are vitally 
important, all of them rest upon a body of facts, but some 
interpretation is needed to determine what weight is to be placed 
upon them. 

Patients complain that hospital and doctor bills are high, but 
doctors state that some of these bills are not paid at all and 
many only in part, and that slowly. Charity from physicians is 
accepted by many persons who would scorn gifts of money or 
food and seems to be expected almost as a matter of right by a 
prevalent sentiment in the community. A growing unrest 
among physicians, however, suggests that social conditions have 
greatly changed since this charitable tradition became preva- 
lent. The public seems to expect medical charity for those who 
need it, but doctors fairly ask, “Who are those who need it?” 
If the answer be, ““Those who are not able to pay a private doc- 
tor,” difference of opinion may then arise about who is “able 


to pay.” 
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The growth of hospitals and clinics has raised this question 
in acute form and behind this issue is the larger question of the 
general adjustment of sickness costs to sick people’s incomes or 
to community resources. It is not generally appreciated that 
this adjustment now takes place in a large variety of ways. 
Payment for certain types of medical service, for example, is 
now distributed over the whole public through taxation. Such 
is the case in the care of nearly all smallpox and of most mental 
disease, much of the care of tuberculosis and nearly all organized 
preventive work. 

The individual’s traditional responsibility for meeting his 
own sickness costs has also been modified in the case of hospi- 
tals. Sixty years ago the United States had barely one hospital 
bed for every 1,500 of the population. Today there is one bed 
for every 140 people. The capital invested in land, buildings, 
equipment, and endowment of hospitals now exceeds three and 
a half billion dollars, and over nine-tenths of this has been 
furnished by the public as a gift without expectation of any 
business return on the investment. Even the well-to-do patient 
in the private room of a hospital generally does not pay and is 
not expected to pay the capital charges on the investment which 
he utilizes during his illness. 

Still another form of adjustment of sickness costs to sick 
people’s incomes appears in methods of group payment. This, 
in the form of insurance, is the prevailing method throughout 
Europe, and is found to a small but increasing extent in this 
country, as among the employes of some industrial establish- 
ments, and the members of a few trade union groups. Through 
legislation which began only in 1911 and now covers nearly all 
of our states, the care of industrial accidents has been provided 
for almost entirely through a form of insurance and is no longer 
paid for directly by the injured person. 

In the vast field of general medical, surgical, dental, and 
nursing service, most individuals remain responsible for meeting 
sickness costs for themselves and their dependents. But these 
services, both in private practice and in institutions, have be- 
come highly varied, specialized, and complex. An almost equal- 
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ly complicated series of rates for services has appeared, and in 
two forms. In the first place, there appear widely varying rates 
for nominally similar services. Hospitals and recently out- 
patient clinics are furnishing care at graded rates, like hotels or 
theaters, with the difference that the lower rates in these insti- 
tutions are regarded as “charity” or “part-charity” and not as 
merely a lower payment for less desirable accommodations or 
service. A fashionable surgeon in a metropolis may charge 
$1,000 or more for an operation which a surgeon working among 
another clientéle in the same city would customarily perform 
for $2co. A general physical examination in one physician’s 
office may be normally priced at $5.00 and in another’s at 
$25.00. In a middle western town of 15,000 people the prevail- 
ing rate for taking out an appendix is from $100 to $150, the 
usual charge for an office call is $1.00, and for the delivery of a 
baby, $35.00. The same rates may also be found in large cities, 
but not from the best known physicians. These variations may 
merely reflect the general divergences in scale of living among 
communities or of different social groups. Montague Glass 
appreciated this when he made his mouthpiece, Morris, declare: 

I’m just a plain garment manufacturer and don’t know more about aver- 
ages than what I learned twenty-five years ago in the Allen Street Night 
School, y’understand, but if we take the family of a millionaire which spends 
$20,000 for operations by high priced specialists during the appendicitis year 
1927-28, and average it with the 19 families of 19 Italian laborers which spend 
a total of 20 cents for bi-carbonate of soda, during the appendicitis year 1927- 
28, we get the sum of $1,001 per family. 

But on the other hand, Abe, you and me know that if a member of an 
Italian laborer’s family gets appendicitis, nothing is spent on it except the 


funeral expenses, and in the Italian colony around Mulberry Street the ex- 
penses come under the head of amusements and not diseases. 


In the second place, there appears an actual adjustment of 
rates to individual patients. This may be designated as case 
adjustment. It takes place when the physician or the hospital 
administrator adjusts the “usual rate” for a certain service to 
the requests or needs of the individual client. In common par- 
lance this may be called the sliding scale. 

Now it is quite a significant fact that whereas the existence 
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of various price levels for similar forms of medical service is re- 
garded as purely a business matter, case adjustment is con- 
sidered to involve the element of charity. It is charity in rela- 
tive terms. 

Patients, doctors, hospitals, and the general public all agree 
on one thing at least concerning the cost of medical care, name- 
ly, that “something should be done about it.” But what shall be 
done? The producers of medical service, or some of them, have 
proposed a remedy. 

Dr. Wingate M. Johnson, an esteemed practitioner of North 
Carolina, expresses the views of many other professional men 
in his article in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1931. The indi- 
gent who can pay nothing must be furnished medical care, but 
let this care be paid for by the public treasury or by private 
philanthropy. Let those who are not indigent pay: and let them 
pay in proportion to their means. Let them seek and cleave to 
a family doctor, receive service from hospitals and specialists 
only through him, and let them depend upon their family doctor 
to fix rates which will be fair and reasonable in accordance with 
their paying ability. In a word, let the indigent be provided 
medical care through public or private charity and let all the 
rest of the people be cared for under the sliding scale adminis- 
tered by physicians, or by hospitals under physicians’ direction. 
The consumer is to trust the producer to fix both the quality and 
the price of the service. In the case of medical care, this may 
imply placing in the family physician’s hands both one’s life and 
one’s pocketbook. Many patients have done this very thing and 
not suffered thereby. But will the program bear general appli- 
cation? 

Dr. Johnson’s panacea fails to take into account certain im- 
portant bodies of facts. For example, he assumes that the indi- 
gent are to be cared for by charity. But who are the indigent? 
Estimates made in 1929 in New York City indicated that out of 
a population of six million there were about 150,000 persons who 
were receiving aid outside of institutions from the chief or- 
ganized charitable agencies. This group was not merely “poor’’; 
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they had been investigated by responsible charitable organiza- 
tions and were known to be poor. They were the “certified” 
poor. Under Dr. Johnson’s program, they would probably be 
called the worthy indigent. Under Dr. Johnson’s program, these 
are the only ones to receive medical services free, if we take a 
strict definition of his terms. 

As a matter of fact, the great proportion of the population of 
the United States are not indigent, or poor in the proper sense 
of the word; they are self-supporting in normal times. This is 
illustrated by the fact that during the same year, 1929, it is esti- 
mated that approximately one million people in New York City 
received some medical attention in clinics, and there were un- 
doubtedly several hundred thousand persons besides who were 
furnished free physicians’ services and free or nearly free care in 
hospitals. This merely demonstrates the oft-repeated truth 
that, whereas only a very small proportion of the people in 
American cities do not meet their regularly recurring expendi- 
tures for food, shelter, clothing, and ordinary incidentals, there 
is a much larger proportion who do not carry the expense of the 
unusual and unpredictable event of illness, particularly those 
forms of illness which require care by specialists or in hospitals. 
It may be mentioned also that in New York City the Academy 
of Medicine estimated that 80 per cent of the patients cared for 
in clinics received service in a specialty. 

In other words, what Dr. Johnson’s panacea really proposes 
is that that great mass of the population who are normally self- 
supporting and self-respecting but whose incomes are only 
slightly above the minimum level of self-support are to have no 
recourse in sickness except the personal charity of a professional 
man. Such an alternative will never be acceptable to the Ameri- 
can population. The fact that professional charity may be gen- 
erously and even gladly given is beside the point. The medical 
service of a people cannot rest upon a pavement of good inten- 
tions. 

Dr. Johnson’s panacea furthermore fails to take into con- 
sideration a fact which is the most fundamental fact in all the 
economics of sickness, namely, that it is the unevenness of the 
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burden of sickness, not its total amount, which creates most of 
our present financial problems. 

The incidence of sickness is uncertain. One cannot tell when 
it will occur or whether it will occur within a given year or at all. 
The expense of caring for ‘“‘an illness” depends on the nature 
and duration of the illness and varies very widely, indeed, from 
a few dollars to a thousand dollars or more, omitting luxury 
levels. Because of its uncertainty, the burden of sickness, as- 
suming that it does occur, cannot be estimated in advance. 
Because of these characteristics, the incidence of the costs of 
sickness are highly uneven. More than half of the total annual 
expense for the care of illness in the United States falls on about 
one-sixth of the population. In any given year, 15 to 20 per cent 
of all families face high cost sickness. No one can tell in advance 
whether this burden will fall upon his particular family. 

In the preliminary report on the sickness outlay of 4,560 
families by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, the 
following facts were found, and these only confirm what has 
previously been ascertained in studies in 1918 by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics; in the extensive investigation 
of sickness in Hagerstown, Maryland, by the United States 
Public Health Service; and in numerous smaller investigations. 
This study showed, in the first place, that the sickness expendi- 
ture grew along with the family income. Families with less than 
$2,000 a year spent on an average $71.48, while those of incomes 
of $5,000 or more spent more than four times as much. Of the 
families whose incomes were less than $2,000, 19 per cent had 
to bear nearly two-thirds of the sickness expense during the year 
studied. 

In the second place, the study demonstrated that the burdens 
of sickness fall very unevenly. Thirty-one per cent of the fami- 
lies with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 carried three- 
fourths of the illness expense. Forty-four per cent of those with 
incomes from $3,000 to $5,000 carried 85 per cent of the expense. 
A little over a third of the families in the top group, those with 
incomes of $5,000 or more, carried 81 per cent. 

The contrast between the incidence of sickness and that of 
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such regularly recurring expenditures as food and rent is obvi- 
ous. Most of the other items in the wage earner’s budget are of 
the order of necessities or minimum comforts and are recurrent, 
though not at fixed regular intervals such as expenditures for 
clothing, fuel, recreation. But what about expenditures for 
automobiles or radios, silk stockings, candy or cigars, items 
which may appear in the budgets of some wage earners and 
which occur frequently in those of the “middle class.” During 
our prosperous period it was estimated that the current expendi- 
tures of the people of the United States for candy were a billion 
dollars a year; for automobiles, two billion; for tobacco and its 
accessories, an equal amount; for gasoline for pleasure vehicles, 
one and a half billion; for jewelry, half a billion: making a total 
of some seven billion annually for these engrossing elements of 
twentieth century civilization. This amount constitutes about 
8 per cent of the national income during our most “prosperous” 
recent year and is more than twice the total annual outlay for 
doctors, hospitals, dentists, medicines, nurses, preventive work, 
and all other forms and agents of health service. These comforts 
or luxuries are purchased as a result of a conscious decision to 
spend available funds for such purposes. Would it not be wiser, 
or is there not a moral obligation, to suppress or reduce such 
expenditures in favor of paying sickness bills or of putting aside 
money to provide against the day of sickness? 

This and all other moral questions connected with this sub- 
ject are hereby referred to the president of this Conference, with 
the request that he deal with them finally in his next encyclical. 
For me it is only necessary to indicate that expenditures for 
items which may be called comforts or luxuries can be planned 
in advance and that their amount can be definitely foreseen. 
Apart from the human appeal of comforts or luxuries and the 
incentives for their purchase furnished by modern advertising, 
these expenditures differ from sickness bills because the latter 
cannot be planned for and because their amounts are not defina- 
ble in advance. It is uncertain whether sickness will occur at all. 
It is equally uncertain whether the expenditure required, if it 
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does occur, will be inconsiderable, will be reasonably within the 
family’s ordinary means, or will be far beyond this limit. The 
economic conditions which thus apply to sickness bills are appli- 
cable to no other elements in the family budget. 

At this point, I am impelled to digress for a moment in order 
to name in a subdued voice a sin which a few social scientists 
and a number of social workers have committed because of fail- 
ure to recognize the unevenness and unforeseeability of the 
costs of sickness. I refer to the habit of including an annual 
allowance for sickness in family budgets. Budgets have been 
prepared for various purposes, some for guiding other people in 
spending their money; some for wage determinations; others for 
displaying how the American standard of living has been 
boosted by the political party in power or how it has been nearly 
destroyed by the same authority. I have collected some twenty 
budget studies, mostly made since the war, by different organi- 
zations, some governmental, some industrial, some university, 
and some social agencies. Minimum wage boards which exist 
in certain states and which have authority to fix minimum 
wages for women in certain occupations, have, for example, in 
Massachusetts, in 1925, allowed $16.12 per year for a year’s 
care of sickness in the budget of a single wage earner employed 
in the stationery business, or $20.80 for one in millinery. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics allowed $80.00 for the 
annual sickness allowance of a wage earner’s family in 1919. 
The National Industrial Conference Board in the same year 
allowed $31.20 in a budget for wage earners’ families in Fall 
River, Massachusetts. The usual run of these ‘“‘allowances”’ for 
wage earners’ families has been from $60.00 to $80.00, occasion- 
ally more. Two very carefully worked out budgets have recently 
come from social agencies. The Visiting Housekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of Detroit issued a wage earners’ family budget in 1925, 
totaling $2,153, and including an allowance for the care of sick- 
ness of $82.00. The Chicago Council of Social Agencies esti- 
mated for a self-supporting family of five a minimum budget of 
$1,588 without rent, or a little over $2,000 allowing a very mod- 
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erate rental, and in this budget $84.00 was allowed the family 
for the care of sickness. 

The point is not whether the amount of $31 or $84 is sufficient 
for a year for a family of five, or whether $16 a year, or as ina 
recent budget for school teachers in New York state $36 a year, 
will serve for a single person for the annual care of sickness. The 
real point is this: Of what use are such annual sickness allow- 
ances for the individual family? Can the individual family, by 
making such a budget, provide against sickness for the ensuing 
year? Obviously $16 or $36 mean nothing to an individual for 
a surgical operation in a hospital, or for pneumonia. Obviously 
a budget of $60, $80, or $100 for a family means nothing if any 
one high cost illness happens to come upon them. Moreover, 
none of these budgets allow for routine health service, such as 
annual physical examinations or preventive dental care. About 
half of an $80 allowance for a family of five would be used up if 
these services, which can be foreseen and budgeted against, 
were included. In other words, the principle underlying the 
making of annual sickness allowances in family budgets is 
fundamentally wrong. 

Family budgets have been useful in measuring and in helping 
to uplift standards of living; in fixing or adjusting wages; and 
in aiding social workers to administer material relief. Admitting 
officers in hospitals and clinics have used them as aids in judging 
the ability of an individual patient to pay for particular ill- 
nesses. Knowledge of family budgets of various sizes, display- 
ing the reasonable or usual expenditures for food, clothing, rent, 
and other recurring items, are useful in judging how much a cer- 
tain family can be expected to spend for an illness at a given 
moment. Sickness allowances such as have been made in family 
budgets suggest the average paying ability of families with a 
certain income. Such information may be useful in endeavor- 
ing to increase this paying ability through wiser distribution of 
expenditure, or in suggesting how much the families of a given 
income group could reasonably expend for annual sickness in- 
surance, were such a plan available for distributing the cost of 


illness. 
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Average annual sickness allowances, such as have been made 
in family budgets, may in any given year provide enough or 
more than enough for the care of current illness in perhaps one- 
third of all families, the one-third upon whom in that year little 
or no illness happens to fall. Such allowances might provide 
minimum sickness care, but no preventive health service for 
perhaps half the families. The remaining percentage of families 
must face charity or financial disaster. 

The very process of estimating “‘sickness allowances” in fami- 
ly budgets rests upon the incorrect assumption that sickness is a 
regularly recurring and predictable expenditure, and that it can 
therefore be planned for in advance, as can most, if not all, of 
the other items in the family budget. The truth is just the oppo- 
site. Sickness is a nonbudgetable emergency, so long as indi- 
vidual families must deal with it out of their own resources. 

There are three ways of solving the strictly financial problems 
of sickness. Can individual families save enough to meet sick- 
ness costs out of their funds as they go along? Can, and should, 
charity of the public or of the doctors, dentists, and hospitals be 
the buffer that absorbs what families themselves cannot cover? 
Can groups of families build collective reserves whereby the 
cost of sickness can be distributed over the group and over a 
period of time? 

When we face these questions and the facts of which I have 
given only the slightest sketch, I think we are forced to the con- 
clusion that only a small fraction of the families of this country 
can budget individually against the larger emergencies of sick- 
ness. This means that every year a certain proportion of fami- 
lies must secure their care by charity unless and until some 
method of group distribution of the cost of sickness can be 
worked out. Is charity then the social buffer which will look 
after that one-seventh or one-fifth of all families who are faced 
every year with sickness bills larger in amount than they can 
possibly carry out of current incomes or cash savings? We can 
look after the indigent by public or private charity, and we have 
to do this. But the financial calamities of sickness affect not 
only the indigent but millions of other people every year. The 
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60 or 70 million dollars raised annually by all the community 
chests of the country and the time and service generously given 
by many physicians are hopelessly small to pay the sickness 
bills of those who cannot pay them themselves out of their indi- 
vidual family budgets. The panacea of charity is outworn, and 
it is Just as unfair to the physician and other producers of medi- 
cal service as it is to millions of consumers. 

It is worth noting that a series of factual studies on the sub- 
ject of the so called “‘abuse of medical charity” has been made 
within the last twenty years, chiefly of the clientéle of hospitals 
and clinics in many different parts of this country. All have 
agreed that the proportion of individuals able to pay for the 
services of a private physician who have sought charitable care 
of hospitals and clinics is extremely small, rarely over 4 per cent. 
I have not time to review these studies in detail here, but they 
include investigations made by several different county medical 
societies and other strictly professional bodies, by public com- 
missions, by individual hospitals and clinics, and by social 
agencies. These studies have differed in approach but they all 
agree in their conclusions. , 

No one can read such studies, much less examine individual 
case records of hospital and clinic patients or talk with the 
physicians and others who have known the people personally, 
without being startled by a sense of the exigent demands of 
sickness. It is true that financial difficulties befall families for 
other reasons than sickness and unemployment. People make 
unwise commitments for purchases beyond their means, they buy 
worthless stocks, they attempt small business ventures which 
fail, they plan their expenditures badly, they lend money to 
friends who do not repay them, they buy a home with too little 
capital and lose it because they cannot keep up interest pay- 
ments on the mortgage. Appealing stories of pinching or dis- 
aster arise from other causes than sickness. Sometimes it is the 
fault of the sufferers, sometimes it may not be. Sometimes sick- 
ness itself can be definitely traced to indiscretions or to de- 
liberately unwise action by the victim. The same is true of un- 
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employment. But, by and large, both unemployment and sick- 
ness are not the fault of the individual sufferer. 

One of the most recent studies of a group of families in Chica- 
go brought out the further fact that, among most of the millions 
of self-supporting families whom sickness drives to the charita- 
ble hospital or clinic, the primary recourse has previously been 
the private physician. These cases give overwhelming evidence 
that it was only after they had paid for some private service 
that most of these families turned to what they understood was 
“part” or “straight” charity. 

The Heller Committee for Social Research under the auspices 
of the University of California recently published a study of the 
finances of self-supporting street-car men in San Francisco. 
Among this group the total family incomes were less than $2,000 
in four cases out of five, and half spent less than $68 for all 
forms of medical care. The report goes on to say: 

Aside from the inability to provide against death and old age, the chief 
hardship of this group was the lack of adequate medical care. Their income 
and perhaps their pride barred them from free clinics, but at least half the 
families had a story of needed medical attention for which they could not raise 
the money. Children needed adenoids and tonsils removed, wives needed oper- 
ations, a tuberculous child should be sent to the mountains; major dental 
work was out of the question although the wife’s bridge was broken, the hus- 
band’s teeth should be extracted and replaced by plates, the children suffered 
from toothache. The birth of a baby in these families usually used up a year’s 
savings, and the smallest illness, especially of the breadwinner, left the family 
in debt for years. 


In the various sickness surveys of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, from about one-fifth to two-fifths of the peo- 
ple with incapacitating illness secured no medical care. A report 
just issued by the University of Kentucky declares that in 31 
counties of that state there is no decent medical service at all, 
owing to the small number of physicians, the absence of hospi- 
tals, and the advanced age of the medical men who are in these 
communities. I have visited a mountain county of North Caro- 
lina in which there were four physicians, most of whom were 
over 60 years of age, to serve a population of 18,000. In a sick- 
ness canvass of the Mulberry District of New York City in 1922, 
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16 per cent of the people sick in bed at home had had no doctor, 
while of those who were sick but nevertheless went to work, 42 
per cent secured no medical service. 


The Massachusetts Department of Public Health reports: 


Rheumatism patients as a rule are not receiving treatment from physicians. 
At the time of the survey, 67.9 per cent were either treating themselves or 
receiving no treatment. This rate varied with the economic status of the 
patient. In the well-to-do group, $0 per cent were receiving self or no treat- 
ment and in the poor group, 75.7 per cent. During the past year, 30 per cent 
of the well-to-do and 58.2 per cent of the poor received either self or no treat- 
ment. As we go down the economic scale, the percentage of rheumatics re- 
ceiving either self or no treatment increases. 


We are familiar enough with the statement that in rural dis- 
tricts there is a shortage of physicians, but there are ample facts 
also to show that in the midst of comfortable towns and great 
cities, with more doctors per thousand of population than in any 
other country in the world, one person in every four and some- 
times in every three, went through a disabling illness without 
medical attention. No shortage of doctors, but a shortage of 
doctoring at the very doors of the medical schools! Why? 

While some of this neglect is due to ignorance and a little to 
deliberate decision in favor of healers and quacks, one of the 
greatest causes is lack of means. The doctors who are generous 
with their skill and would give it freely if they but knew where 
and when to give; the business men whose profits shrink because 
of lost time and of inefficiency due to uncared-for sickness 
among employees; the philanthropists and city fathers who will 
and do provide hospital care—these should reckon together the 
bulk and cost of neglected sickness in terms of dollars as well as 
misery. 

What can we do about it? The problem of sickness is a dou- 
ble one; financial on the one side, professional on the other. The 
people face the problem of paying sickness bills. The producers 
of medical service on the other hand have the task of furnishing 
it eficiently and economically. On the professional side, there 
is much complaint about the expense and confusion of seeing 
many specialists. Many outstanding medical men express the 
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opinion that specialization among doctors has proceeded to an 
undue extent, and that we have insufficient standards as to 
what constitutes a specialist. The present production of private 
medical services is taxed with a heavy overhead. From 35 to 50 
per cent of the income of physicians and dentists goes to meet 
professional expenses and does not constitute income for the 
professional man and his family. 

I have no panacea to offer for the financial or professional 
problems of medical care. They will not be solved by panaceas 
but by experimentation. Let me review a few outstanding ex- 
periments that have already been made. One hundred and fifty 
or more group clinics have been established as private enter- 
prises of physicians to practice medicine in an organized instead 
of an individualistic way. These clinics are mostly in the middle 
west. They have demonstrated that first-class medical service 
can be rendered by a clinic and that such clinics can compete 
successfully with private medical practice, both as to quality 
and cost of service. The study of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care shows that the charges to patients by the pri- 
vate group clinics are about the same as the fees in local private 
practice, whereas the incomes of the physicians are substantially 
higher than those of individual practitioners in similar branches 
of work. In other words, the group clinics have made economic 
gains, chiefly by saving overhead, but they have passed on these 
gains to the producers and not to the consumers. 

We need not quarrel with higher incomes for physicians, but 
the public is interested in a type of organization which will give 
some of the economic benefits to the consumers as well as to the 
producers. In this respect, the Cornell Clinic in New York City 
and other pay clinics in New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, and elsewhere have made a significant contribution. 
These clinics have been established as public service enterprises 
like the typical hospital. They are furnishing service at cost to 
the patient and are paying the professional men for the services 
which they render. They are not charging interest or deprecia- 
tion on the capital investment any more than hospitals do, since 
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this investment has been made by the community for the pur- 
pose of public service and without expectation of financial re- 
turn. 

Pay clinics have been a source of much controversy. They 
have usually been attacked by local county medical societies on 
the ground that they are competing with private medical prac- 
tice. It may be well to keep in mind that in the United States 
competition is not a crime. Competition is a prized American 
tradition. Our American tradition, however, expects that com- 
petition will be “fair.” The evidence goes to show that most of 
the service rendered by pay clinics is in the specialties, and thus 
does not compete directly with the general practitioner. But by 
and large, in so far as pay clinics do compete with medical prac- 
tice when, may I ask, is their competition fair? I believe it to be 
fair when the service of the clinic is efficient, the physicians are 
adequately compensated, the public has free choice between 
medical service at clinics on the one hand and at private offices 
on the other. 

The same principles as govern a pay clinic may apply to hos- 
pital service, and are so applied by that noteworthy experiment 
now conducted by the Massachusetts General Hospital in its 
Baker Memorial building for people of moderate means. This 
represents joint action on the part of the lay group representing 
the community and the medical staff representing the hospital 
as to what the fees charged patients shall be, both for hospital 
care and professional services. In other words, it means a regu- 
lated professional fee in the regulation of which the professional 
men have a part. This action of the two groups means also that 
the patient is presented with only one bill, not two. 

The first year of the Baker Memorial experiment showed that 
patients were able to secure a kind of hospital service which 
formerly was not available to them except at much higher cost 
and that a good many of these patients would have otherwise 
had to go into the charitable wards of hospitals in which the 
medical men received no compensation whatever for their pro- 
fessional services. 
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Another highly interesting experiment can be observed in 
some small communities. In a county in Iowa, there is one 
hospital which is the medical center for its area. The physicians 
not only bring cases there for hospital care but they have private 
offices in the building. Such work as they do for charitable pa- 
tients is carried on in the same building as for their paying cases. 
The stimulation of professional association, the economies in 
saving overhead, and the value of keeping prominently before 
the public a single center which stands for the efficient care of 
illness and the promotion of health may all be realized through 
such medical center organizations in which the public and the 
profession will join for the economical and effective provision of 
medical care. Time does not permit enlarging upon the details 
of these experiments. I can only give brief mention to a very 
few. In some localities, the medical profession itself has taken 
a substantial part in initiating these. 

On the financial side of the sickness problem the interesting 
experiments are those which are endeavoring to distribute the 
cost of medical service so that it does not fall upon the sick per- 
son or his family at the very time when illness descends. 

By taxation we may spread the financial burden of medical 
care over the whole community as we do now for mental disease 
and tuberculosis. The care of sick people in city and county 
hospitals is paid for by the whole community through taxation. 
A few county hospitals in the West are set up as community 
enterprises. They are not merely for the “‘poor,” but take all 
social classes. Here the costs of hospital care are distributed 
over the whole public, though fees up to the cost of service are 
sometimes charged those patients who are able to pay. 

A striking example of the use of taxation as a means of dis- 
tributing the cost of medical service is in the Canadian provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. In about fifteen of the rural 
counties of these provinces in which the people are not unpros- 
perous, but in which distances are great and population sparse, 
it has been as difficult to secure local medical service as in many 
rural counties in our states. These Canadian counties (they call 
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them “municipalities’”) have engaged physicians on salary. 
They are “county doctors,” but they serve everybody, not 
merely the poor. Every resident and his family may have the 
doctor’s services without payment, except that most of the 
counties charge a nominal amount for the first home call in a 
case of sickness, in order to minimize unnecessary visits for 
trivial conditions. Hospital care is not included and, in fact, 
many of these areas have no hospitals as yet. An interesting 
account of the success of this plan in furnishing good medical 
service to rural areas is given in one of the reports of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. 

The major experiments in distribution of financial burdens 
of illness, however, have been not through the use of taxation 
but through the principle of insurance. 

Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, is a town of about 8,000 
people, most of whom make their livelihood from one of the five 
mills—textile and rope industries. Through the initiative and 
leadership of a fine physician, a hospital was built by the mills 
some years ago and a plan of sickness insurance was set up. All 
of the employes and their families, that is, almost the whole 
population, receive medical service for a flat payment of less 
than one dollar a month which is matched by an approximately 
equal sum from the employers. The hospital is open to them. 
Home care may be furnished and the doctors’ offices are in the 
hospital building as an out-patient department which is not a 
place of charity but of community service on a basis of self- 
support. Here is a noteworthy indigenous experiment in co- 
operative medicine. 

On the other side of this continent, I visited a few weeks ago 
the Ross-Loos Clinic of Los Angeles, a private group clinic, 
which, besides its other work, has been furnishing for two years 
medical care to over two thousand city and county employes 
for the flat rate of two dollars a month. The members of their 
families are not covered by this payment, but can secure care 
at specified reduced rates. The monthly payment covers care in 
sickness at home, in the hospital, or at the doctor’s offices in the 
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clinic. The president of the County Employes’ Association told 
me that the plan had worked splendid!y. The members, she de- 
clared (they include some social workers, by the way), are highly 
satisfied with the service and many of them have received care 
which otherwise they would have been entirely unable to afford. 
A committee of the employes acts as intermediary between the 
mass of members and the physicians in order to discuss problems 
of administration of this sickness insurance and to receive and 
adjust complaints. 

Some of us here present became personally familiar with first- 
class medical service on an annual payment basis while we were 
students at a university. Many of the leading institutions have 
a highly developed medical organization for furnishing the stu- 
dent body with complete curative and preventive service. The 
student group, though in several ways not representative of the 
general population, presents an unusually favorable opportunity 
for demonstrating the financial economies and the medical ad- 
vantages of organization for the prevention as well as the care 
of disease. 

Sickness insurance by individual policies sold by commercial 
companies is far too expensive for wage earners and even for 
people of moderate means, particularly since these policies cover 
the risks of sickness only incompletely. Any significant applica- 
tion of the insurance principle to sickness must be through or- 
ganized groups of one kind or another. The use of insurance to 
provide for the care of sickness is gradually extending through 
the larger industries. For the middle classes what is needed is 
not so much a general insurance against sickness as an insurance 
against the high cost illnesses. Families with incomes from 
$3,000 to $6,000 can pay for the ordinary and minor illnesses 
out of current income, but the heavy sickness expenses, most of 
which are nowadays associated with hospital care, run up into 
the hundreds or thousands of dollars for a single illness. Insur- 
ance against hospital illness is practicable, and, for the sake of 
the middle classes, nothing is more needed than experiments in 
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this direction such as have been undertaken in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, and as are under consideration elsewhere. 

We may hope that the report of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care when it is issued next year will summarize the 
facts and conclusions of a representative group of people on 
these questions and come to grips with the economic as well as 
the professional issues of present-day medical service. I ought 
to say at this point that while I am an active member of that 
committee, I am speaking, at this time, wholly as an individual. 

There remains a final question about which the professional 
people have much to say. When it is proposed that medical 
services be furnished on some organized basis, we are confronted 
with the fear that organization will stifle the essentially personal 
service of the doctor. “‘Machine-made medicine,” “department- 
store medicine,” “‘medical slaves serving patient robots,” are 
some of the phrases used to describe the clinics, the insurance, 
and other organized plans to which I have been referring. 

Let it not be forgotten that the patient has an interest in this 
question as well as the doctor and the dentist. You and I as 
patients want to receive a personal service when we are sick. 
We want to feel that the doctor is interested in us and not mere- 
ly our illness; that he is giving us something of himself and not 
merely some time which we are paying for. 

Is personal service possible in a medical organization? The 
answer of thousands of doctors who are today associated on the 
staffs of the best private and public clinics and hospitals and of 
the hundreds of thousands of patients who throng to them 
would be affirmative. Medical service through organization in 
some clinics and hospitals is hurried, mechanical, impersonal. 
Medical service in others is mutually satisfactory to physician 
and patient. There is a great professional stimulus to the physi- 
cian through participation in an organization with other medi- 
cal men. Under the right conditions, this stimulus more than 
counterbalances a tendency toward institutionalism. 

Do methods of annual payment or the use of salaried physi- 
cians depersonalize the doctor’s relation to his patient? An in- 
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surance company or an industrial corporation may hire a doctor, 
at the cheapest price it can get, to care for policyholders or em- 
ployes. The company and the patients will get no more than 
they pay for. I am not an advocate of a general system of pay- 
ing doctors wholly by salary, but I do know that putting them 
on salary no more alters their scientific standards, their personal 
incentives, nor their interest in patients than paying school 
teachers or university professors by salary makes them careless 
of the personality or welfare of students. Just the contrary is 
the case. Who would prefer the private tutor paid by fees to 
the instructor who has the more dignified status of a salary? 
He is freed from financial dickering with his client to devote 
himself to professional service. Do not physicians possess just 
the same intrinsic professional incentives as teachers? 

I am not afraid, therefore, of a tendency toward organization 
in medical service either on the financial or professional side, so 
long as we always recognize (as I think doctors and patients al- 
ways will) that medical care must remain a personal service and 
that the goal of organization must be to preserve and develop 
personality, not to submerge it. This is the nub of the present- 
day effort in education. All of us now recognize that education 
must be conducted through organization, and yet the best 
schools and colleges, despite their increasing size and complex- 
ity, are successfully developing an emphasis upon the individu- 
ality of the student. Individualism, whether of the rugged or of 
the non-political variety, is not important now that we have 
passed our pioneer days, but individuality is and always will be 
important. Twentieth century America must cultivate indi- 
viduality, not in spite of, but as the goal of its advancing social 
organization. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL SOURCES OF 
INSPIRATION FOR SOCIAL WORKERS: 
ROOTS OF COURAGE 


Mrs. Mary Willcox Glenn, President, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York City 


E HAD met on a case work basis. She was a registered 

\ \) nurse who had taken postgraduate courses and had 

evinced special skill in the treatment of mental pa- 
tients. One could see, even at a first meeting, that she was an 
exceptionally well poised person. To resourcefulness in treat- 
ment, one might feel assured, she would add fearlessness in 
handling a critical situation and ability to carry through what 
she undertook to do. Character was the word one felt called on 
to use in defining the sum of her qualities. What one was keen 
to learn was in what soil her roots were sunk. I asked her one 
day, after we had been discussing the specific problem which 
was our mutual concern, what had given her strength to fulfil, 
often single handed, the succession of tasks, each of which had 
called for no less a degree of courage than of professional skill, 
which I knew had been assigned to her, both in America and 
Europe. Her answer was simply, “My faith.” 

Not until the following day did I ask her what she meant by 
faith. I was concerned with finding not alone what might be her 
religious connections but what light her definition of religion 
might shed on her manner of conducting her life. Her answer to 
my question, as I have meditated on it during the months which 
have intervened since we talked together, seems to be epito- 
mized in the words of Hezdrel. Those who have seen “The Green 
Pastures” will recall that God says to Hezdrel, ‘How is it you is 
so brave?” And Hezdrel answers, “Cause we got faith, dat’s 
why.” God’s rejoinder is, “Faith? In who?” and Hezdrel re- 
plies, “In our dear Lord God.” 
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As to her history, she told me that she was born in Persia. 
Her parents were Christian missionaries, as had been her grand- 
parents. The latter had been Parsees before their conversion to 
Christianity in the middle of the last century. One can picture 
her forebears as loyal followers of Zoroaster, standing valiantly 
from one generation to another for the faithful exercise of their 
religion, fulfilling side by side with their co-religionists, the 
teachings of Zarathustra (the Iranian form of the name, Zo- 
roaster). They along with their fellows, one may believe, had 
striven to further “the beneficent purpose of the good God”’ and 
had endeavored to find “happiness in dedicating” all their 
“facilities to his service.”? They, as well as other followers of 
Zarathustra, had doubtless realized that they were free each to 
make his individual choice as to whether he should become 
“active and militant in the divine cause.” That choice, one con- 
jectures, had lain so often on the side of good, that they had 
helped establish the fact that Parsee is a byword throughout 
Asia “for culture, honesty and benevolence.” Her parents, 
loyal to the practice of their compatriots—that when possible 
the daughters as well as the sons should be given the benefit of 
a liberal, English education—sent her as a young girl to the 
United States. Following on her graduation from college and 
training school, she had had to meet an extraordinarily varied 
set of personal problems. Through solving her individual diff- 
culties, she had attained to self-mastery. 

As I think of her the vision is before me of a vast Asiatic 
plateau, across which hordes of men have moved from immemo- 
rial time in pursuit of racial well being. From the company of 
the many bent on material conquest, some God-fearing men in 
successive generations have drawn away to stand apart under 
the starry heavens to meditate on God’s ways. They have stood 
still to learn, through listening, what they should do as the re- 
sult of their solitariness to fulfil the purposes of their religion. 
They have rested from active labor to gain strength, through 
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communion, to make some next decisive move. Their endeavors 
do not seem to be remote, as I think of her as a descendant, nor 
as I pick from current magazine articles and from newspaper 
reports of recent speeches straws which show that the wind is 
beginning to blow anew in the direction of heeding the call of 
religion. The vision of men praying alone under the stars was 
also before me, when one of the ablest field workers of one of our 
national social work agencies recently said to me, in discussing 
the particularly delicate and baffling situations with which she 
had been grappling this past winter, that she did not know what 
she would have done if she had not had prayer as a recourse. 
Through prayer she had come into relationship with a power 
wholly other than herself, had, on a level other than that on 
which she made her human contacts, got a fresh impetus for a 
next step. 

I pick up the current issue of a social work bulletin to find 
that in an article on child welfare a member of the faculty of a 
department of social work in a university quotes Baron von 
Hiigel’s statement that “the soul to grow needs quiet.”’ She 
uses the statement to illustrate a point she, herself, wishes to 
make. Everything which effects the growth in personality of a 
human being, social case workers would agree, is their concern, 
but to take the soul into account has not been a common prac- 
tice. What I should wish to emphasize in regard to my Asiatic 
social work friend is that her strength lay in the well rounded- 
ness of her own growth. Step by step, as it were, her technical 
training in hospital and clinic, her developing skill as a practi- 
tioner, had moved with her expanding ability to meet resource- 
fully the personal claims laid on her by relatives and friends. 
But, also, step by step she herself had moved in conscious rela- 
tionship with a power which lay outside of her own being. “Let 
us go to the house of the God of Jacob,” said Isaiah “that He 
may teach us His methods and that we may walk in His ways.” 
The God of Jacob, of him who, the Bible story tells, wrestled 
with God until the sinew of his thigh shrank. An allegory, one 
might say, descriptive of the struggle between the claims of the 
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spirit and of the flesh, explanatory of a process whereby men 
have been taught that the ways they alone devise, the methods 
they alone evolve, will prove in the end to be valueless when put 
to the test by God, himself. 

During the past winter I spoke in a mid-western city at the 
annual meeting of a family welfare society. In front of me sat a 
group of people, staff and board members, active volunteers and 
contributors who had been called on to respond to a tide of ap- 
plications for relief, which rose so rapidly that the society, itself, 
seemed at times to be submerged. I made allusion to the Vic- 
tory of Samothrace as one may see her in the Louvre, with wings 
widespread, but feet firmly placed on the prow of the galley 
which supports her. I said that one feels, with a thrill of pro- 
found admiration, that she could be carried on to any sea of 
experience with no loss of balance, that her poise is perfect. A 
young staff worker came to me after the meeting to ask, “What 
do you mean by poise?” My answer was, doubtless, confused 
in expression. But, as she questioned, I realized, even more 
than while making my address, that what I had wished to con- 
vey was that power to maintain balance in a crisis which comes 
when one attains to a level of deliberation, where the apparently 
overwhelming nature of the emergency which confronts one is 
seen in relation to all the factors which need to be held in mind 
if any desirable solution is to be found; furthermore, when one, 
through the aid of intuition, or may I say grace, comes to realize 
that one is but an instrument to be used for the slow fulfilment 
of a divine purpose. I wished also to stress the fact that he, 
who as sculptor brought the Victory of Samothrace into being, 
had himself been the servant of an inspiration. His creation 
stands triumphant in the sight of successive generations of 
lovers of art as a supreme example of poise, because, in spite of 
his being a master of technique, he brought his acquired skill 
under the yoke of obedience to an inner creative impulse. 

I read recently some notes made by an unusually sane social 
work executive who had been studying with keen appreciation 
the report of a field worker made in the form of a stream picture 
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of long time contacts with individuals and with communities. 
He had written on the margin of one of the pages, by way of 
soliloquy, “daring to use thinking as an economy of time.” To 
think! To put the mind to work! Perhaps no worker of his mind 
gave more lift to us of the National Conference of Social Work 
than did Dr. Crothers on such occasions as he addressed us. 
Dr. Crothers, not at a meeting of the National Conference, but 
in a sermon preached in his own church in Cambridge, drew a 
distinction between magnificence as descriptive of the great 
deed, and magnanimity as characterizing the great mind. The 
first he defined as having to do with quantity; the second, with 
quality. 

We New Yorkers have now in view what one would like to 
think is an ultimate example of magnificence in the Empire 
State building which soars upward for 86 stories. The supreme 
present-day instance of magnanimity was offered us this past 
spring. There was significance to me ir the fact that it was on 
the eve of Palm Sunday that Gandhi and Lord Irwin met for the 
memorable conversation—those two, face to face, alone to- 
gether for nine hours (according to the newspaper account). 
Whatever degree of magnanimity was shown by Gandhi in that 
interview was not different in kind from that which he had 
shown on many other occasions when he had been in conflict 
with Europeans. Sir Gilbert Murray wrote in 1918 in an article 
entitled ““The Soul As It Is and How To Deal with It,” a de- 
scription of Gandhi’s conduct during a general railroad strike in 
South Africa in 1913. Gandhi had been repeatedly imprisoned 
because of the efforts he had made to better the condition under 
which his fellow Indians were living in South Africa. When the 
strike was declared by the railroad employes, Sir Gilbert Mur- 
ray says, ““The game was in his hands” if he had taken steps 
such as an ordinary agitator would have taken. The oppor- 
tunity was an extraordinarily fine one to secure a settlement 
favorable to his just ambitions for his own people. He had but 
to exert the influence which he possessed. His orders, neverthe- 
less, were for his people to resume work until the government 
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should be safe. “A battle of the unaided human soul against 
overwhelming material force,” adds Sir Gilbert, an evidence of 
how a man’s body which can always be conquered “‘gives you so 
little purchase upon his soul.” I do not feel it to be extraneous 
to the purpose of this meeting to go so far afield for an illustra- 
tion of magnanimity. 

To turn, however, to what more immediately has relation to 
us social workers. A comparatively young social worker put to 
me a question early in the new year, which had directly to do 
with professional standards. She was a highly skilled case work- 
er in the family field, who I knew had been keenly interested in 
the practical application of sound psychiatric methods of ap- 
proach to clients. She was resourceful, persistent in effort to 
further the development of technique in an intensive type of 
case work practice. “What,” she said, “is happening to our pro- 
fession?”’ In her eyes was the haunted look which one sees in the 
eyes of those whose jobs are threatened or lost. It was the look I 
saw in the eyes of men who were sitting on benches in Washing- 
ton Square when I recently walked through it. The difference lay 
in the fact that they faced hunger of body, she, hunger of soul. 
What she had given to help develop the profession of which she 
was a part, was of the substance of her being. To see the pro- 
fession threatened meant to feel slipping from her that which 
she felt made for her identity as a human being, not alone her 
identity as a social worker. 

The executive secretary of one of our mid-western family wel- 
fare societies told me of the same question having been put to 
him this past winter. An answer has been given by one of the 
case workers in that same society. The doubt came to her, the 
case worker, over a year ago as to the worthwhileness of at- 
tempting to continue in family welfare work in the face of 
rapidly mounting case loads. The query was in her mind, when 
she attended the National Conference in Boston last June, her 
supervisor wrote me, whether one as a conscientious, profession- 
al worker should try to hold on when standards set in better 
times were being so steadily undermined. She was converted at 
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the Conference to take a new stand. She moved from the point 
where one thinks of one’s profession as dependent on one’s own 
molding efforts to the place where one realizes that it has be- 
come a vocation: that as such it is shaping one to unforeseen 
usage. She returned to the society, the supervisor recently 
wrote me, determined “‘to get under the situation and see it 
through.” She has had, my correspondent continued, “one of 
the most satisfying years she has ever put in.”” The question as 
to the relationship between social work as a profession and as a 
vocation was put to me, also, recently, by a student in a school 
of social work. She had entered upon her period of training for 
specialized service as one who heeded a call. She felt after some 
months of training as if she had lost her bearings. Her object, 
to be of use to her fellow human beings, seemed blurred by the 
demand laid on her to be objective, marred by the requirements 
of a technique. Her dilemma is no new one. Any teacher of any 
school of social work has had to try to resolve such bewilder- 
ment. What struck me as different was that the question was 
put by a girl of a type other than that which characterizes the 
girl who ordinarily puts it. She was obviously college bred, she 
undoubtedly had been in close contact with skeptical youth. 
The something other than what college had offered was what 
she had looked to find in social work, itself. 

She would have gotten the completely satisfying answer to 
her question if she had come with me later to the meeting of the 
board of a family welfare society, at which a district secretary 
described with absolute simplicity what she and her staff and, 
also, her fellow district secretaries had done during months of 
heavy pressure. The district secretary brought before the 
board, by vivid portrayal, a procession of men and women who 
were suffering acutely in mind and body because of the loss of 
employment. They passed in review as distinctive persons, who 
were courageous and, also, resourceful in the face of disaster, 
who made response to what the technically trained social worker 
offered in the way of understanding of their several predica- 
ments. But it was not only the clients who moved as it were 
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before us. They moved in company with their visitors. These 
last, one saw as no less professional because, true to the history 
of any scientific or cultural profession, they had borne vicari- 
ously the suffering which the perfecting of their service entailed. 
They had come to the place where one accepts the burden which 
the arduous vocation lays on the shoulders of the valiant pil- 
grim. “No member of the staff is failing to feel the pressure,” 
she ended by saying, ‘‘no one of us would willingly be else- 
where.” 

The Parsees demonstrated, it has been said, that ‘‘man’s vo- 
cation is to put his whole self at the service of Holy Wisdom.” 
So to do means to attain poise. It is not far fetched to say that, 
if I close my eyes, I can see this particular district secretary as 
well as many others of her kind, who stand as sure-footed on the 
prow of the vessel on which they have elected to sail as does the 
Victory of Samothrace on her galley. As the vessel moves for- 
ward into uncharted seas they maintain the balance which 
comes from being well grounded. With minds alert, acquired 
skill is put to serve fresh enterprises. They are joint heirs of 
professional attainments and of the labors of those who have 
heeded the voice of the spirit. 

Dr. Alice Salomon, director of the Berlin Training School for 
Social Workers, writes in the February issue of The Family of 
the early days of social work when, to the new recruit, enlist- 
ment was “like setting foot in a new country,” wherein one 
found that one was raised to “a higher spiritual level” and ex- 
perienced “an inner self-acceptance.” “‘Now,” she continues, 
“social problems seem merely facts among which they (the new 
workers) were born.”’ “Women who enter social work may no 
longer need for the understanding of their calling that inner 
questioning and meditation which were formerly necessary to 
the development of a satisfactory personal and practical atti- 
tude toward social problems. “But do they,” she asks, “no 
longer need these qualities for the practice of their profession” ? 
and “Is there danger that the worker of today .... is trying 
to build his structure, not upon immutable laws, but upon his 
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own concepts?” and she concludes, “It lies in the very nature 
of social work that it cannot be successfully practiced without 
sincerity and depth of soul.” 

No one who heard of Dr. Salomon at the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work in Washing- 
ton can fail to recall the impression she made, as she faced her 
audience, of being one in whom burned an unquenchable flame 
which would turn to ashes whatsoever was of transitory value in 
the new concepts which were being analyzed under her guid- 
ance. 

Answers to the questions Dr. Salomon raises in her article are 
to be found, my illustrations show, in the responses now being 
made by trained workers who are under abnormal pressure. 
They are attaining to a new level of spiritual as well as of psy- 
chological discernment. The hammer blows of hard times are 
shaping their case work technique to meet the exigencies of un- 
precedented situations. The intensive work with individuals, 
imbued as it is with concern for the findings of psychiatry, 
which was in process of development in prosperous times, has 
put the technically equipped worker at a point far in advance 
of the place the social case worker had reached previous to 
earlier periods of economic depression. Ground is not lost. The 
profession, as such, has roots sunk too deep into the soil of 
shared human experience to lose what it has won through studi- 
ous pursuit. Moreover, a call has been heard—the call of a host 
of sufferers. Many are learning that suffering, when shared, 
opens new doors of apprehension. Workers have found their 
purpose steadied as they have witnessed the way in which peo- 
ple who habitually live close to the margin of need are strong 
to resist demoralization. It is they, the clients from mean 
neighborhoods, who in many instances are found not to be 
baffled. These latter have an attitude toward life which results 
from the possession of an inner force of character—not from 
having attained a standard of comfort. 

I read a short time since an illustration of strength in family 
life in a case work record. The visitor, in commenting on the 
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moral resistance of a woman, whose husband and father of her 
young children was the victim of an incurable sickness, and who 
was, therefore, facing radical readjustments in their home, said, 
“She has a vital and implicit faith in God and in circumstances 
somehow working for the ultimate good.” 

Social work needs must put reliance on inherent strength in 
people when what it can offer falls far short of the service re- 
quired. What they, the people, can teach us as to themselves 
and as to their reactions becomes preeminently important ina 
time of economic crisis. Important, not alone as a guide to 
emergency action, but even more as a basis for future measures 
for social betterment. 

Social case work has serially been swayed by preoccupation 
with some new specialized type of contribution, which has been 
in process of development in some field of social research or serv- 
ice other than its own. Latterly, psychiatry has been the ab- 
sorbing influence. But today, enriched by psychiatric findings 
and sobered by the economic crisis, social case work is at a stage 
of growth where it can contend with pressure éf intake in such 
a manner as to continue to see the individual as an individual 
even though he be one of a myriad; see the individual in the 
light of his actual or potential strength; see him, moreover, as 
the embodiment of a soul, as human because endowed with a 
spark of divinity. Mrs. Florence Kelley, at a meeting of the 
National Social Work Council, expressed in her terse way what 
I am trying to say. She spoke there of Miss Jane Addams’ 
genius for reverencing the human soul, as the basis of her, Miss 
Addams’, work with neighbors. 

At a chapter meeting of the American Association of Social 
Workers held during the early part of this past season, which 
was devoted to considering the question as to why those present 
had come into social work, a member said, “‘three years in fam- 
ily work can often be a lifetime of living.”’” Another member 
added the statement that “insight into the working of the emo- 
tions and mental life of his fellow beings had made it possible 
for him better to live and without question to look forward with 
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squared shoulders and high head.” Still another said that he 
found the first place to begin to work out adjustments was with- 
in “‘our own circles, offices and homes.” Shoulders are squared, 
head is held high to meet the sacrifices entailed in fighting one’s 
way throughout a period of extraordinary strain, when one has 
a great incentive. George Russell (A.E.) says that “great sacri- 
fices are dependent on great memories or great hopes.” The 
hope of the social worker lies in the belief that his present ex- 
perience will prepare him better to act in behaif of social life 
than could service in easier times. 

A mature social worker recently let me see, through intimate 
conversation, how her philosophy of life had deepened as she 
met for herself and with her family and her clients the problems 
of retrenchment. A volunteer, who has been facing personal re- 
adjustments, writes me that “there is something about pressure 
that is revealing and not distressing. And that,” she adds, “‘is 
something one comes upon with surprise. It is good that it is so, 
for it means that there is adventure in it as well as in prosperity 
—perhaps more.” 

But hope needs more than an incentive. Walter Lippmann is 
quoted as saying, in a speech which he made after the deplorable 
sale of the New York World, that world-wide problems cannot 
be successfully solved by “rallying people to a symbol, a phrase, 
a set of principles and a program.” There must be a person to 
look to as leader. 

Symbols, phrases, sets of principles, programs! I think of 
Mr. Lippmann’s dictum in relation to a vivid experience of my 
own. When I was recently in Paris, I read on the facades of 
many churches the challenging words, precious to the French 
revolutionaries of the eighteenth century—liberty, equality, 
fraternity. I had seen them even inscribed in bold type on 
stones of the facade of Notre Dame. I walked one day along the 
left bank of the Seine, past the cathedral, until I came to one 
of the bridges, the Pont de la Tournelle, from which one may get 
one of the finest views of Notre Dame. On the bridge, facing 
east, with back turned to the apse of the cathedral, stands an 
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impressive statue by a modernist sculptor, Landowski. A shaft 
of stone rises straight up from the parapet of the bridge. The 
long base merges into the figure of a nobly formed woman, who 
looks forward with level gaze and whose hands stretch straight 
down to rest on the shoulders of a child, who seems, also, to 
emerge from the common base. As I looked the words of the 
prophet, Ezekiel, came to me, “‘At the door of the temple, be- 
tween the porch and the altar, were about five and twenty men 
with their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun towards the 
east.” 

I faced west. From where I stood, above the head of the mod- 
ern sculptor’s symbol of maternity, rose the perfect spire of 
Notre Dame, a medieval symbol of aspiration. I walked back to 
stand in front of the west facade. In the tympanum above the 
central doorway sits the figure of the Lord, between the em- 
blems of the cross and the staff. The hands, with wounded 
palms, are lifted in judgment. Against the lintel of the door at 
the Lord’s feet, stands the woman and the child. God’s supreme 
gift to man. Listening I seemed to hear the words of the psalm- 
ist being sung within the choir of the great cathedral, sung as 
they have been in Gregorian chants by unnumbered worshipers 
down through the centuries. 

Liserty: “And I will walk at liberty; for I seek thy com- 
mandments.” 

Equatity: “I will speak of Thy testimonies also, even before 
kings, and will not be ashamed.” 

FRaTERNITY: “I am a companion of all them that fear Thee, 
and keep Thy commandments.” 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


UNDERSTANDING THE DELINQUENT: SOCIETY 
IN RELATION TO THE CHILD 


Jane M. Hoey, Assistant Director, Welfare Council 
of New York City 


‘k- are two fundamental needs common to all chil- 
dren, so fundamental that they could be stated as basic: 
the need for security and the need for development.” 
This sentence in the report of the Committee on Delinquency 
of the White House Conference states accurately, it seems to 
me, the major obligations of society to the child. 

That society is not so organized at the present time as to give 
all children an opportunity for development is strikingly illus- 
trated in the studies into causes of crime made during the past 
five years by the New York State Crime Commission. These 
studies included case histories of men in prison and reformatory, 
youthful offenders and juvenile delinquents. Urban and rural 
areas which seemed to be breeding places of crime were also 
analyzed to see what the factors were which seemed to encour- 
age antisocial behavior. One special study was made of the rela- 
tion of the press to crime and the administration of criminal 
justice. It will not be possible to give in detail the findings of 
these studies, but certain general conclusions will indicate how 
criminals are made and our responsibility in the making. 


I 


The life histories of 145 men committed to the New York 
State prisons and reformatory during a two months period in 
1927 were carefully studied to see what route they took to get to 
prison and where along the road they might have been diverted 
from their criminal career. Four of these men had been sen- 
tenced for life. A large number of them had their first contact 
with the law as persistent truants from school, sometimes at a 
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very early age. They were committed to schools for truants, 
had graduated to children’s “protectories,” from there were pro- 
moted to reformatories, and finally arrived in state prisons. 
Nowhere along the line was there individual study sufficient to 
find the underlying causes of delinquency in each case or to 
treat them if discovered. 

In brief, the findings of this study were that there is no unit 
cause of crime and that many factors enter into the making of 
one delinquent. Bad or broken homes, poor neighborhoods, 
difficulties in school, poverty, drunkenness, mental abnormali- 
ties, low moral standards, were all contributory factors which 
might have resulted in antisocial conduct. The majority of the 
men began their delinquent careers as children, presented be- 
havior difficulties in school, and later became persistent truants. 
Experiences with courts and correctional institutions did not 
deter them from committing other offenses. All but twenty 
were employed in “‘dead-end”’ jobs, having received practically 
no vocational guidance or training in the schools. Community 
organizations such as settlements, clubs, or other forms of super- 
vised recreation touched the lives of only five of these men. 
Their favorite recreational activities were commercial amuse- 
ments of a poor type. While most of the men had been baptized 
as children, few had continued contact with the church in later 


life. 


II 


Since so many of the offenders studied had started their de- 
linquent careers during their school period, 201 case records of 
boys about to be committed to a school for truants were ana- 
lyzed. There was a striking similarity in the early histories of 
the adult offenders and these boys. They came from the same 
types of homes, the same poor neighborhoods, had experienced 
similar difficulties in school, had been subject to little or no 
scientific study as to their mental capacity, aptitudes, etc., had 
failed in school, had been made to repeat the same subjects 
term after term, and finally escaped from the situation by re- 
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maining away from school and finding an outlet in undesirable 
pursuits. 

From this study and other evidence, we were inclined to be- 
lieve that society recruits more adult criminals from the per- 
sistent truant group than from the nontruants. The following 
year we decided to see if this were true, and so selected 251 boys 
who had graduated from the truant school six to eight years 
previous and'traced their subsequent careers. Of these 49 per 
cent were not' found in the records of school delinquents, police, 
or correctional institutions in New York State. This does not 
mean necessarily that all of these had no further delinquencies; 
they may have moved from the state or assumed other names 
and so were not traceable. However, the facts are appalling as 
to the 51 per cent, or 127 boys who were found to have subse- 
quent careers. 

In this six to eight year period they had been arraigned 697 
times and committed to correctional institutions 460 times; 21 
per cent were for juvenile delinquencies and 30 per cent for 
adult offenses. It is estimated that 1 per cent of the population 
indulges in crime, but 14 per cent of this group were arraigned 
for felonies of a serious character. 

Certainly mass treatment in institutions did not deter this 
group from committing further offenses. Why, then, do we con- 
tinue to use this method of treatment? It costs millions for 
prison construction alone and we have abundant proof that it 
neither protects society nor reforms the offender. 

The same inadequacies as to homes, family life, education, 
religious training, vocational guidance, and recreation were 
found in the lives of these young offenders as were present in 
those at the end of the road—in prison—and those beginning 
their delinquent careers—in the truant school. 

We were convinced that family life, the neighborhood, and 
the school played important parts in influencing the behavior 
of children. However, we could not explain why one child in a 
family, under the same influences, became a delinquent and 
another a respectable member of society. For this reason we 
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selected for study 40 pairs of brothers not more than three years 
apart in age, twelve to fifteen. In each pair selected one child 
was undoubtedly successful in his social contacts and making 
progress in school and the other, his brother, had been in the 
children’s court at least once for some serious delinquency. 

One finding of this study should be of special interest to edu- 
cators. The so-called ‘“‘problem children” had lower average in- 
telligence than their ‘‘normal”’ brothers and so undoubtedly re- 
ceived unfavorable criticism from parents and teachers. But 
the astonishing fact is that they had superior mechanical ability 
not only to their brothers but to a group of unselected children 
in the New York City schools. However, little or no attention 
was paid by teachers to the vocational or personality needs of 
these children. They failed repeatedly in the fourth and fifth 
grades. Vocational training was only given in the seventh and 
eighth grades and they never reached there. When shall we stop 
trying to prepare all children for high school and college when 
we know that most of them leave school after the grammar 
grades with most inadequate preparation for life? 


Ill 


During the past year we tried to find out what happens to 
the youthful offender of sixteen to twenty-one years of age 
whose property rights we so carefully protect but whose personal 
rights we leave quite unguarded. This age group was Tesponsi- 
ble in the year studied for more than its share of major crime. 
Crimes involving personal danger, violence, adventure, and 
thrill were primary among those committed by youths. 

Detention facilities are usually in the same building, with 
adult offenders in a separate section. However, in New York 
City our institutions are so overcrowded that two have to be 
placed in the same cells, often for months at a time, awaiting 
trial, and one boy may be an accidental offender and the other 
well versed in crime. 

Judges showed no more leniency to this group than to adult 
oftenders. Both were subject to “bargain counter” justice. Out 
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of 1,584 indictments for felonies there were 1,214 changes in 
plea from guilty to not guilty, accompanied by a reduction in 
charge. About the same proportion escaped punishment as did 
the adult criminals. The recommendations of probation officers 
were often disregarded by the judges; those with good prognosis 
as to future conduct were often given prison sentences, and 
those with poor prognosis were sent to the reformatory, where 
they would soon be released. 

The life histories of a selected group of these youths indicated 
similar conditions to those found in all the other case studies. 
When the home addresses of these offenders were put on a spot 
map in accordance with established health areas, most of them 
fell in ten districts that might be called crime areas. These 
same sections are the ones where families have low economic 
standards, where there is poor housing, congestion, and inade- 
quately supervised recreational facilities. 

In previous years studies were made of the two districts in 
New York City which produced the greatest number of juvenile 
delinquents. The same conditions were evident in these dis- 
tricts as in the crime areas described above. There were few 
constructive influences and many destructive ones. There was 
no machinery for understanding or treating delinquent children, 
no consciousness on the part of the community of the need for 
concern about juvenile delinquency, no appreciation of the 
relation between childhood delinquency and later adult crime. 
That slum areas are breeding places of crime is evident. That 
we have devised no machinery for eliminating such community 
sore spots is also apparent and is a challenge to every one in- 
terested in preventing crime. 


IV 


Two studies were undertaken of rural counties that seemed 
to be contributing an unusual number of adult offenders to state 
institutions. The problem found in these rural sections was not 
professional crime but a tendency toward delinquency—a let- 
down of old social controls. The churches were not holding the 
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young. Parents seemed to supervise their children only to a 
limited extent. Sex delinquencies and drunkenness were not un- 
known among high school students. 

The curriculum in the schools was not adapted to the needs 
of rural children and no appreciation of the advantages and 
opportunities of rural life was taught. Nor were the children 
trained to usefulness in that life. Hence there was a drift to- 
ward the cities on the part of young people. The automobile 
made possible new recreational pursuits. Dance halls moved 
from villages, where some supervision was maintained, to the 
highroads outside the towns, where no one questioned closing 
hours or the sale of liquor to young and old. 

Almost nothing was known of modern case work and those 
who did get into difficulties received little in the way of con- 
structive help even from the juvenile court. It was obvious in 
those rural counties, as in the urban areas, that there was not 
sufficient recognition of social problems by the community lead- 
ers who might have developed resources for preventive work. 


V 


That newspapers are an important factor in influencing hu- 
man behavior, especially those whose mental age and character- 
istics make them impressionable, was a conclusion reached in 
the study of the relation of the press to crime. Printing of lurid 
details of crimes, illustrated with objectionable pictures, as is 
done in some of the tabloids and other newspapers, serves only 
to stimulate the depraved. It is evident that some drastic rem- 
edy must be devised to meet this situation. While censorship 1s 
deplored, it is suggested that newspapers of this caliber may 
force it upon all the press. 


VI 


A final report of the “subcommission on causes” of the New 
York State Crime Commission is called Crime and the Com- 
munity, a Study in Trends in Crime Prevention. In this volume 
an attempt is made to utilize the conclusions of all the reports 
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in outlining a program for crime prevention which might be 
adapted to any community. The major recommendation is for 
the establishment of neighborhood councils which will bring to- 
gether all the agencies, public and private, concerned with the 
social life of that district. The neighborhood was chosen as the 
unit for a crime prevention program because it includes all 
the primary agencies which influence child life—the home, the 
school, the church, the street, the recreation center, the gang; 
also because juvenile delinquency as well as adult crime have 
their roots in neighborhoods, especially the poor ones. 

The purpose of these organizations would be to find out 
through careful study the present and future needs of the 
neighborhood and try to integrate all the social forces in the 
area into a harmonious program. In the districts with low eco- 
nomic standards and high delinquency rates there would un- 
doubtedly be a special division of the Council on Crime Preven- 
tion, while, at the same time, other divisions would attack prob- 
lems of housing, health, family welfare, and so on. 

All known methods of work with individuals and with groups 
must be carefully scanned by such organizations to see whether 
or not they meet the needs of youthful offenders. Both case 
work and group work agencies have fallen short in the past in 
both understanding and treating the delinquent. Their machin- 
ery is not adequate. It is said that case loads are usually too 
heavy to give the individual child the attention he needs, and 
group work agencies have enough to do to care for the child who 
fits easily into their programs without going out of their way to 
plan for the delinquent child. But whose responsibility is that 
child? Must we have new community machinery to meet his 
needs? Can we not work out an extension and integration of the 
programs of both types of agencies through neighborhood 
councils or otherwise, so that not only delinquents but all chil- 
dren may have the benefit? But the character of the machinery 
is, after all, of only minor importance compared with the stand- 
ard of service given and the goals toward which we are aiming. 

It seems to me that we must have in all organizations dealing 
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with human beings—in schools, churches, courts, social agencies 
and the like—individuals with high ideals, broad vision, and 
understanding, as well as expert knowledge and an objective 
point of view. Our present method of training and selection 
does not always insure our securing such individuals, nor does it 
guarantee to those selected an opportunity to develop their 
work in a way that will bring the|best results. Another task for 
the reorganizers of society! 

What do we want for all children? The Committee on De- 
linquency of the White House Conference has so ably stated the 
case that I can only supplement it. Normal family life is a pri- 
mary requisite—love and understanding on the part of the 
parents toward each other and their children; sufficient regular 
income to insure health and at least a minimum of decency and 
comfort; privacy, quiet, and a place for children to enjoy their 
normal pursuits in their own homes. Few if any children in 
large areas in our cities have such opportunities. 

The neighborhood should have in it some constructive forces 
and.as few destructive ones as possible. Serious consideration 
should be given to developing special facilities to meet the needs 
of children in poor neighborhoods. Usually there is congestion 
and poor housing in these sections, the streets are not kept clean, 
and the personal hygiene habits of the families leave much to be 
desired. Mothers often have to supplement the casual labor or 
inadequate wages of the father and are away from home when 
the children need them most. Children spend their time in the 
streets and in the cheaper type of commercial amusements, 
which are usually in abundance. In such districts supervised 
recreational agencies of a good type are often lacking or reach 
only limited groups of children if they are present. 

The function of the school could not be better expressed than 
in the report of the Delinquency Committee. “The school 
should be responsible not only for information but for forma- 
tion,” it says. But I believe we must first reach an agreement 
on what we mean by character before we can ask teachers to 
guide children in developing these traits. The dishonesty and 
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low moral standards we see in high places in many types of so- 
cial organizations are not inspiring examples for children to 
follow. 

Child guidance clinics seem to be the best social machinery 
yet devised for diagnosis of personality and behavior difficulties 
of children. It seems to me, therefore, that those should be pro- 
vided in schools and that the delinquency areas should be first 
equipped. But the work of the clinic will be nullified if the 
school curriculum is not sufficiently flexible to allow its adapta- 
tion to meet the needs of different types of children. In the 
majority of schools all over the country the curriculum is still 
quite rigid. Little education for life or parenthood is given. 

The church should be the instrument through which one of 
the greatest motivating forces yet known to man, religion, is 
made known and becomes a part of the lives of those who are 
capable of appreciating it. Petty quarrels over words and ma- 
chinery will have to be abandoned by church authorities and the 
spirit of Christ followed if the “spiritual illiteracy,” as someone 
aptly phrased it, from which we are now suffering is to be over- 
come. No substitute has been found for religion as a force for 
good, yet thousands of children in the United States today have 
been deprived of a knowledge of its beauty and power, as a 
source of happiness, by indifferent parents and sometimes in- 
adequate church leadership. 

Satisfactory guidance for a vocation and an avocation, in 
accordance with individual capacities and aptitudes, would 
seem to be the right of all children. Industrial leaders must be 
willing to cooperate closely with the schools if adequate voca- 
tional guidance is to be given. Outside interests must be de- 
veloped so that the monotony of machine work may be com- 
pensated. 

We must insist that the state, which is the machinery we have 
devised for our own protection have as its executives persons 
who are constantly guarding the interests of those groups in the 
community who cannot care for themselves. Our programs for 
state care of children must not become routinized. We must not 
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be satisfied with custodial care alone for our dependents and 
delinquents. They must have also an opportunity for develop- 
ment so that they may find security for themselves. 

Social agencies must develop programs which shall supple- 
ment state care and give to unusual children the type of care 
which the state does not often provide. However, the relation 
between public and private agencies must be much more clearly 
defined than it has in the past if we are to receive from both 
types of agencies what they are capable of giving to adults and 
children alike. Interest in the perfection of technique should not 
crowd to the background the essential needs of large groups in 
the community. Someone must assume responsibility for their 
care, and we must determine who that shall be. 

Social workers today, it seems to me, must be able and willing 
to do community planning in social work. They must bring to 
the attention of all groups their evidence as to social needs and 
participate with other groups in organizing social forces to meet 
these needs. They must be objective in their work and willing to 
adapt old techniques to new situations and adopt new methods 
when they find that old ones have failed. Only in this way can 
we fulfil our obligations to society and the child. 


STATE AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
CHILD WELFARE: ALABAMA’S PROGRAM OF 
STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION 


Mrs. Alfred M. Tunstall, Director, Alabama Child 
Welfare Department, Montgomery 


OUNTY Child Welfare Boards.—Primary responsibility 
C’« the development of service for neglected, dependent, 

delinquent, or otherwise handicapped, children in Ala- 
bama is vested in the county child welfare board. Under the 
provisions of law, this board consists of the juvenile judge, 
the probate judge of the county in all counties of the 
state but five, as chairman, the president of the county 
board of education, the county superintendent of schools, 
one member of the county finance board, such member 
being selected by that body, and three members with vary- 
ing terms appointed by the judge, two of whom must be 
women. The board is authorized to employ an executive 
agent—county child welfare superintendent—and assistants, 
the salary or salaries and expenses to be borne by the county 
board of education and the county finance board out of public 
school funds and out of the public funds of the county in such 
proportion as may be agreed upon by the boards authorized to 
make payments. The local county child welfare board elects 
the county superintendent of child welfare and assistants, 
where there are such, but only persons having been certificated 
by the State Board of Education and the State Child Welfare 
Commission are eligible for employment. 

The educational qualifications prescribed by the State De- 
partment of Education, the State Child Welfare Commission 
concurring, are: Graduation from an accredited college, three 
years’ experience in supervised social work or in teaching, and 
some social training. By agreement of the two state boards, a 
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short course in case work and community organization provided 
by the university has been accepted as a starting point when 
the worker has been able to meet the other requirements. Only 
provisional certificates are granted and each worker must 
attend some school of social work two summers out of every 
three in order to renew her certificate. 

The promotion of county child welfare boards, the supervision 
of their work, the selection and training of county child welfare 
superintendents, constitute some of the several functions of the 
State Child Welfare Department. But the state department it- 
self has just completed a little more than its first decade of 
service. Ten years is a very short period in which to put into 
operation such experiments as ours have been and a shorter 
period in which to determine accomplishments with any real 
degree of satisfaction or any measure of certainty. 

Study by Child Welfare League of America.—Realizing the 
importance of auditing the work of the entire department and 
desiring that the state might build soundly and wisely and 
might benefit by the experience of other states, the State Child 
Welfare Commission last year, 1930, asked the Child Welfare 
League of America to make a thorough study of the plans, struc- 
ture, and accomplishments of the child welfare program of 
Alabama, and to outline the next steps that need to be taken in 
the development of the project. In his introduction to the re- 
port, Mr. Carstens says: 

The State Child Welfare Department of Alabama has made notable prog- 
ress during the last decade, and particularly since the enactment of child 
welfare legislation by the 1927 legislature. The largest contribution of the 
Department to the State’s program of child care has been the creation of a 
state-wide plan, the purpose of which is to give all children in Alabama equal 
opportunities for wholesome home life, and the fullest development of per- 
sonality. 

County child welfare boards authorized by the legislature have been 
established in sixty-three of sixty-four counties, with superintendents of child 
welfare who have had training in social work. In addition to these counties, 
in Jefferson, Mobile, and Montgomery counties public child welfare service 
is an auxiliary service of the Juvenile Court. 

Mr. Carstens points out that Alabama was one of the first 
states to consider the development of county units of service. 
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The sentiment for this form of organization first showed itself 
in larger cities, particularly in Birmingham, where the judge of 
the juvenile court felt the need for such service. The first serv- 
ice therefore became auxiliary to the juvenile court and has 
remained so up to the present time in the three largest cities. 

About the time when the State Child Welfare Department 
was organized, there was also organized an agency called the 
Alabama Children’s Aid Society, whose purpose was to undertake 
the child-placing work of the state, leaving the Child Wel- 
fare Department free for educational, inspectional, andsu per- 
visory service. In the evolution of the child welfare program of 
Alabama, it was found necessary to limit this society’s service 
to Jefferson County, and it was re-organized into the Children’s 
Aid Society of Jefferson County, whereupon the Child Welfare 
Department took over the child-placing service for all parts of 
the state outside of Jefferson County. 

In accordance with this first program, the cases of homeless 
and needy children were referred from all parts of the state to 
the State Child Welfare Department, including such children 
from Jefferson County as could not be provided for by the pri- 
vate societies. This led to the saddling upon the state of many 
children of whom the various counties relieved themselves, 
either when there were still resources available in the counties, 
or when the counties should have made provision themselves 
for care of their children. 

In accordance with the present program, more or less realized, 
the care of handicapped children is first of all the responsibility 
of the county. To supplement local service, the State Child 
Welfare Department will accept into its care children whose 
needs are such that the resources of the county cannot meet 
them, or children requiring special care when the number is so 
small that it is uneconomical for the county to provide for them. 
The state, meanwhile, besides asking the county to carry its 
burdens and assisting it financially to do so, stimulates the de- 
velopment of local resources, promotes interest in better stand- 
ards of work, and helps to train beginners for more efficient 
service. 
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Service to children through the county units—The program of 
county boards of child welfare includes three particular case 
work functions: first, work with families that are negligent in 
sending their children to school; second, work with dependent 
families or children, in order that a satisfactory adjustment may 
be made either in the children’s own homes or in some foster 
home or institution; third, work with families and individual 
children for the correction and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Many additional services not definitely included in the 
above three classes are undertaken. 

In the rural county, the function of the county child welfare 
board is unlike the work of boards in urban centers. The un- 
differentiated social work it undertakes for children falls into 
three major groups. 

The first is the responsibility to the individual child. The 
social problems giving rise to a child’s absence from school are 
essentially those giving rise to any other form of social malad- 
justment. The study made by the Child Welfare League of 
America shows that “anywhere from Io to 54 per cent of the 
volume of ‘welfare’ work originated in school attendance prob- 
lems, and needed and received intensive case work service.” 
This does not include families where school attendance work 
was done which did not later develop into major cases. The 
study revealed that, in one county, an experienced worker, who 
was doing an excellent piece of work, estimated that in go per 
cent of her school attendance cases, intensive service would have 
been desirable. 

Acting as probation officer of the juvenile court, the executive 
of the child welfare board, the county child welfare superin- 
tendent, also has direct responsibility to dependent and delin- 
quent children brought before the juvenile court. The deplor- 
able tendency in many juvenile courts to declare neglected or 
unfortunate children delinquent and to overlook the possibilities 
of probationary service indicates a greater need for service to 
individual children in the place of their local residence. 

The second responsibility of the child welfare board is that of 
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determining the needs and resources of the local community. 
Through this unit, Alabama hopes eventually to collect data in 
each county which will indicate the services already provided 
by private or public agencies for the care of children, data which 
will indicate the needs of the entire group of children, as well as 
needs of special underprivileged groups. It is hoped that the 
county child welfare board will function, for the analysis of such 
data, to determine needful developments in a program of service 
for local children. In the collection and the analysis of social 
data, the various state departments should expect to provide 
specialized professional service. 

The third responsibility of the county child welfare board is 
that of supplementation of existing resources. This supplemen- 
tation should be based on the individual needs of the local 
groups. Here again the state departments must function in 
guidance and standardization of contemplated extension. The 
recent report of the subcommittee on the administration of local 
public units of child care of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection says in this respect: 

There is at present a wide-spread disposition, which is to be deplored, to 
provide in a local unit only one paid social case worker who is expected to 
undertake not only a wide variety of case work service to adults as well as to 
children, but also to develop various forms of community activities. County 
service of different types, such, for instance, as recreational programs, or 
correctional work, may be centered in the same administrative unit, but not 


unless additional staff with qualifications for the particular additional service 
is provided. 


Alabama’s present program is a pioneer one. Before she can 
develop specialized service for specialized needs there is an inter- 
mediate stage through which she must pass. A far-reaching and 
sound local program for children must be rooted in the con- 
sciousness of the people of the community. It cannot be im- 
posed from federal or state units. It must be grounded in under- 
standing of the needs of children and in the belief in public re- 
sponsibility for meeting those needs. This can be reached only 
through a program, long time though it may be, of education 
of individual and public consciousness. The county child wel- 
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fare board is a logical channel through which such a task may be 
undertaken. 

While the Alabama program is that of local emphasis, the 
county child welfare superintendent performs many services 
directly in cooperation with the state departments of education 
and child welfare. 

State Department of Education.—From the State Department 
of Education, the county child welfare superintendent has avail- 
able the service of an attendance supervisor and the assistance 
of state workers giving aid to special groups of handicapped 
children, such as rehabilitation of the crippled or blind. 

State Child Welfare Department.—The relationship of the 
State Child Welfare Department to the county unit is well de- 
fined. It becomes the duty of the department, by law, to advise 
with the juvenile court judge and to supervise the work of the 
probation officer, who is the county child welfare superintend- 
ent. Furthermore, it is the responsibility of the state to assist 
and direct the county child welfare superintendent and her 
board in service not only to individual children but in the de- 
velopment of community resources to meet needs. The state 
supervisor or assistant gives case advice and is responsible for 
developing the work of local units in her district. In addition 
to supervising county units and engaging in direct care of cer- 
tain children, the State Child Welfare Department inspects and 
licenses all child-caring institutions and administers the state 
child labor law. 

Alabama’s program of state and local cooperation has run 
through all that has been said. It might be summarized briefly 
by quoting again from the Child Welfare League study: 

The main responsibilities of the State in this program are to supervise and 
to stimulate the development of standards of work in the various counties; to 
interpret to the public the elements of a good child welfare program; and to 


undertake a certain amount of direct care of children whose needs cannot be 
met in their local communities. 


Next steps in Alabama’s program.—Alabama’s program is still 
in its infancy. Its failures are as outstanding as its accomplish- 
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ments. The subcommittee on the Administration of Local 
Units of Child Care, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, says in regard to Alabama: “Theoretically the 
county board of child welfare can care for dependent, neglected, 
delinquent and handicapped children. So far, however, they 
have been able to do so only to a limited extent.” 

Among the major recommendations for the development of 
a child welfare program in Alabama, made by the Child Welfare 
League of America as a result of their survey, are the following: 
first, further development of the reorganization program re- 
cently started in the State Child Welfare Department, separat- 
ing child care from county organization and supervision, by 
providing additional staff in both divisions; second, provision 
for additional social service in the various counties of the state, 
in order that they may increasingly assume responsibilities, best 
dealt with near at hand, which implies making available funds 
for adequate aid to families, for an increased social service staff, 
and for stenographic service; third, a well organized plan for the 
training of state and county social workers; fourth, the enact- 
ment of legislation, enabling counties to appropriate money for 
aid to dependent children in their own homes, with administra- 
tion by the county child welfare boards, and providing for sup- 
plementary state funds; fifth, the development of facilities for 
temporary boarding home care of dependent children in their 
own communities; sixth, coordination of institutional care with 
the general child welfare programs, and integration of the plans 
for social service, by institutions, with that provided by the 
state, counties, and private agencies; seventh, coordination and 
further development of programs for the prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency, and provision for physically handicapped 
and mentally defective children; eighth, establishment of child 
guidance clinic service which will reach all parts of the state; 
ninth, consideration of the welfare of Negro children, so that in 
planning for the further development of child welfare service, 
their various needs may be met; tenth, encouragement of pri- 
vate services, well financed, properly staffed, and operating 
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with acceptable standards, coordinated with the whole county 
and state social welfare program. 

The legislature of Alabama is now in session. Bills in con- 
formity with practically all these recommendations have been 
submitted. If their passage can be secured, Alabama will move 
forward with renewed determination to protect and safeguard 
its child life. 

Alabama does not mean “Here We Rest.” It never did. Ala- 
bama means vegetation gatherers, or thicket clearers—maybe 


both. 


AV 


IMPORTANCE OF ARCHITECTURAL ENVIRON- 
MENT IN THE TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS 


Sanford Bates, Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington 


HE recent serious disturbances in some of our state 

penitentiaries have brought the question of the housing 

of prisoners forcibly to the attention of the public. 
What went on inside of the prison wall has always been more or 
less of a mystery to men in the street and, therefore, novels, 
movies, and newspaper articles about prison life provoke a keen 
and sometimes a morbid interest in the subject. 

The failure of our communities to provide adequate prison 
and reformatory facilities has caused serious overcrowding in 
some quarters; and we are faced with the immediate duty of 
providing new prison buildings. 

The question must, therefore, soon be settled as to what will 
be the character of these new buildings, and, in order to deter- 
mine this question, we must consider what our general approach 
to the whole problem of the treatment of the prisoner is to be. 
The importance of prison architecture cannot be overempha- 
sized and, in a sense, it is fundamental to the whole problem of 
prisoner management and rehabilitation. 

At the outset we find ourselves faced by certain rather serious 
conflicts of opinion. Society, having decided to sequester an 
individual in a prison, demands first of all that he be kept there. 
Therefore, the first requirement of a prison would seem to be 
that it be so designed as to provide the requisite strength of 
control. On the other hand, keen students of human nature 
have proclaimed that the traditional type of steel and stone 
structure is so forbidding and so hopeless in its aspect as to 
make difficult, if not impossible, the more recently demanded 
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task of improving the individual character of the prisoner. 
These people point out that practically all of our prisoners are 
released again into the community but, if the effect of the 
prison upon them has been such as to make them more anti- 
social and more dangerous, then the prison has failed in its 
whole purpose. On the other hand, if the purpose of the prison 
is to protect society, it could do so better by rendering its in- 
mates less dangerous, more productive, and more law abiding. 

Some of these difficulties may have arisen out of the fact that 
the prison was originally designed as a place solely of detention. 
Other forms of punishment—death, torture, expatriation, fines, 
and forfeiture—were imposed upon those who had been found 
guilty. The prison or jail was for those who were being detained 
pending their trial. In such an institution the sole consideration 
was that the person so held should be there when wanted, and 
it was perhaps natural that steel and stone should be the pre- 
dominant elements in such a structure. This feeling survives 
today and we find our county jails infinitely more forbidding 
and repelling places than our institutions of punishment. 

The development of the jail or prison as a place of punishment 
is comparatively recent, and, even when this evolution had 
taken place, the idea still persisted that if the prison as a place of 
punishment was to supersede such forms of punishment as the 
rack, the thumb-screw, the torture chamber, it must, if it should 
properly fulfil its mission, be made as disagreeable and deterrent 
as the humanitarianism of those days would permit. 

It was not long, however, before the opportunities of these 
permanent punishment places as agents of reformatory treat- 
ment became appreciated. John Howard, Charles Dickens, 
Dorothea Dix, and the early Quakers in this country demanded 
something more of a prison than a place of misery. 

Our country first undertook the building of prisons on a 
large scale during the first three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Penologists are all familiar with the controversy, which 
raged at that time, as to whether the so-called Philadelphia sys- 
tem or the Auburn system should prevail in the construction 
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of our penitentiaries. The Quakers of Philadelphia built their 
big prison on the basis that best results could be obtained with 
large cells, each with a separate yard in which the prisoner 
should be completely incommunicado, there to regenerate him- 
self through penitence and introspection and with the help of 
divine intervention and, separated from the contaminating in- 
fluence of other prisoners, be released a better man. 

This system did not have many converts in this country and 
practically all of our other penitentiaries were built on the 
Auburn or interior cell block type. This type made friends be- 
cause of the presupposition that work and association during 
the day would justify the smaller and more restricted living 
quarters during the night. The solitary system was almost com- 
pletely adopted by England and foreign countries and so we 
find across the water today nearly all of the large Continental 
prisons built on the model of the Eastern Penitentiary in Phila- 
delphia. 

On the other hand, on my visits to eleven foreign countries 
in which I have seen eighteen prisons of one kind or another I 
have never seen the counterpart of the steel and stone cell blocks 
which are common in our American penal institutions. Even 
the enthusiastic praise of Charles Dickens, who tells in his 
American Sketches about his visit to the new house of correction 
in South Boston where he saw an American cell block, did not 
shake the English attachment to the Philadelphia system. 

We now find ourselves at the point where we question the 
wisdom of the steel cell block type of construction. First, be- 
cause we do not think it necessary as the only means of restrain- 
ing our prisoners. The prisons of England and the Continent 
prove the amount of steel bars which we use is not necessary 
for this purpose. And, second, because we have felt that the 
unnatural and cage-like atmosphere of the stone cell with the 
barred door or opening is such as to make the rehabilitation of 
the hopeful prisoner less likely to be accomplished. And so we 
hear the demand from the New Prison Building Commission in 
New York that discrimination be practiced in the housing of 
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prisoners. They call for prisons of the maximum security type, 
others of the medium security type, and still others of minimum 
security. This merely means that the thoughtful penologist of 
today is applying the hopeful doctrines of classification and 
individual treatment on erring humanity in the field of archi- 
tecture as well as in the field of education and psychology. 

It was my great good fortune to attend the session of the 
Tenth International Penal and Penitentiary Congress last sum- 
mer in Prague. The question which occasioned the greatest 
amount of discussion was this very topic having to do with the 
housing of prisoners. Some of the more progressive delegates 
were determined to force a resolution condemning the practice 
of solitary confinement as the usual and ordinary rule of treat- 
ment. Many of the foreign countries, notably France and 
Italy, believe that solitary confinement is the most satisfactory 
form of discipline, but even the English who have made tremen- 
dous progress in prison management in the last twenty years 
did not seem willing to go beyond a resolution which called for 
association during the daytime but insisted that the cellular 
confinement was the normal method of confinement at night. 

Strange to say, the American delegates found themselves 
unable to agree even to this advanced English position, and the 
reason for our difficulty was in the definition of the word “cell.” 
To an American the word “cell” means a steel and stone cage 
forming a part of an interior block of cells of small size and for- 
bidding aspect. With the foreign prison administrators the 
word “‘cell” means a commodious room ventilated directly from 
the open air and large enough to maintain a man with some 
degree of comfort under the separate system as generally prac- 
ticed in those countries. With the growing feeling in this coun- 
try that many of our prisoners may be safely lodged in dormi- 
tory wards and honor camps, we could not agree to a resolution 
which stated that the cellular system by night was an organic 
part of a progressive penal system. The debates upon this sub- 
ject were the most stimulating and the most suggestive of any 
which took place in the Congress and clearly indicated the im- 
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, portance which it was felt the matter of prison architecture 


played in the general subject of treatment of the prisoner. 
Many of the Continental delegates resisted hotly any attempt 
to break down the solitary system. The English, German, and 
American delegates, however, succeeded in adopting the follow- 
ing resolution: 


1. The cellular system should be considered an organic part of any progres- 
sive system. At night it is essential to modern administration. 

2. As for prisoners on trial, the cellular system should be applied ab- 
solutely. 

3. The cellular system by day for penalties of short duration has certain 
advantages and certain disadvantages. One can realize the advantages and 
avoid the disadvantages by adequate medical service and classification of the 
prisoners. 

4. For long penalties the system of common cells by day can be used, pro- 
vided the prisoners are never placed together while not working or being 
guarded. Surveillance can be relaxed in proportion to separation of prisoners 
in homogeneous groups. 

5. One can also consent, so long as possible, to the request of the prisoner 
for continued isolation of prisoners of good conduct who might be worthy of 
special consideration. 

It is understood that the cell should be a room which offers sufficient 
privacy and safety. 


At the morning session to which this resolution was offered 
for adoption the American delegates tried to amend it still fur- 
ther by the substitution of the following draft: 

A progressive system in penal administration could not be reduced to the 
cellular system and often demands for the prisoners recourse to the advantages 
of the system of dormitories by night and of working in groups by day. Prison- 
ers accused, but not yet convicted, ought to be under a system whose purpose 
would be to protect them against contamination by other prisoners convicted 
or accused of important crimes. 


While the Americans were not successful in the substitution 
of this amendment, matters were amicably adjusted later by 
the adoption of a compromise paragraph proposed by Lord Pol- 
warth of Scotland, as follows: 

As a general rule a system of separate confinement by night must be regarded 
as an essential part of modern prison treatment, but there may be exceptional 


circumstances in different countries which require a system of dormitories or 
rooms in common. 
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There is no doubt whatever that so far as the safety of control 
is concerned many of our prisoners which we, through habit or 
custom, place in strong steel cells can be retained in a much less 
secure environment. Recently the federal government has tak- 
en out large numbers of men from our penitentiaries and today 
we have over twelve hundred of them in honor camps. There 
have been remarkably few escapes. There are no guns, no 
bloodhounds, and no walls about these camps. The prime con- 
sideration is that men should give to the government an honest 
day’s work and respect the obligations which they undertake 
when the government gives them the privilege of finishing their 
sentences in less severe surroundings. 

The second consideration, of course, must be whether the 
improvement in the character of these surroundings will so miti- 
gate the terrors of punishment as to interfere with the purpose 
of our penal law. It is at this point that we must use our com- 
mon sense and our power to diagnose and discriminate. We 
must be able to select the men from our prison groups for whom 
permanent segregation and punishment is the only remedy, but 
we shall find after this scientific diagnosis a surprisingly large 
number who will respond to the more constructive and more 
humane and more scientific treatment. To say that all men who 
enter the prison door deserve the identical kind of treatment is 
as senseless as to say that all men who enter a hospital should 
immediately be given a dose of epsom salts. 

No movement in recent years has received greater public 
approval than the placing of prisoners in work camps in some 
of the states and counties and with the federal government. 
It was immediately recognized that work in the open air is 
infinitely superior from a physical and mental viewpoint to 
stagnation in the confined and cramped quarters of the prison; 
that the hope for the ultimate reconstruction in men’s charac- 
ters is much greater where their muscles are hardened, habits of 
industry are confirmed, and their trustworthiness is developed 
than under conditions where their minds disintegrate, their 
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bodies grow flabby, and their morals sink to the level of the 
lowest among their fellows. The conception of a prisoner work- 
ing out by the sweat of his brow his debt to society is much 
more agreeable to the average citizen than to see even the most 
hardened lawbreaker sitting in a cell plotting mischief for the 
future. It was Hawthorne, I think, who said, ““That which iso- 
lates damns; that which associates saves.” It is our business, 
however, to see that the association is a helpful and constructive 
one and that the isolation should be reserved for those who have 
shown they cannot with profit to themselves or with safety to 
the community be allowed to associate. 

Consequently, at the new federal penitentiary which is being 
erected at Lewisburg we are planning a variety of housing 
facilities. There will be a receiving building where prisoners 
will be quarantined for study and examination. There will be a 
disciplinary building in which will be the most rigorous type of 
steel cell block. There will be a cell block similar to the English 
prisons with individual strong rooms and the high window. 
There will be cell blocks of the English type with larger win- 
dows. There will be dormitories, both small and large, and with 
the high window and the low window. There will be honor 
rooms and honor dormitories for those few inmates who have 
shown that they merit that kind of treatment and in which men 
may be tested to see whether they have arrived at the stage 
when they can safely be paroled into the community. Camps 
will still be reserved for honor prisoners. In other words, we are 
attempting to follow not only the best features of the new 
German progressive system of treating criminals but we are 
trying to provide the new warden with all the architectural 
devices to assist him in carrying out the program for individual 
rehabilitation. The place will have its prison aspect for those 
who need such but it will offer other types of housing for the 
hopeful and reformative type of individual. 

I know of no better way to compare the purpose of the old 
and new schemes of penal treatment than to read two very 
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interesting quotations. I have a book which was published in 
Boston in 1811 which is entitled Rules and Regulations for the 
Government of the Massachusetts State-Prison, with a Description 
of the Edifice, an Act of the Legislature on the Subject and Remarks 
on the Present State of the Institution. 


The Massachusetts State-Prison, or Penitentiary, stands on the western- 
most point of the peninsular of Charlestown, at Lynde’s point, a pleasant and 
healthful spot, commanding a rich, variegated and extensive prospect. .... 
The foundation is composed of rocks, averaging two tons in weight, laid in 
mortar. On this foundation is laid a tier of hewn stone, nine feet long, and 
twenty inches thick, forming the first floor. The outerwalls are four, and the 
partition walls two feet thick..... The second story is like the first, except 
that the outer wall is but three and one half feet thick, .... with double 
glazed windows, double grated with iron bars two inches square. .... 

Competent judges pronounce this to be among the strongest, and best built 
prisons in the world. It has these advantages, over other buildings of this 
kind, it can neither be set on fire by the prisoners nor be undermined. The 
walls are built of hard flint stone, from six to fourteen feet long. 


Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That if the Warden or any other person em- 
ployed as aforesaid, shall negligently suffer any convict committed and in cus- 
tody as aforesaid, under sentence of solitary imprisonment, to be at large with- 
out the cell or apartment assigned to such convict, or to be there visited, con- 
versed with, comforted or relieved, contrary to the rules and regulations of 
said prison, or shall negligently suffer such convict, or any convict there com- 
mitted under sentence of confinement to hard labour, to be at large without 
the precincts of the said Prison, or contrary to the rules thereof, to be out of 
close confinement, the Warden or any other person so neglecting his duty in 
the premises, being thereof duly convicted in the Supreme Judicial Court, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 


Section 1. Each of the Officers of the Prison shall be furnished with a gun, 
bayonet, the necessary accoutrements, and a cartridge box containing at least 
twelve cartridges with balls, and a strong heavy cutlass to be kept in good 
order in a safe and convenient place for use, in cases of insurrection of the 
convicts, and when self defense becomes indispensable. 

Sec. 4. To prevent as far as possible intercourse with the convicts from 
abroad, to seclude them from the world, and thereby to leave them, as far as 
it is practicable, to their own reflections, to profit by the lessons of morality 
and religion bestowed on them while in confinement, that when they again 
return to society they may be improved in their minds and dispositions, it is 
important that as few visitors as possible be admitted within the precincts of 
the Prison. 
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The diet of the prisoners will be as follows: 


Breakfast and Supper—Three gills of Indian meal made into 
Monday, hasty pudding, half a gill of molasses and half a pound of 
Thursday, coarse bread. 
and Dinner—Three quarters of a pound of coarse meat or offal made 
Sunday into soup, half a pint of potatoes, and half a pound of coarse 

bread. 
Tuesday Breakfast and Supper the same. 
and Dinner—One quarter of a pound of salted pork, half a pint of 
Friday | __ peas or beans, and half a pound of coarse bread. 
lien. Breakfast and Supper the same. 
Pindar Dinner—Half a pound of salted fish with one ounce of butter or 
re aliaeel hogs’ lard, and half a pound of coarse bread, and a pint of 
é ay 
’ | potatoes. 


In their regulations respecting visitors they have been governed by a 
knowledge of the evil which a promiscuous admission of company occasions. 
They hope in this and their other regulations to receive the support of their 
fellow citizens, and they sincerely desire that the blessing of providence may 
aid their humble exertions for the welfare of those unfortunate beings whose 
depredations on society have subjected them to the discipline of the Prison; 
and that those who are restored to society, as well as such who are condemned 
to pass their miserable lives in penitence and labour, may have reason in 
another and a better world to bless the authors of this institution. 


Such was the prison of 1811. 

I now take the opportunity to read the closing words of Al- 
fred Hopkins’ book, published in the summer of 1930, entitled 
Prisons and Prison Building. Mr. Hopkins, by the way, is the 
architect for the new federal prison to be built at Lewisburg. 


Is this beneficent influence of beautiful building upon the offender a thing 
to be lightly treated? So for his sake let us abandon the ill-considered prison 
plan and the ill-intentioned prison design. Let us have decent prison building 
for this reason if for no other. But there is another. The effect upon the per- 
sonnel of the prison by creditable structure is immeasurable. The effect of 
environment is just as noticeable and far more important upon the prison 
official than it is upon the prisoner. Put the soldier in uniform, and he becomes 
a different and a better soldier. Put a man in charge of an institution graced 
by dignified architecture, and he becomes more alert to that moral responsi- 
bility which is the very soul of his control there. Can the crassest critic of 
things supernatural and eternal shout out his derision in a cathedral? Could 
Voltaire himself go into Chartres and laugh at the faith which built it there? 
The spirit of ennobling environment never fails to make its appeal whether it 
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be expressed in the sheltering structure of college or cathedral, or within the 
high enclosure of prison walls. The design of the prison becomes one more 
influence for the regeneration of the prisoner; it becomes one more factor in 
building up the morale and widening the scope of those who, as the long years 
go by, will come to exert their influence upon him; an influence which modern 
penological thought has proved should be wise and tolerant. And it is in this 
tolerance of the normal inconsistencies and the frailties of our human kind 
that the architect as well as the warden himself should go about his task. 
They may both well remember that noble pronouncement of the poet and the 
prophet whose words I caused the mason to cut upon the lintel stone at West- 
chester: 

“God hath made man upright, but they have sought out many inventions.” 


The question might well be asked, Will the improvement in 
prison architecture so as to provide decent living conditions 
remove the fear of punishment? If our hope of reducing crime 
were dependent solely upon the fear engendered by a prison ex- 
perience, this question would have real significance. If the 
lessons of history were such as to teach us we could rely on the 
deterrent force of punishment, then it would obviously be our 
duty to make prison as gloomy and painful as possible. It is 
because of our growing belief that such a policy has not been 
successful that we are turning to something different. 

Moreover, even in our best prisons today, where many of the 
terrors of the prison of the past have been removed, we still 
have escapes, suicides, and riots enough to demonstrate that en- 
forced residence in a prison or reformatory is a real punishment 
to a man to whom liberty of action is the greatest possession. 
The cases of men who voluntarily seek incarceration in a prison, 
or who refuse to accept a parole when it is tendered to them, are 
still so rare as to be almost unnoticeable. 

I was asked to speak on the cell block versus the prison camp. 
It/must be quite clear that the cell block cannot be abandoned 
in its entirety and the prison camp set up as the sole solution of 
the prison building program. What we are sure of is that we 
can no more use the prison cell with benefit to the inmate and 
with safety to the community for the indiscriminate housing of 
each prisoner any more than we can safely turn all our prisoners 
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loose in the honor camps which have been such a splendid suc- 
cess. What we are becoming each day more sure of also is that 
the future of prison work will depend upon our ability to devise 
and apply the kind of remedial measures which each individual 
needs, and that our prison architecture must conform to this 
program. In other words, punishment need not lose its deter- 
rent value simply because it is constructive. 


PRISON LABOR LEGISLATION AND THE 
HEALTH OF PRISONERS 


E. R. Cass, General Secretary, American Prison 
Association, New York City 


T A time when there is so much general unemployment 

and its attendant evils, the question might be asked: 

Why concern ourselves about the employment of the 

inmates of institutions and the effect of idleness upon their 

physical, mental, and moral health? One answer is that the em- 

ployment of inmates of institutions is always a problem whether 

we have depression or prosperity. Another is that a very large 

percentage of those who go into reformatories and prisons return 

to society, and, therefore, their mental and physical health has 
a direct relation to community hygiene and welfare. 

According to the 1927 census report, covering 98 prisons and 
reformatories, there were admitted during the year 60,210 pris- 
oners, and discharged during the same year 51,398 prisoners. 
The difference between these two figures, added to the number 
present in the institutions at the beginning of the year, gives a 
population at the end of the year of 106,517. It is, therefore, 
clear that no small number is involved in the problem. Further, 
the cost of maintaining prisons and reformatories is a substan- 
tial item in federal and state budgets and is a heavy burden to 
the taxpayer. No fair minded person is ready to agree that the 
lawbreaker should live entirely at the expense of law abiding 
citizens. 

Imprisonment at hard labor is still the sentence specified in 
most of our criminal codes as the legal punishment for felons. 
A judge says: “I sentence you to state prison for ten years at 
hard labor.” The reference to hard labor of course is a mere 
formality. Those who have had opportunity to observe know 
that instead of hard labor a sentence is too often one of confine- 
ment which includes little or no jabor. 
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The best method of utilizing the labor of our prisons is a 
question of considerable magnitude, from which all passion, 
selfishness, and prejudice should be excluded, and which should 
be viewed solely with regard to the best interest of the state, 
the greatest number of its citizens, and the prisoner. There can 
be no question that men and women confined in penal institu- 
tions, if mentally and physically able, should be provided with 
employment. Under the abnormal conditions which go with 
imprisonment they need the wholesome influence of construc- 
tive work. Without it they deteriorate, mentally, physically, 
and morally, and society finally suffers. 

But how shall prisoners be employed? What is the solution 
of providing employment for them that will, at the same time, 
be humane and practicable? The factors in the problem may be 
stated briefly as follows: first, the interest of the prisoner, 
involving his physical, moral, and intellectual well being, the 
essentials to which are humane treatment with such educational 
and reformatory instruction and discipline as will, to the great- 
est extent possible, tend to make him upon his release a self- 
supporting and law abiding citizen; second, the interest of the 
public generally, involving two elements, protection against 
further criminal depredations and their attendant expense, and 
reduction of taxation by making able-bodied prisoners self sup- 
porting during their imprisonment; third, the interest of that 
portion of the public whose labor comes into direct competition | 
with prison labor. 

Those who have visited prisons frequently are unanimous in 
the opinion that idleness in a prison is subversive of discipline 
and hurtful to the moral, intellectual, and physical well being 
of the inmates. No greater cruelty can possibly be inflicted on 
prisoners than enforced idleness. They become restless, un- 
happy, and miserable. Their health declines and in a large 
proportion of cases the mind, burdened by the monotony of the 
slowly passing hours in which neither hand nor brain is active, 
becomes affected. It has been well stated: 
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No prison manager has had the fertility of resource which enabled him to 
maintain a body of prisoners in idleness and at the same time keep them from 
deterioration. Whoever asserts that idleness in a prison is possible without all 
its train of inevitable evils contradicts the plain and uniform teaching of ex- 
perience. Men in prison must work. 


Apart altogether from the resultant economic wastefulness, 
idleness bars the door to the successful application of reforma- 
tive methods. As one visits federal penitentiaries, state prisons, 
or penitentiaries as they are called in some states, it is not un- 
common to observe large numbers of seemingly healthy, idle 
inmates. The first impression which such a spectacle imparts is 
that the government of that particular prison is defective. A 
group of able-bodied prisoners loafing in the yard seems to in- 
dicate a fatal weakness in the regulations. The fault may lie far 
afield. The board of control or the warden may be so limited in 
their opportunities to provide inmates with employment as to 
make the idleness of some absolutely unavoidable. Legislation 
looking to the reform of prison labor systems has, in some in- 
stances, aimed to reach the desired end by a single bound, and 
thus created within the prison walls a problem which the off- 
cials, well meaning and resourceful though they may be, are 
helpless to solve. But if a group of unemployed prisoners con- 
veys at first sight an extraordinary idea of prison management, 
a closer scrutiny is calculated to intensify the painful impres- 
sion. At the denial of their liberty there is no ground to com- 
plain, for by their own acts they have made their detention 
essential to the safety and well being of law abiding citizens. 
But where is the justice in compelling them to stand or sit in 
utter idleness? Protest against this condition seems to be re- 
flected in the expression and manner of these prisoners. They 
are sullen, morose, hopeless. Observing them, one can readily 
understand how fruitful of immorality and subversive of disci- 
pline their condition is, and how, as is often stated: “A score of 
idle prisoners can do more mischief, promote more disorder, and 
more effectually nullify corrective influence, than a regiment of 
men kept at proper legitimate employment.” Contrast the bear- 
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ing of an idle group with a band of workers in a prison—indus- 
trious, well ordered, cheerful, and you must conclude that labor 
in a prison as elsewhere has “golden feet,” and that on it must 
be based any and every movement which makes for the restora- 
tion of the prisoner to his proper relation with society. 

It would seem, then, that the first and second essentials, as 
previously stated, are not satisfied when idleness prevails in any 
institution. Idleness does not constitute humane treatment. It 
is not a helpful, educational, and reformative influence. It does 
impose a dead load through taxation upon the law abiding citi- 
zen. 

Prison labor systems fall into two principal groups between 
which a sharp distinction must be drawn: first, those in which 
the commodities produced are sold upon the open market, either 
through contractors or by the state direct; second, those in 
which the commodities produced are consumed by institutions 
owned by the state. The first group comprises the contract sys- 
tem, of which the leasing system is an integral part, and the 
public account system. The secdnd group embraces the state- 
use system, public works and ways, and the states’-use system. 

In the first group what is generally known as the contract 
system has three forms designated as per diem, piece price, and 
cut-make-and-trim. Under each form the state sells the labor 
of prisoners to private corporations or individuals, and the con- 
tractor and prison authorities sometimes agree upon a task 
which is supposed to constitute a reasonable day’s work. 

Here a conflict in terms is to be noted. In some quarters, the 
piece price plan is referred to as if the contract system and the 
piece price system were completely separate, as if the latter had 
nothing to do with contractors. This has been a convenient 
method of softening some of the public opposition to prison 
labor contracts, but the only difference between the per diem 
contract and the piece price plan is that, under the former, the 
contractor pays for labor at a given rate per day, while, under 
the latter, he pays on a piece price basis. Both terms imply an 
actual contract, and both imply the selling under that contract 
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of convict labor by the wholesale. In each instance the con- 
tractor owns the raw material and he owns the machinery which 
the prisoner operates. Under both forms the state supplies free 
factory space to the contractor, and food, clothing, shelter, 
medical attendance, and discipline for the convicts. In some 
states the contractor pays drayage, but receives heat, light, 
water, and power. 

Under the cut-make-and-trim form, which has been applied 
to shirts and overalls, the contractor supplies the cloth, already 
cut, and the prisoners sew it into finished garments, the state 
supplying buttons and thread. The labor is paid for on a piece 
work basis. 

Under the leasing plan, which is properly to be considered as 
a form of the contract system, the prisoners are leased to an 
outside contractor and delivered to him outside of the prison. 
He has full control over the daily lives of the prisoners and he 
agrees to supply them with food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
attendance. Also he has the power of discipline. 

The public account plan calls for the selling of commodities 
directly on the open market by the state. 

In the second group, under the state-use system, all com- 
modities produced are sold exclusively to the state, county, and 
municipal institution within the commonwealth where the 
prison is located. 

The public works and ways system is a modified form of state- 
use. It means the working of prisoners in the construction of 
roads, buildings, and other public works, but under direct and 
immediate control of the state. 

The states’-use system, which so far is little more than a plan, 
differs from state-use only in that articles made in the prisons 
of one state are to be sold to public institutions in other states. 

A survey by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ 
covering 104 institutions, showed that the average number of 
prisoners in the institutions during the year reported was 
84,761, of which 79,350 were in state prisons and 5,411 in federal 
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prisons. Of these 84,761 prisoners, 51,799, or 61 per cent, were 
employed at productive labor. This number does not include 
25,127 prisoners, or 30 per cent, engaged in domestic prison 
duties such as cooking, washing, cleaning, etc. The sick aver- 
aged 2,602, or 3 per cent, and the idle 5,233, or 6 per cent. Of 
the 51,799 prisoners employed at productive labor, 6,083, or 12 
per cent, were working under the contract system; 3,577, or 7 
per cent, under the piece price system; 13,526, or 26 per cent, 
under the public account system; 18,850, or 36 per cent, under 
the state-use system, and 9,763, or 19 per cent, under the public 
works and ways system. Further, the report shows that for the 
year covered in the study the value of the goods produced under 
the several systems was as follows: contract system, $18,249,- 
350; piece price system, $12,340,986; public account system, 
$16,421,878; state-use system, $13,753,201; public works and 
ways system, $15,331,545; total $76,096,960. 

Considering only the above five systems, it is clear that many 
prisoners are employed under the contract, piece price, and 
public account systems, and that the greatest financial return 
is derived from them. It is shown that all the goods produced 
under the contract, piece price, and public account systems—62 
per cent of the total, and valued at $47,012,214—enter into the 
general competitive market. 

The above relates to the third essential, and the one which 
has drawn more attention and fire than any other phase of the 
prison labor problem, namely, competition with free labor. It 
seems vain to expect that any work can anywhere be found 
which competes with no one. The effort to shift competition, if 
successful, only takes it from one man, or one business, to cast 
it upon another. Most of the opposition which is based upon 
competition is directed toward the contract, piece price, and 
public account systems. They, according to the figures stated 
above, provided employment for 23,186 of the total number of 
$1,799 engaged in productive labor, or about 28 per cent of the 
average daily number of prisoners in the 104 institutions. 

Unless a satisfactory system is developed to displace the three 
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systems featured by those who plead competition, the question 


arises: What is to be done for the large number who will be un-. 


employed in the event that the three systems are discontinued? 
Apparently there exists no satisfactory substitute, inasmuch as 
none of the present systems has completely solved the prison 
labor problem. For example, in the state of New York we have 
had state-use for nearly thirty-seven years, and yet its complete 
success has not been demonstrated. We have had the potential 
state-use market in our state, estimated in figures ranging from 
$1,000,000 to $40,000,000 annually, and yet in our best years 
we have not been able to satisfy that market by more than 
about $1,900,000.” That suggests this situation: Let us assume 
that a moderate estimate of the potential market in New York 
state is $20,000,000, annually. This would mean, therefore, 
that approximately $18,000,000 of that market is at present 
supplied through free labor. However, if prison labor is devel- 
oped to the point of satisfying the entire market of $20,000,000, 
free labor will thereby be deprived of a substantial market, to 
wit, $8,000,000, annually. 

That, of course, is only for one state. If it were extended to 
other states, there would result undoubtedly a tremendous de- 
crease in the market which is now open to free labor. Therefore, 
it does not seem possible to escape competition unless prison 
labor is entirely eliminated, that is, unless all the existing sys- 
tems are discontinued—a situation which an enlightened public 
would not tolerate. We have remnants of such in the state of 
New York, particularly in our county penitentiaries. In earlier 
days, under contracts, they were veritable beehives of industry. 
It is true that they were the Mecca of exploitation for private 
gain, but, even so, we must admit that since that industry was 
removed there has existed in these institutions a condition of 
idleness which is possessed of more, or at least as many, evils as 
those existing in other days. If the opposition to any kind of 
prison labor is entirely successful, the same condition will arise 
in the prisons of many states. 


2 For year ending June 30, 1927, value of goods sold all institutions in the state, 
$1,847,691.55. 
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It is frequently suggested that our institutions be made places 
of industrial education. That, of course, is a very noble objec- 
tive and for the uncompromising opponents of prison labor it is 
a very desirable attainment. The more industrial training exist- 
ing in the institutions the fewer the products of prison labor, 
and, therefore, the less competition. However, the teaching of 
trades has its drawbacks, as is shown by the experience of some 
of our state reformatories. Former inmates do not pursue the 
trades they have been taught in the institution, either because 
they do not desire to do so, or because they cannot fit in with 
the trades in the outside world. Then, again, it is folly to pro- 
ceed on the theory that all those who go to our state prisons or 
reformatories are capable of learning a trade. There should exist 
some system of mental and physical examination to determine 
fitness to pursue trade training. The system of administration 
of each institution should be sufficiently flexible to allow for 
concentration on trade training for some and on other lines of 
industry for others. In either case, some effort toward the de- 
velopment of the habit of industry is desirable, since many of 
those who go to our prisons lack that virtue. 

As a result of long agitation on the part of manufacturers and 
representatives of labor Congress passed and the President 
approved on January 19, 1929, the Hawes-Cooper bill, which 
becomes effective January 19, 1934. In this bill the attempt is 
made to divest prison made goods, shipped from one state to 
another, of their interstate character upon arrival and delivery 
in the state or territory of their destination, instead of continu- 
ing such protection until after their sale; and thereby to subject 
them immediately to the operation and effect of the laws of the 
state or territory of destination to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though they had been manufactured, produced, 
or mined in that state. For instance, if Virginia wished to dis- 
pose of prison made furniture by shipping it into North Caro- 
lina and there selling it, and if North Carolina prohibited the 
sale of prison made goods within its borders, then the prison 
made furniture from Virginia, upon its arrival and delivery in 
North Carolina, would be divested of its interstate character, 
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and become subject to the laws of North Carolina which pro- 
hibited the sale of prison made goods in that state; with the 
result that the state of North Carolina would, in that case, be 
absolutely prohibiting commerce in prison made goods between 
its citizens and the citizens of other states, or the state govern- 
ments of those other states. 

In anticipation of the date of operation of the Hawes-Cooper 
bill, states are enacting legislation which will strengthen its 
purpose. For example, the state of New York, which has had 
the state-use system of labor since 1894, enacted a law in 1930 
providing that no goods, wares, or merchandise manufactured 
or mined. aby” convicts or,prisoners of other states, except con- 
victs or prisoners on parole or probation, shall be shipped into 
this state to be sold on the open market, or sold to, or exchanged 
with an institution of the state or with any of its political sub- 
divisions. This act takes effect on the same date as the Hawes- 
Cooper bill, and will close the door completely on the shipping 
of prison products into the state of New York for private or 
public consumption. In effect, it goes even further than the 
intention of the Hawes-Cooper bill, because the federal legisla- 
tion allows for the exchange of prison made products if the 
states desire. One can easily see from the present trend that in 
the near future each state will be compelled to solve its prison 
labor problem. 

Those who are most enthusiastic about the Hawes-Cooper bill 
expect the states to solve their own prison labor problems with- 
out much difficulty, and contend that when they are forced they 
will do it. However, there are those who cannot share in this 
optimism and are somewhat pessimistic as to the future. Un- 
questionably idleness in our prisons will be greatly increased by 
the Hawes-Cooper law and the companion state enactments. 
From the figures cited earlier, it is clear that nearly 50 per cent 
of those engaged in productive labor will have to be otherwise 
employed or be added to the ranks of the idle, already too large. 
Recently in several prisons visited, I found large numbers of 
men (over a thousand in one instance) sleeping two and three 
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in vermin stained, stone cells; lounging about in the prison 
yard, or in a stockade, or in the prison corridors, in the day 
time; and during inclement weather spending most of the day 
in their cells. In these large groups of idle and listless men were 
many young faces. In one instance the warden stopped at the 
side of a sixteen year old boy who was in conversation with four 
prisoners, each of them old enough to be his father, and placing 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder said, “‘Isn’t it a shame that this 
young lad should be sent here?’ Even to those familiar with 
prison conditions it is shocking to realize the dangers to which 
boys of this tender age are exposed and all the handicaps to the 
preservation and development of their mental, moral, and physi- 
cal health. This is not an exceptional case. It is unthinkable 
that an institution, under such conditions, can serve for the pro- 
tection of society, except temporarily. That many of the in- 
mates revert to crime, and are in worse condition, physically 
and mentally, than at the time of their admission, is indisputa- 
ble. I ask you, when you criticize our penal and correctional 
institutions, not to be too hasty; to make it your business to 
learn of the conditions in your community; and to ask your- 
selves whether it is fair to expect institutions to serve a worth 
while purpose when their administrators are confronted with 
situations such as I have described. I am certain you will agree 
that there are a sufficient number of admissions and discharges 
in the course of any one year to warrant the most serious atten- 
tion to the health of these persons, because their moral, mehtal, 
and physical health has a direct bearing on community welfare 
and hygiene. It is a shortsighted policy that overlooks the fact 
that they go back into homes and communities. The state, in 
the interests of protection, has a right to deprive the lawbreaker 
of his liberty, but in no sense has it the right to impair his health 
or endanger the welfare of its citizenry. 


FUTURE SOUND DEVELOPMENT FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETIES 


F. Arthur Myers, M.D., Lymanhurst School for 
Tuberculous Children, Minneapolis 


ANY questions arise as a result of the rapid decline of 
M the death rate from tuberculosis. One asked frequent- 

ly is: “What is the cause of the decrease in mortality 
from tuberculosis in this country?’ Many attempts have been 
made to answer this question. The decline has been attributed 
to such factors as better treatment, better isolation of tuber- 
culous patients, the prohibition amendment, and good economic 
conditions. We like to believe that our organized efforts are 
being rewarded; hence we usually mention, first, isolation and 
treatment. By so doing, we may mislead people to believe that 
our efforts are entirely responsible for the tumbling down of the 
mortality rates. Lest we become too self satisfied, I would call 
attention to the fact that the mortality rates were declining for 
some time before the organized campaign against tuberculosis 
began, and also to the recent article on tuberculosis in Mexico 
City by Dr. Miranda, wherein we learn that with almost no 
organized effort against tuberculosis in that city, the mortality 
rate is dropping markedly. 

I would not leave the impression that the work of the past has 
been of no avail. It has been very necessary and has brought 
us to a much better understanding of tuberculosis than we 
could have had without it, and to slacken our effort at this time 
would be to practice the worst kind of economy. It has been 
estimated that there are more than five hundred thousand ac- 
tive cases of tuberculosis in this country. With the present 
rapid transportation which results in the intermingling of the 
people, one can readily see that only a short time would be re- 
quired for the more than five hundred thousand cases of tuber- 
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culosis to spread their billions of tubercle bacilli to fellow citi- 
zens. 

Let us not fail to learn a lesson from Europe. Before the 
Word War some of their workers were boasting of the lowest 
tuberculosis mortality that had been reported in their history. 
Some were even asking the questions our workers had in mind, 
“What shall we do next?” Before the World War was closed, 
the incidence of tuberculosis disease had increased to such pro- 
portions that the problem was greater than ever before in 
history. 

A worldwide financial crisis is at hand. In the wake of such a 
crisis, Just as in the wake of a war or any other great catastro- 
phe, has often followed a marked increase of communicable dis- 
eases, particularly tuberculosis. Under such conditions, the 
workers find it necessary to increase their efforts in order to hold 
the ground that has already been gained. Today, this is our 
great problem. 

The provision for a tuberculosis division in all general hospi- 
tals has been recommended for years by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, the American Medical Association, and the 
American Hospital Association. A wider use of the facilities of 
the general hospital, both tax-supported and private, with avail- 
able space to isolate and treat large numbers of tuberculous pa- 
tients annually, should be instituted. The experiment which 
Laird conducted in Duluth is a striking example of great saving 
of funds to a community and of providing the patients with as 
good care as they could possibly receive in any special institu- 
tion. Dr. Laird, as superintendent of the county sanatorium, 
realized that the general hospitals of Duluth could play a very 
effective part in the tuberculosis campaign of St. Louis County. 
Working with Dr. E. L. Tuohy and other influential persons of 
that county, he made a provision whereby St. Luke’s Hospital 
and St. Mary’s Hospital would devote a certain amount of 
space to the care of tuberculosis. This plan has been in opera- 
tion sufficiently long to prove its value. Some objections which 
were anticipated, such as patients suffering from other diseases 
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refusing to enter a hospital where tuberculosis wards were in 
operation, were never even presented. In fact, the plan is ideal. 

There are other hospitals which are already filled to capacity. 
An addition, a pavilion under the same management, would 
provide for the tuberculous patients who need hospitalization 
at much less original cost and a lower maintenance cost than 
can possibly be provided through the building of special institu- 
tions. This plan, too, has been successfully carried out in many 
places. Ancker Hospital in St. Paul is a striking example. Here 
is a city hospital with a tuberculosis pavilion, which, in reality, 
is the tax-supported sanatorium of Ramsey County, an institu- 
tion providing for the tuberculous patient service of thé first 
class at a decidedly reduced cost to the taxpayers. 

Where such plans have been put into effect, they have re- 
sulted in the development of a greater number of interested 
workers, whereas the special sanatorium plan tends to lessen the 
interest in tuberculosis on the part of nurses and physicians. 
There has been an unfortunate trend in these professions to feel 
that they had very little part in tuberculosis control, largely be- 
cause a diagnosis of tuberculosis having been made, the patient 
is transferred to a special institution usually some distance 
away. The physician has a keen interest in the patient in whom 
he has found tuberculosis. He should have that interest stimu- 
lated and should be encouraged in every way to inform himself 
on the modern methods of treating tuberculosis. If the disease 
is one that requires prolonged treatment and the patient’s funds 
become exhausted, the physician’s interest in the disease and 
in the welfare of the individual patient is sufficient to cause 
him to carry on with observation and treatment after the days 
of hospitalization are over. Such a plan, therefore, will develop 
an interest in large numbers of nurses and physicians who, by 
our present plan, have been driven from the disease. 

In 1915, a dentist died of tuberculosis. During his illness, 
there were three children in the home. Apparently very little 
attention was paid to these children by physicians, nurses, or 
anyone else who should have known the dangers to them. Be- 
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cause they were not ill with tuberculosis in three months after 
the father’s death, it was assumed that there was no danger. 
Undoubtedly, the germs of tuberculosis had been planted in 
large numbers in their bodies. The highly specific tuberculin 
test would have determined this, but no one thought of applying 
it. If it had been applied and had showed that tubercle bacilli 
were present in their bodies, no account would have been taken 
of it in those days. The mother would have been told that 
nearly everybody reacted positively to the test, therefore it 
meant nothing. No X-ray examinations were made of the 
chests and the other parts of the bodies of these children to de- 
tect possible foci of tuberculous disease. Seven years later, the 
youngest child in the family fell ill. Examination revealed 
tuberculosis, involving the upper parts of both lungs. Since 1922 
she has been confined to tax-supported hospital beds. Each lung 
has been partially collapsed. In 1923 her sister fell ill. She was 
found to have extensive destructive tuberculosis which, no 
doubt, had been developing for years. She has had the ribs 
removed on one side with a fairly complete collapse of the lung 
and chest wall on that side. In 1928, the only remaining child 
in the family, a young man, who was helping to support his 
mother and sisters, fell ill. Tuberculosis has developed in both 
lungs and at present each lung is partially collapsed. 

I offer this case, and can cite large numbers of similar cases, 
to prove the awful economy that we have practiced. The mem- 
bers of an excellent sanatorium medical staff recently complained 
about the preponderance of hopelessly advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis being admitted to their institution. They could not 
understand why the physicians of the district they serve did not 
detect tuberculosis earlier and send the patients in while treat- 
ment would be of some avail. It is not the fault of the physi- 
cians—it is the fault of the plan of attack on tuberculosis. 
Everyone can be assured that this high incidence of advanced 
tuberculosis found on first examination will continue until the 
plan is changed. 


What we have called tuberculous infection in the past must 
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be considered in a different light. Since 1907 and 1908 we have 
had harmless tests which are highly specific for tuberculosis. In 
other words, they determine with a high degree of accuracy 
whether tuberculosis exists in the body of the person tested. 
Unfortunately, the test tells us nothing about the extent of 
tuberculous disease. It is so delicate that an area of disease of 
microscopic proportions will be registered. Tuberculin is intro- 
duced into the layers of the skin; therefore, the test is known 
as the intracutaneous tuberculin test. It has also been named 
after its founder, Mantoux. In the past when we would find this 
test positive, but the physical examination and the X-ray re- 
vealed no evidence of disease, we would say this individual has 
been infected but does not have disease. We know now that 
everyone reacting positively to the test has, of course, been in- 
fected but also has disease. 

With this fact in mind, it now becomes a question of degree 
or extent of disease. Fortunately, in large numbers of people 
reacting positively to the tuberculin test, the area of disease is 
very small, so small that it cannot be detected except after 
death and even then the microscope may be necessary to deter- 
mine with certainty. A smaller percentage of persons reacting 
positively to tuberculin have areas of disease sufficiently large 
to be detected during life, particularly by X-ray examinations. 
A still smaller percentage have gross areas of disease. Therefore, 
we must speak of every person reacting positively to the tuber- 
culin test as a person having tuberculosis. Another fortunate 
fact is that large numbers of persons with small lesions such as 
those found only by post mortem examination and even some 
sufficiently large to be demonstrated during life never become 
ill with tuberculosis. In other words, the protective mechanism 
of the body holds the disease under control through the lifetime 
of the individual. Moreover, we believe that the small percent- 
age of the populaticn who fall ill with tuberculosis, at some 
previous time passed through a stage when they would have 
reacted positively to the tuberculin test, but when they were 
not ill. In other words, the positive tuberculin reactors con- 
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tribute all who die or who become disabled from the onslaught of 
tuberculosis. 

With this fact so definitely established, our plan of attack is 
clear. With the highly specific tuberculin test, we have a meth- 
od of screening out all who have tuberculosis, regardless of its 
extent. This method is harmless, highly accurate, and rela- 
tively inexpensive. If we take the childhood population of a 
given area, regardless of size, starting with the infant and in- 
cluding all up to the young adults of eighteen or twenty years, 
and if we apply the tuberculin test to every one of these, we will 
be able to determine almost everyone who has tuberculosis in 
his body. 

The communicability of tuberculosis is a well-established 
fact; therefore, we know that every one who reacts positively to 
tuberculin has been exposed to the disease. In other words, 
there is a source of the tubercle bacilli which has resulted in the 
area of disease in each one. It is now a question of finding the 
source in every case. We must go back to the food supply, par- 
ticularly the dairy products, and determine whether they have 
been rendered safe for human consumption by having all tuber- 
cle bacilli destroyed by heat or by tuberculosis control measures 
among cattle. If this has not been done, immediate steps should 
be taken for protection against further exposure to the cattle 
type of tuberculosis germ. The next step is to determine wheth- 
er tuberculosis has existed or now exists among any of the hu- 
man associates. To learn that some close associate, perhaps a 
member of the family, has died of tuberculosis aids in determin- 
ing the source in the body of the child, but it is not sufficient 
since other members may be infected also. Careful examina- 
tions of all the associates, including tuberculin tests and X-ray 
examinations, should be made to determine whether there are 
other sources. In this kind of work, almost unbelievable facts 
come to light. Persons who are apparently in fine health, such 
as parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts, or other close associ- 
ates, are rather often found to be spreading large numbers of 
tubercle bacilli. Not all of them have symptoms; in fact, some 
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are working every day, yet they are sources of exposure to 
others. To stop the source of exposure is the best treatment for 
a child or young adult with tuberculosis. To stop the source of 
exposure is protection for all others in the community from that 
same source or possible multiple sources resulting from the 
original one. To find the disease in a person who is spreading 
the germs but who is not definitely ill and to treat that person 
will often prevent an untimely death. 

The next step in our new plan of attack is to carefully ex- 
amine all the children of the community who react positively. 
A few years ago this would have been said to be a physical im- 
possibility because of large numbers of children and young 
adults reacting positively, but conditions have so changed that 
in many parts of the United States the number reacting posi- 
tively in a community is not now very great. In fact, it is rarely 
over 30 per cent, except in our great cities, and in some places 
under 10 per cent. Where such examinations have been carried 
out in different parts of the United States, they have been 
found to be very much worth while. There have been brought 
to light cases of the destructive type of tuberculosis, particu- 
larly among girls and boys of teen ages, which had never been 
suspected but which were destined to cause them much suffer- 
ing and even death. One revelation has been that such lesions 
are frequently found in the bodies of those who seem to be most 
fit physically, indeed those engaged in major athletics are not 
exempt. To find such cases of tuberculosis and to treat them 
often prevents the stage when they are disseminators of tubercle 
bacilli without even knowing of the existence of the disease and 
likewise often prevents untimely death. Those with less serious 
tuberculosis, whether it can be found by our methods of ex- 
amination or not, should be informed of the existence of the dis- 
ease, as evidenced by a positive tuberculin test, and should be 
treated in such a way as to keep up their general health. More- 
over, they should be examined, including X-rays, at rather fre- 
quent intervals in order to detect developments of disease that 
would require special treatment. 
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So far we have discussed only the children of the community 
who already have tuberculous lesions in their bodies. At this 
time they are the only potential cases of adult and destructive 
types of disease in the community. We have a great responsi- 
bility in dealing with the children and young adults in a com- 
munity who react negatively to the tuberculin test. There is a 
preponderance of them, varying in many communities from 70 to 
goor more percent. Until we have removed all the sources from 
which are emanating tubercle bacilli, whether among animals or 
human beings, in a community, this 70 to go per cent are in 
considerable danger; therefore, tuberculin tests should be ap- 
plied to them at least every year and preferably every six 
months. When this is done in the early years of tuberculosis 
control in a community, one experiences considerable dis- 
appointment in finding children now having positive reactions 
who previously reacted negatively. But the encouraging fact is 
we have now come to the point of true early diagnosis. We 
know, if the tests are given every six months, that in those who 
react positively but were negative six months previously, the 
lesion has developed within the six months period. We know, 
moreover, that there has been contact with a person or animal 
suffering from tuberculosis or acting as a carrier of tubercle 
bacilli within approximately six months. We are now so near 
the source from the standpoint of time that it probably has not 
been removed by death and must be found. When we arrive 
at the point where we consider this group as the only group in 
whom we can make early diagnoses of tuberculosis, we will have 
taken the greatest possible step toward the control of the dis- 
ease. 

Much has been said about the great susceptibility of the 
Indian and the Negro to tuberculosis. All that has been said is 
based upon an insecure foundation. Evidence is now accruing 
quite fast which leads one to believe that the Indian and the 
Negro, like the infant of any race, is no more susceptible to 
tuberculosis than other races of people or ages beyond infancy. 
The determining factor of susceptibility is largely a matter of 
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dosage of tubercle bacilli. Dosage is frequently determined by 
social conditions. The helpless infant, fondled and kissed by a 
relative suffering from tuberculosis, receives an excessive dose 
of tubercle bacilli; therefore, the mortality in infancy is high. 
The Indian and the Negro, because of mode of living, take from 
the tuberculous patients in their environment huge numbers of 
tubercle bacilli. The mode of living, therefore, in all probability 
is the greatest cause for their incidence of tuberculous infection 
to be three times or more as great as among other races of peo- 
ple in the same community, and also for the mortality ranging 
from two to many times as great as among other races of people 
in the same community. 

With the present attempt to educate Indian children and 
white children in the same public schools—in other words to 
bring about an intermingling of the races—a great tuberculosis 
problem presents itself. The Indian children with their high in- 
cidence of tuberculous disease are likely to produce more spread- 
ers of tubercle bacilli during the teen ages and early twenties 
than the white children with a much lower incidence of disease. 
This problem is one that can be solved but it will require a long 
period of time to train the Negro and the Indian in health habits 
and in hygiene; in other words, in a mode of living that will re- 
duce materially the spread of tubercle bacilli from their sick to 
their well members. This training, perhaps, is best done by ex- 
perts of their own races; therefore, we should begin immediately 
to develop more excellent social service workers, nurses, and 
physicians among the Indians and the Negroes. 

What is true of the Indian and the Negro is also true of stu- 
dent nurses and recent graduates of nursing. The extremely 
high incidence of tuberculin reactors and the mortality among 
nurses, which, in some places, is many times greater than that 
among girls of the same age in other fields of work, has called 
forth the explanation that the student nurse is more susceptible 
to tuberculosis than other girls. Such logic can hardly be ex- 
pected to stand investigation. An explanation that fits the facts 
more closely is that the high incidence of tuberculosis among 
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nurses is purely a matter of opportunity for exposure to dosage 
of tubercle bacilli. The veterinarians have recognized these 
facts and in one of the most successful campaigns ever waged 
against any disease have proved that tuberculosis among the 
animal herds can be controlled, but only through treating it as 
a communicable disease. In other words, by stopping the oppor- 
tunities for exposure. 

The tuberculosis program for the future, then, does not in- 
clude any new and startling procedure or any revolutionary 
ideas, but rather an intelligent understanding of the facts at 
hand and the employment of these facts as a tried and true 
foundation for future actions. These include the greatest possi- 
ble use of the hospital facilities at hand, efforts to raise the 
standards of existing institutions which are not of the first class, 
a widespread testing of children in order to screen out those 
who require special supervision and treatment before symptoms 
appear, and a whole-hearted continuance of the present educa- 
tional campaign so that the essential facts of the disease will be 
household knowledge throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 


RESTRICTIONS IN REGARD TO REGULATION 
OF BIRTH IMPOSED BY LAWS OF THE 
VARIOUS CIVILIZED NATIONS 


Gladys Gaylord, Executive Secretary, Maternal Health 
Association, Inc., Cleveland 


IVILIZATION, that development of political and social 
6 organization which leads us to settle disputes by legal 

means, has enveloped the world in a maze of prohibitory 
laws. Statutes are so cluttered with them that in one state it is 
said that there is a law prohibiting everything except the paying 
of taxes. Civilized peoples are much concerned with laws, yet 
it would be unfair to the subject today not to open with the 
statement that in many civilized countries there are no laws 
prohibiting the teaching and use of contraceptives though even 
in these countries there may be a penalty for advertising or dis- 
playing articles used for this purpose. Among such countries 
are Austria, Australia, Denmark, Germany, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Sweden. 

Some governments not only legalize the use of contraceptives 
but allow instruction by public officials through public institu- 
tions. Regulation of births either by abortion or by contracep- 
tion is legal in the United States of Soviet Russia, though there 
is a noticeable lack of interest in either method since the 
government is primarily interested in an increase in the birth 
rate. Information may, however, be freely obtained by anyone 
seeking it and is given by the state through maternal and infant 
welfare organizations. In Mexico, the government has printed 
and circulated 200,000 pamphlets giving contraceptive informa- 
tion. The governments of certain European cities, notably 
Hamburg, Vienna, Dresden, and Bern, pay for instructing cer- 
tain citizens in family regulation. This is true also of Alameda 
and Los Angeles counties in California where nine clinics are in 
operation. 
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It is in the Latin and Greek countries, where the Roman 
Catholic or Greek Catholic religion predominates, that there are 
the most stringent legal restrictions against birth regulation. 
These countries are Italy, France, Greece, Belgium, Poland, 
Lithuania, Portugal, Costa Rica, Colombia, Chile, with several 
smaller countries, and some of the colonies. The laws in these 
countries are similar. In Belgium, the law states that it is a 
penal offense for anyone to make, distribute, import, or sell any 
medicine, drug, or article to be used as a means of limiting con- 
ception and forbids the circulation of any printed matter which 
gives information on this subject. The present law in France 
was passed July 31, 1920, and provides a fine of 100 francs to 
5,000 francs and imprisonment for a term of one to six months 
for “anyone who by one of the methods numbered in article 23 
of the law of the 2gth of July 1881 should have devoted himself 
to a propaganda against child birth.” This law stopped dis- 
cussion of birth regulation and all the practical work in France 
though some books on the subject are still being sold. It is obvi- 
ously a law designed to help increase the birth rate since other 
laws passed at the same time provide for a tax on bachelors and 
for the payment of premiums to families where there are four 
children or more, namely, a premium of 400 francs for the 
fourth, 600 francs for the fifth, 800 francs for the sixth, 1,000 
francs for the seventh and for every child thereafter. Before 
the war public opinion (not legal) in regard to various methods 
of birth regulation made possible their free and open use 
throughout the country. 

In Germany there is no law prohibiting the teaching and use 
of contraceptives, but the Reichsgericht (Supreme Court of 
Germany) has given judgment against the use of contraceptive 
devices under a law restricting articles for unchaste and lascivi- 
ous purposes. This ruling makes birth regulation illegal, but it 
is well to remember that the governments of several German 
cities are themselves distributing the information. 

There are no legal restrictions of information on birth regu- 
lation in Great Britain, though the Minister of Health has ruled 
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that it may not be given in the maternity and infant health 
stations, holding that these stations exist only to supply pre- 
natal and infant care. The dissemination of information on 
birth regulation was made a party issue in 1926. The women 
of the Labor party and the women of the Liberal party voted 
in favor of it. However, the final and complete vote showed 
275,000 for and 2,885,000 against the issue. On April 28, 1926, 
the House of Commons rejected the recommendation of the 
House of Lords that contraceptive advice be given in welfare 
centers. There are, however, at present, thirteen private clinics 
in England and two in Scotland. Literature on this subject is 
printed and distributed freely. Scientific studies are being con- 
ducted in various medical centers and the International Head- 
quarters for Family Regulation is located in London. 

Restrictions in the Dominion of Canada center around the 
interpretation of the terms “lawful justification or excuse.” 
Paragraph 207 of the Criminal Code reads: 

Everyone is guilty of an indictable offense and liable to two years imprison- 
ment who knowingly and without lawful justification or excuse offers to sell 


or give any means of instruction, medicine, drug or article intended for or 
represented as a means of limiting conception. 


Canada has no ban on literature dealing with this subject and 
the best English publications are, therefore, in circulation. 
There are no clinics in Canada. As far as I know, the provinces 
have no restrictive laws on the subject. 

In the United States legal controversy for fifty years has been 
concerned with the federal law passed in 1873. The law is known 
as the Anthony Comstock Law and deals primarily with an 
effort to wipe out the shocking commerce in pornographic litera- 
ture which disgraced the period immediately following the Civil 
War. According to the Congressional Record, the first draft of 
the bill carried an exemption to the clause prohibiting informa- 
tion on prevention of conception as follows: “Except from a 
physician in good standing and given in good faith.” It is not 
clear why this exemption was omitted in the final bill. 

It is well worth while for anyone interested in this subject to 
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read carefully section 211. Information or articles for prevent- 
ing conception are included in this law which mentions “every 
obscene, lewd, lascivious and every filthy book, pamphlet, pic- 
ture,” etc. This section makes unmailable any information or 
means of preventing conception and includes any “‘description 
calculated to induce or incite a person to use or apply any 
means of contraception.” Section 102 penalizes any govern- 
ment employee who abets anyone violating this law. Section 
245 forbids transportation by express or any other common 
carrier. Section 312 applies to the District of Columbia and for- 
bids anyone to lend, give away, or publish information on the 
prevention of conception or “‘to have in his possession for any 
such purpose any article or to write where, how or of whom 
information may be secured.” The maximum penalty for viola- 
tion of these sections is five years in jail or a fine of $5,000 or 
both. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett,’ in 1926, published a book giving the 
history of the Comstock Law. The bill was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1873, passed by both Houses and signed by President 
Grant before the close of the session on March 4. In the Senate 
it was sponsored by Senator Windom of Minnesota, referred to 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and reported out 
without amendment two days later, February 13. There was 
no public hearing. February 14 the bill was recommitted and 
came back the next day amended and approved by the Post 
Office Committee. Neither the bill nor the amendment were 
discussed. On February 20 the business of the morning hour 
was extended ten minutes in order to permit discussion of the 
bill. On February 21 it was called up and passed. History of 
this bill in the House is even more brief. On February 21 a mes- 
sage was received that the bill had passed the Senate and the 
concurrence of the House was asked. On March 1, it was moved 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. Mr. Cox of New York in- 
quired if debate was in order and the speaker ruled that it was 
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not. After the passage of the bill it was printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Anthony Comstock himself claimed that he simply showed 
members of Congress specimens of disgusting pictures and 
publications at which they were so incensed that the bill went 
through. He was a man of tremendous energy, vitally inter- 
ested in running down vice. Following the passage of this law 
he was given special power by Congress and by the state of 
New York to act as government agent in securing arrests. He 
later expressed pride in having arrested 3,873 persons, of whom 
2,911 were convicted. In spite of this activity, Mrs. Dennett, 
in her study of the Comstock Law (1926), was able to find only 
31 indictments for dissemination of information in regard to the 
regulation of conception. Twenty-one of these were in New 
York state. Of the 31 indictments, 9 were dismissed and 6 were 
freed, 5 were fined, 2 were imprisoned in the workhouse, and 8 
were jailed. 

The federal law, in linking the prevention of conception with 
lewd publications and indecent pictures, has set the pattern for 
state laws, most of which include prevention of conception in 
laws against obscene literature and articles. However, it is en- 
couraging to find that laws in 26 states do not mention preven- 
tion of conception." In 5 states, physicians are exempted and, 
therefore, may legally give instruction in contraception, which 
is of course also legal in the 26 states which have no laws on the 
subject. In two states (Minnesota and New York), exceptions 
are made permitting physicians to give information “‘for the 
cure and prevention of diseases.” There is only one state 
(Mississippi) which prohibits a physician from giving informa- 
tion. However, the laws in some states are so drawn that their 

meaning cannot be definitely stated without consulting the de- 
cisions of the courts. 

With this brief background of existing laws it is interesting 


t Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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to note what is actually happening in the United States. An 
increasing number of reputable physicians are giving advice on 
contraception and teaching in regularly chartered medical 
schools; there are now in operation.at least fifty-four clinics for 
contraceptive information, some of which are in publicly sup- 
ported hospitals; magazines having a large and reputable circu- 
lation are publishing articles on the subject; the mails are being 
used freely for sending reports, pamphlets, and letters telling 
individuals where contraceptive information may be obtained; 
while supplies and articles are being shipped between medical 
supply houses and physicians. 

Attempts have been made to repeal and amend the section of 
the Comstock Law which deals with regulation of conception. 
As early as 1876 a petition was started which was presented to 
Congress in 1878. The American Birth Control League and the 
Voluntary Parenthood League of America have been active in 
efforts to change the federal law. The most outstanding of these 
efforts was the Cummins-Vaile Bill. It took three and a half 
years (July, 1919—December, 1922) to secure sponsors. This 
bill was introduced in both Houses in January, 1923, but failed 
to get action during that session. Reintroduced in January, 
1924, the bill was referred to subcommittees. Joint hearings 
were held but Congress again adjourned without action. In 
1925, repeated efforts to get action failed. At the end of the 
session the bill was tabled without recommendation. Reasons for 
this inaction given by Mrs. Dennett are that the initiative of 
Congress was dulled because of previous defiance of and agitation 
against this law; that shortage of funds for publicity handi- 
capped the bill; but mainly, that “general embarrassment, in- 
hibition and fear in varying degrees was evident among the 
Congressmen” and led to a distaste for action. Last fall a bill 
usually referred to as the “Doctors Only Bill,” which was pre- 
pared by the National Committee on Federal Legislation for 
Birth Control, was presented in both houses, and was equally 
unsuccessful. 

Laws mark the history of progréss of civilizations and are 
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changed and modified by public opinion. There are many indi- 
cations that in the United States public opinion on the subject 
of birth regulation is changing. Social workers are in a position 
to note the increasing number of dependents and delinquents 
as well as the physically and mentally deficient. They now 
have in birth regulation a new tool which can be used effectively 
in reducing the social problems caused by these increasing 
numbers. 

The legal issues before us are summed up in these three ques- 
tions: Shall laws be enforced, modified, or amended? Shall pri- 
vate enterprises be encouraged to continue operations until 
existing laws become a dead letter? Can public opinion be 
changed? And finally, have we, social workers, a responsibility 
in laying these facts before the public? 


THE CLINIC AND DISPENSARY MOVEMENT: 
ITS HISTORY AND TRENDS 


Frank E. Wing, Director, Boston Dispensary, Boston 


N THE year 1800 there were only three dispensaries in the 
| United States. One hundred years later there were scarcely 
more than one hundred, including clinics and out-patient 
departments of hospitals. In the next 25 years, the number had 
grown to approximately 6,000, and there can be no doubt that 
this number has increased to at least 7,000 in the last five years. 
The American Medical Association reports that 3,000,000 
patients were treated in 678 out-patient departments of hospi- 
tals in 1921 and that 6,645,000 patients were treated in 1,027 
out-patient departments last year; also, that the number of 
visits increased during this period from 9,500,000 to 19,000,000. 
Based on data concerning the out-patient departments which 
did not report, and on facts available concerning the thousands 
of other clinics not connected with hospitals maintained by or- 
ganized medical groups, charitable agencies, voluntary public 
health bodies, and governmental agencies, the Association esti- 
mated that 30,000,000 visits were made to clinics in 1921. Com- 
petent authorities have estimated that as many as 40,000,000 
visits were made last year. 

In eight years, while the total population has grown only 16 
per cent, the number of out-patient departments of hospitals 
has increased by 51 per cent, the number of patients treated in 
these clinics has increased by 121 per cent, and the number of 
visits has a little more than doubled. 

This rapid growth is not without social significance. In the 
light of an increasing interest on the part of professional workers 
and the lay public in the quality and cost of medical care, it is 
well to consider the history of the movement, and to note the 
trends as revealed in this historical setting. 
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HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


The first dispensaries, 1786-1850.—The close of the American 
Revolution found the country greatly impoverished. As in other 
parts of the world, it was subject to the ravages of smallpox, 
cholera, typhoid, and other epidemic diseases. The art of medi- 
cine was still in its infancy. Symptoms of disease, only, were 
treated; very little was known about its causes. The giving of 
medicine was much more popular than it is today. The injecting 
syringe, the cupping machine for bleeding, and the stomach 
pump were the physician’s chief mechanical equipment, and 
wines and liquors were regarded not so much as a stimulant as 
an aid to alimentation. 

The fine spirit of service which has always characterized the 
medical profession was matched among benevolent laymen by 
a charitable impulse to relieve the sufferings of the sick poor. 
In London five dispensaries for this purpose had been estab- 
lished between 1770 and 1782, and it was upon the pattern set 
by these London institutions that the first dispensaries in this 
country were established. They were the Philadelphia Dispen- 
sary in 1786, the New York Dispensary in 1790, and the Boston 
Dispensary in 1796. 

There were no other dispensaries until 1827, when the North- 
ern Dispensary was founded in New York. Between that date 
and 1852, the Eastern, the DeWitt, and the North-Western 
were also founded in New York, to serve other districts of the 
city, making seven dispensaries of this type in the United 
States. 

These early dispensaries were presided over by an apothecary 
and functioned mainly as centers for the giving of medicine. 
In Boston, physicians called daily at the apothecary shop to 
write prescriptions for any patients who might come to see 
them. They also visited in their homes the sick who were unable 
to walk. At first, physicians received little or no compensation. 
The chief expense was the salary of the apothecary and the cost 
of medicines. 

The motive of charity was pronounced, great stress being 
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placed on the “worthiness” or “unworthiness” of the patient. 
This is seen in the practice of issuing cards entitling donors to 
send one or more patients at all times as charity cases, it being 
thought that by this practice the worthiness of the beneficiary 
would be best assured and at the same time the subscriber 
would get a spiritual return for his money. 

As the communities became larger the difficulty of making 
the contact between the sick patient and the donor increased 
and, about 1850, the practice of giving donors’ cards was aban- 
doned. This forced the dispensaries to set up within themselves 
a method of selecting those who were “worthy objects of medi- 
cal charity.” Thus early the still debated problem of dispensary 
abuse arose. 

Out-patient departments, 1850-1900.—About 1850 a new 
phase of the dispensary movement was inaugurated, with the 
establishment in 1846 of the out-patient department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and the opening of clinic 
buildings by the then existing dispensaries. This type of service 
for the poor not only afforded economy of administration but it 
paved the way for the growing demand that some legitimate 
method be found for bringing students in actual contact with 
patients. This necessity for securing facilities for teaching and 
professional development was a great factor in the establish- 
ment of many large teaching clinics, supported wholly or in part 
by medical schools, such as Harvard and Johns Hopkins. Fully 
two-thirds of all the clinics in the United States before 1900 
were affiliated with medical schools. 

Broadly speaking, general clinics unrelated to medical schools 
did not greatly increase in numbers during the last half of the 
nineteenth century and have not since then developed the high- 
est standards of work. Special hospitals such as eye, ear, nose 
and throat, orthopedic, children’s, many of which were founded 
before 1900, have had out-patient departments from the start. 

Specialization and socialization, 1900-1930.—The period be- 
ginning about 1900 marked the entrance into the field of special 
clinics related to the public health movement. The early dis- 
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pensaries of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia played an 
important rdle in the popularization and use of vaccination as 
a means of prevention and cure of smallpox. 

In the late fifties, when Dr. Steven Smith organized a group 
in New York to make a sanitary survey of the city in a general 
cleanup of its typhus nests, it was the dispensary physicians 
who were called upon to do the job. Thus the dispensaries 
shared in 1866 in the enactment of the first public health law 
which has been used as a pattern for similar laws elsewhere ever 
since. It was not, however, until the medical world had time to 
recover from the significance of the dazzling discoveries of 
Pasteur and Koch that separate public health clinics took on 
their greatest activity. 

Shortly after 1goo, the great antituberculosis movement got 
under way. In 1905 there were only 18 tuberculosis dispensaries 
in the United States; by the end of the next ten years, over 500 
such dispensaries were in operation. It is estimated that there 
are over 1,000 at the present time. 

Close in the wake of the tuberculosis clinics, and likewise a 
part of the public health movement, came clinics directed against 
infant mortality, maternal mortality, mental and venereal dis- 
ease. These were often disassociated from hospitals and medical 
teaching, although the tendency in more recent years has been 
toward coordination with hospitals on the one hand or toward 
bringing them together on a district basis as health centers on 
the other hand. This movement was not so much prompted by 
desire to help the needy and the destitute, or for medical teach- 
ing, as it was a militant movement for the relief and control of 
a group of clearly defined public health menaces. 

The more recent types of clinics related to public health, such 
as cardiac, diabetic, cancer, mental hygiene, gastro-intestinal, 
and arthritic clinics, have centered within hospitals, largely be- 
cause they have been dependent upon the diagnostic facilities 
afforded by them. There is now seen a tendency for some of 
these to function as governmental activities, as for example the 
State Cancer Clinic program in Massachusetts. 
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During the last fifteen years, largely from an economic mo- 
tive, we have seen a parallel development in the growth of in- 
dustrial clinics. These have been established by industrial con- 
cerns as a means of conserving the health and working capacity 
of their employes, as well as to hasten the return to work of 
those who are sick or injured in the course of their employment. 

With the improvements in the art of medicine there has come 
an increase in the cost of medical service. This has found the 
large section of the population lying between the poor and the 
well-to-do unable to secure such medical attention as they re- 
quire at prices within their reach. For such has been designed 
the pay clinic. The essential difference between this and the 
free or part-pay clinic lies in the fact that the physicians are 
paid moderate salaries and the charges to patients are made 
high enough to meet the full cost of the work, without any 
profit to the institution itself. The first pay clinics were estab- 
lished by the Boston Dispensary and the Brooklyn Hospital in 
1913, and subsequently in the Lakeside and Mt. Sinai hospitals 
in Cleveland, the Cornell Clinic in New York, the Harper Hos- 
pital in Detroit, the University Clinics in Chicago, and similar 
pay clinics in several other cities of the United States. 

Pay clinics are not to be confused with another type of clinic 
which has sprung from the advantages which accrue to physi- 
cians through the pooling of interests in institutional, as apart 
from separate private practice. These voluntary associations of 
physicians each working for himself around a central waiting 
room, or using in common the same equipment and plant under 
a copartnership arrangement for their own profit, are known as 
group clinics. They vary widely in size, scope, and method, and 
reach all classes of the population, including the very rich. 
There are several hundred such group clinics in the country, 
the best known example being the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Prior to 1g00 there was little coordination between organized 
charity and medical service. The relation between sickness, 
poverty, and unemployment was of course recognized, but there 
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was no conscious attempt to correlate the work of agencies deal- 
ing with these different phases of human distress. Charity work- 
ers sought to improve the condition of the poor, and physicians 
gave medical relief to the sick, as they found them, each without 
much reference to the other. Doctors, engrossed with their 
medical technique, were prone to overlook the nonmedical needs 
of their patients, or to assume that in some way these needs 
would be providentially supplied. 

Within the next ten years, the more socially minded doctors 
working in clinics came to recognize that the successful treat- 
ment of sickness is a matter not only of medical, but also of so- 
cial, treatment. On the initiative of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, the 
first medical social worker was employed in the out-patient de- 
partment of the Massachusetts General Hospital in 1905. This 
introduction of medical social service into the clinic and out- 
patient field has brought an entirely new element into medical 
therapy. Today no dispensary or out-patient department of any 
size is without its medical social service staff, which functions in 
direct responsibility to the management and ramifies into all the 
activities of the institution. 

This application of the principles of social service has influ- 
enced the policy of clinics with regard to fees. The early dis- 
pensaries charged nothing for their services. Their effort was to 
exclude all but purely indigent cases. Clinics were very slow to 
adopt the policy of requiring a small fee from patients, if they 
were able to pay it. In 1918 not more than one-third of the 
clinics charged over Io cents per visit; five years later probably 
two-thirds of them charged 25 cents or more, while at the pres- 
ent time the prevailing fee, at least in the eastern cities, is 50 
cents per visit for adults and 25 cents for children, with addi- 
tional charges for medicine, appliances, and special diagnostic 
procedures. As these fees do not represent more than one-third 
or one-half of the cost, the charitable feature is still retained, 
and it is further assured by the practice of remitting fees to 
those who are unable to pay them. The prevailing charge in pay 
clinics is $1.00 to $2.00 per visit. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Thus it may be seen that clinics have increased greatly in 
numbers and that they have broadened tremendously in scope. 
During recent years they have rapidly reached out to serve a 
constantly widening clientéle, and the arc of the circle has swept 
vertically to include higher and higher economic levels of the 
population. From operating as pure charities they have estab- 
lished fees which meet not only a part, but, in many cases, the 
full cost of the service, and, in one type mentioned, even a 
profit. From giving the simplest medical dole, they have de- 
veloped the utmost degree of diversification in diagnostic, thera- 
peutic, and medical-social technique. In utility for medical 
teaching, they have risen from the lowly position of a dis- 
credited “poor relation” to recognition by medical schools as 
the choicest field for the teaching of medical students. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


And what of the future? There is nothing to indicate that the 
peak has yet been reached. Today clinics are facing the internal 
problem of making their treatment more effective for the indi- 
vidual patient, and the external one of so relating their services 
to private medical practice that they may be of the greatest 
benefit to society. 

Internal problems.—Perhaps the five most striking current 
improvements in internal organization are: first, the centraliza- 
tion of medical responsibility for each patient upon one physi- 
cian or clinical department, regardless of the number of other 
specialists involved in diagnosis or treatment; second, the use 
of the appointment system, which eliminates long waiting by 
the patient, and, by restricting intake, guarantees to the doctor 
sufficient time for careful examination; third, the employment 
of trained medical social workers at the admitting desk to de- 
termine financial and social eligibility and to assign patients to 
the appropriate clinic; fourth, the use of medical social workers 
as a therapeutic adjunct in study and treatment; fifth, an in- 
creasing tendency to employ full time or half time physicians in 
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certain clinics, instead of having to rely upon the less depend- 
able services of men on a voluntary basis. This applies particu- 
larly to dental, venereal, and medical clinics and to eye clinics 
for refraction. 

External problems.—The external problems are more difficult 
of definition and solution. They have to do with the sphere of 
the clinic’s activities, and its interpretation to the public and 
the general practitioner. They are the natural by-products of 
the movement toward organized medicine and are intimately 
associated with the present public concern over the high cost 
of medical care. 

It is futile to deny that clinics compete with the private prac- 
tice of medicine. In the large cities they have come to be the 
poor man’s family doctor and are fast assuming the same rela- 
tion to people of very moderate means. In Boston last year 15 
dispensaries and out-patient departments admitted 262,000 
individuals who made 1,163,000 visits to their combined clinics, 
a gain of 43 per cent in number of patients and of go per cent in 
number of visits since IgIo. 

How far the public clinic should go in offering care at cost to 
people of moderate means has been a much disputed subject by 
those members of the profession who believe that such a service 
represents unfair competition. If, however, the fees charged by 
clinics are high enough to cover the full cost including adequate 
compensation to staff members, the competition is fair, and the 
clinic is entitled to business commensurate with the quality of 
service rendered. If there is any pronounced trend in this re- 
spect it is toward offering guaranties of fair competition rather 
than toward protection against competition. 

Proper interpretation to the public of the service offered by 
private practitioners and clinics will do much to clear up mis- 
understandings in both groups. Within recent years the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has said that ethical institutions may 
use ‘‘a legitimate advertisement of location, physical surround- 
ings, and special class—if any—of patients accommodated.” 
This indicates that the profession is attempting to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of publicity. 
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If public clinics were to adopt more generally the policy of 
cooperation with the private practitioner rather than that of 
denying him the facilities they offer, the position of both would 
be materially strengthened. When the general practitioner, un- 
connected with a clinic staff, finds his patient of moderate means 
in need of diagnostic procedures which he is not equipped to 
furnish, he must either use consultants whose fees the patient 
often cannot afford, or relinquish the case to a public clinic. 
Here is opened the opportunity of the clinic to offer the general 
practitioner the use of its facilities, on a consultation basis, 
guaranteeing the return of the patient, with a report, when the 
special procedure requested is completed. Several well known 
clinics already offer such a service for the patient of moderate 
means. To carry this policy a step further, I look to see the time 
when the qualified general practitioner may accompany his pri- 
vate ambulatory patient into a clinic and there utilize the diag- 
nostic and consulting facilities which the equipment and per- 
sonnel of the clinic offer, just as the members of the regular and 
courtesy staff now follow their private bed patients into the 
hospital. The consummation of this ideal will result in more 
friendly relations between the private doctor and the public 
clinic, will assist the physician to improve his professional tech- 
nique, and will accomplish that which is still more important— 
greater benefit to the patient. 


STATE MEDICINE: A REVIEW OF THE 
PROS AND CONS 


Fames T. Christison, M.D., Miller Clinic, St. Paul 


NY attempt to approach the subject of state medicine 
with an open mind, demanding the submergence of 
one’s preconceived opinion, requires clear thinking and 

the exercise of not a little mental fortitude, especially by one 
whose medical education was had among, by, and with teachers 
whose sole conception of the medical man or woman was one of 
service and to whom the idea of commercialism was nonexistent. 
Out of the mass of material that has appeared in recent lay and 
professional periodicals one gleans that its proponents are quite 
as enthusiastic over the merits of paternalistic state control as 
its opponents are drastic in denunciation. State medicine has 
been defined as “‘medical service to the individual at the expense 
of the community,” controlled and directed by municipal, 
state, or federal government, while socialized medicine is that 
type of similar service under the direction of social groups, com- 
monly referred to as public health work. 

Advantages to the community.—In order to prove advantage 
we shall perforce have to admit that the practice of medicine 
today, as we know it, is quite inadequate, in so far as the utiliza- 
tion of all modern methods of diagnosis and treatment are con- 
cerned, for the people as a whole. Individual effort, unselfish 
and self-sacrificing as it is, falls far short of accomplishing the 
ideal. In spite of the progress, marvelous as it has been, during 
the past quarter of a century, in the matter of sanitation, dis- 
ease prevention, medical inspection, hygiene, etc., we are still 
a long distance from the coveted goal. While diphtheria, small- 
pox, typhoid fever, and yellow fever have virtually disappeared 
from most communities, there still remain cancer, heart and 
kidney affections, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. If, by 
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proper centralization of research workers and the cooperation 
of organized social groups, our citizenry could be induced to seek 
aid of the right sort at a time when medical and surgical aid 
might avail something, then would untold benefit result. How 
many cases of incipient tuberculosis restored to health; how 
many of cancer amenable to surgery; what of the prevention of 
venereal scourge. The horizon is limitless; the very suggestion, 
utopian. 

It can hardly be said en changing social and economic con- 
ditions are altogether responsible for this newer concept, for in 
some European countries notably France and Germany, sick- 
ness insurance has been a part of the much larger program of 
social insurance for many years—France having formulated its 
first plan so long ago as 1794, Germany following in 1883. 

Dr. Rappleye, in a recent article, says: 


Originally sickness insurance was intended to provide cash benefits to re- 
place wages lost because of illness and incapacity. Later the purpose was 
shifted to provide medical care which was designed to restore the individual 
to health and earning capacity as promptly as possible. The shift was from 
compensation to treatment and restoration. The trend of thought in sickness 
insurance now is toward the prevention of illness and disability. 


Great Britain has the so called panel system which provides 
medical service but does not include the services of specialists 
or hospitals. In Germany, under a compulsory plan, all these 
are included for those whose incomes are less than 3,600 
marks. An interesting experiment, if such term may now be 
used, is the municipal physician in the western Canadian prov- 
inces. Legislative enactment provides that any rural munici- 
pality may, by a majority vote of the electors, employ a full 
time physician at a salary not to exceed $5,000 per annum. If 
a favorable vote is had the ratepayers tax themselves to provide 
such service and are then entitled to medical service without 
further expense. The success or failure of the scheme depends, 
of course, largely on the type of physician employed. If the 
municipal authorities are parsimonious and endeavor to employ 
a physician at a meager salary, the scheme would seem to be 
doomed to failure. If, on the other hand, they select a good, 
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conscientious, and competent man and pay him adequately, its 
success might be assumed. After a trial of several years one 
doctor expresses himself as follows: 


Previous to being employed as a municipal physician in this municipality 
I never had the opportunity of seeing a woman to give her pre-natal care, and 
only attended about 1o per cent of the confinement cases, usually being called 
because something had gone wrong. In the last five years, since being a munic¢- 
ipal physician, I have attended 100 per cent of the maternity cases in this 
municipality, and practically every woman received prenatal care. 


Another: 


I think any good doctor, whose heart is in his work, must practice preven- 
tive medicine. Being a municipal doctor is perhaps an added incentive to do 
so, and you are certainly in a much better position to do so, especially if you 
are also the health officer. You can be much more strict in your quarantine 
and isolation of mild or suspicious cases when you have no financial dealings 
with your patients. Also they are much more willing to be vaccinated when 
they do not pay for it. 

Being a municipal doctor does encourage pregnant women to call on you 
for a confinement. Only one, in a year, has been handled by a midwife, even 
among the foreigners. For pre-natal and post-natal care, I think they will 
come in more freely than in private practice, but many do not realize the bene- 
fit and need education. They do come about their babies, especially artificially 
fed ones. 

I have immunized the children in all the schools against diphtheria, and I 
have also vaccinated the pupils, also have done both to many under school 
age. It would be almost impossible to negotiate with school districts to have 
this work done, if a fee were to be charged. Although in private practice the 
incentive to do this work may be just as keen, the difficulty in putting it over 
would be too discouraging. 

My visits to the schools have also been the means of making a sort of 
wholesale improvement in many of the pupils’ mouths, skin (scabies and 
impetigo), and also overcoming the great difference between the amount of 
clothing of the boys and girls of the classroom. I have every school with a 
thermometer, given a scheme for ventilation, and have got the boys to reduce 
amount of clothing worn during school hours. 

This is my only experience as a municipal physician. I believe my contract 
is fair, and sufficiently comprehensive to the ratepayers, and at the same time 
offers encouragement to the physician. 


From the public point of view the opinion generally expressed 
is that the municipal doctor is a success. One writer expresses 
himself: 


When the matter was submitted to a vote of the ratepayers it was carried 
by a rather small majority, the vote being: for the municipal doctor 203, 
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against 163. After a year’s experience I am satisfied that if the question again 
came to a vote at least 80 per cent of the ratepayers would vote in favor of the 
doctor. 

In time the ratepayers may make more use of the doctor in a preventive 
way, but at present the majority do not call the doctor any sooner or oftener 
than they would if they were paying for the calls. As the people become edu- 
cated to consulting the doctor in his office, as they are encouraged to do, the 
benefits will become more noticeable. 

The only drawback, in my opinion, is that the people are dependent on one 
doctor, who may be overworked on many occasions. They are naturally averse 
to calling in another doctor at their own expense. This can only be overcome 
by the fullest cooperation between the municipal doctors and those in private 
practice. 

The success or failure of the municipal doctor scheme depends entirely on 
the doctor employed. Our experience has been entirely successful, because we 
have been fortunate in securing the services of a splendid man, and as long as 
we have his services the scheme will be a success. Regulations cannot affect 
the character of the man employed and the right man for the job is the prime 
requisite. 

The people are very well satisfied indeed, so much so, that they would never 
dream of going back to the old-fashioned hit-or-miss expensive method of 
medical attention. As far as this manner of medical service is concerned in 
this municipality it is an unshakable fixture. 

There is no room for doubt that it has not only tended to reduce sickness 
and the number of deaths, but that it has actually achieved this desirable 
result. 

As far as this municipality is concerned there are no drawbacks, but it has 
occurred to me that in some cases there might be the following: The rate- 
payers might call the doctor for every trifling ailment and keep him on the 
road and out of bed all the time. The doctor, on the other hand, might think 
that there was no occasion for him to keep abreast of the times, and would lose 
the development that comes from keen efficient competition, as his position 
and living are assured, for the time being, at any rate. In this connection I 
would suggest that the physician be required to take a postgraduate course at 
least every two years. 


If we admit that the changing social and economic order de- 
mands cognizance of the advances in disease prevention coupled 
with the present unorganized private medical practice and its 
application to the population as a whole, we must perforce rec- 
ognize its inadequacy, for we frequently hear or quote the 
phrase “‘only the very rich and the very poor receive the highest 
type of medical care.” Sir James McKenzie, in his recent vol- 
ume, The Future of Medicine, says: “The next step is to recog- 
nize, that if progress cannot be carried further with our present 
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conceptions and methods, we must look for a new concept and 
new methods.” The individual physician, devoted to his calling 
and overconscientious perhaps in his desire to serve, has accom- 
plished much, but the system as a whole is not equal to the de- 
mand. How can this best be met? How best made to apply to 
the entire community, rural and urban? The problem must be 
looked at broadly and must include not only the treatment but 
the prevention of disease as well. Medical service may be re- 
garded as in the transitional stage, from that of the individual 
to the social or group aspect. Most assuredly by far the larger 
problem just now is the attempt to formulate a plan which will 
insure an adequate, modern medical service to our population 
as a whole, for certainly the masses, to use that term to include 
all those of moderate means, are not receiving even a fraction of 
the sum total of our concrete knowledge of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease, to say nothing of prevention. If this can be 
brought about by a well organized system of insurance against 
illness, accident or disability added to the already existing facili- 
ties of hospitals, dispensaries, clinics, welfare stations, public 
health nursing groups, child guidance clinics, etc., then the so- 
cialization of medicine would imply the use and application of 
all our resources toward constructive social ends. Dr. D. B. 
Armstrong, in an address before the American Public Health 
Association, said: 


From this point of view, there are few who will not agree that the practice 
of medicine, in spirit and motive, is the most socialized instrument for physi- 
cal betterment in the world today. The physician has the spirit of service. He 
succeeds to the extent to which, through his unorganized individual efforts, 
he is bettering the lives of others. He possesses the social attitude; his social 
defects are, therefore, largely those of method and organization. 


The time is not far distant when we in these United States will 
be forced to the serious consideration of this problem. From the 
growing list of countries which have either adopted some form 
of health insurance or are devoting much thought to the sub- 
ject, we are of opinion that the time is ripe for us to seriously 
study the question from every angle, to organize and plan wisely 
before legislative bodies become active. 
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It would seem that, in working out a plan for a scheme of 
state medicine applicable to rural and urban communities alike, 
consideration be given to the fundamentals such as the educa- 
tion of the physician, his emoluments, equipment, residence, 
etc. If the state is to assume charge of all things medical then 
why should not the state assume responsibility for the education 
of the physician. It is generally assumed that the doctor of 
today, by the time he has acquired his education and received 
a license to practice, has an investment of approximately 
$20,000 and to insist that he assume the grave responsibility of 
human life and its accompaniments for such a meager stipend as 
is frequently offered by corporations is not conducive to a desire 
to enter the field of medicine by any young, ambitious individ- 
ual. Compare the average salary paid to the general counsel of 
a transcontinental railroad with that of its chief surgeon. Some 
plan must be worked out by such organizations as this in con- 
junction with the medical profession working together as a 
harmonious unit uncontrolled by politicians or seekers after 
office. The organized profession of medicine must ever remain 
at the helm and the destinies of state medicine will be success- 
fully controlled only by the unselfish and altruistic efforts of 
high-minded clear thinking and far seeing doctors. 

The other side——The administration of any plan tending to 
provide medical care, nursing and hospital service for the 
masses, must necessarily relegate the physician to the back- 
ground. His function is to be regulated by a superior officer who 
may be autocratic and exacting. The relationship between phy- 
sician and patient now existing will disappear. The matter of 
personality will have no place in the socialized scheme of gov- 
ernment paternalism. If socialized medicine is to be evolved 
around a scheme of universal or compulsory sickness insurance, 
the physician will become virtually an employe of the insur- 
ance company, devoting much time to paper work in order to 
justify, at least to the company, his excuse for existence. In 
order to make even a moderate income he would be required to 
see a great many patients each day, to none of which he could 
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devote enough time for a proper understanding of any indi- 
vidual problem. The deadly routine of contract work would 
cause the physician to lose initiative, his time for study and 
research would be so limited that he would eventually become 
an automaton. The impersonal relation of the physician to pa- 
tient would destroy efficiency. The standards of practice would 
be lowered because of the desire to see as many patients as 
possible, having always in mind that the income depended upon 
the amount of work done. It is a well known fact that many 
men engaged in contract practice see or attempt to see and 
prescribe for as many patients in an hour as they would con- 
sider adequate for a whole day, were they independent. The 
salaried medical services of some industrial organizations, fac- 
tories, and department stores are such that many of the em- 
ployes prefer, even at personal expense, to employ an outside 
physician. Not the least of the evils of state medicine are the 
tendencies of certain elements of the population to act upon 
the principle that the world owes them a living and, therefore, 
to magnify their slight ailments and attempt by persuasion or 
coercion to induce the socialized physician to renew their pre- 
scriptions and extend their disability. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, in Universities—American, English, 
German, says: 

Those who would place the practice of medicine under State control, mak- 
ing of it a business instead of a profession, do not appear to recognize that 
there is a sharp distinction between the professions and business, and that 
“Professions are learned professions,” that they have cultural roots and a code 


embodying an ideal; that in the long course of their history, one can make out 
the essentially intellectual nature of their attack on problems. 


The proponents of state medicine fail to realize that in their 
zeal for a fancied progression they are apt to pave the way for 
the end of constructive research and advancement of medical 
science. They would force the doctor of tomorrow to lower him- 
self to the level of the man who stands all day at one machine 
turning out exactly the same sort of a product each succeeding 
hour. They would put scientific medicine on a par with the 
cults, which, owing to their limitations, fail to contribute anything 
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of benefit to suffering humanity and, relying upon the credulity 
of the sick and injured, ever keeping uppermost in the mind 
their monetary value, usually have a more or less transitory 
existence. Hasty diagnosis would predominate, charlatanism in- 
crease, all to the people’s detriment. Medical science is not yet 
an exact science, and, so long as its practice does not admit of 
standardization, any scheme which attempts to bring about 
such a program is doomed to failure. Dr. William Gerry Mor- 
gan, in his presidential address before the American Medical 
Association at Detroit last year, said: 


Length and strength of governmental control in public and private affairs 
is a menacing scourge confronting the American people. Nowhere does this 
invidious paternalism make itself more insidiously apparent than in the ques- 
tion of medical economics. 

Communists stalking at large like the devil seeking a world to devour chose 
well when they picked upon the humanities of the medical profession as an 
entering wedge for their diabolical doctrines. State medicine, or other un- 
limited governmental control of medical affairs, is both unjustified, uncalled 
for and incompetent to serve either the best interests of economics or of in- 
dividuals or of the progress of the science itself. 


Dr. W. J. Mayo has said: 


The real job of the medical profession is the extension of knowledge of what 
the medicine of today is doing and can do in the future, and this must be done 
by collective effort. Now failures as a profession are the failures of individual- 
ism. Medicine’s place is fixed by its service to mankind. If we fail to measure 
up to our opportunity, it means state medicine, political mediocrity and loss 
of professional ideals. 


Dr. Wells Teachnor, in his presidential address before the 
Ohio Medical Association, said: 


To insure the permanency and success of the family physician, the profes- 
sion as a whole must stand united on the principle of the domiciliary visit, the 
close and intimate contact with family life, the primary service to the ills and 
distress of the social structure. All proposals, all fads of paternalism or sociali- 
zation which would destroy or interfere with such relationships or with the 
freedom of the public to choose its individual medical service are fallacious and 
must not be permitted to materialize. 


Charles Gordon Heyd, M.D., president of the Medical Soci- 
ety of the County of New York, is responsible for the following: 


Medical service cannot be fabricated like an automobile. Modern industry 
has demonstrated that in the mechanical arts fabrication is possible and the 
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fina! product is exactly the same irrespective as to the number of units pro- 
duced. It is an automatic procedure and the cost of production can be cheap- 
ened by mass production. Curative medicine is not fabrication nor the as- 
sembling of parts. It is the study of a disease in an individual with his own 
peculiar personality and hereditary background, under varying conditions of 
environment and financial competency. Preventive medicine to a certain ex- 
tent is capable of responding to the application of mass production. Patients’ 
secretions may be analyzed, temperatures taken, physical examinations made, 
complete X-ray surveys carried out. All the data can be put on cards so that 
you have a complete record of the individual’s physical state. But you cannot 
cure that patient or tell him how to live by handing him a slip of paper, ad- 
vising him to read it and to carry out his own treatment, his own preventive 
medicine. At some place in the final analysis there must be a personal touch 
and a psychological evaluation of the patient in regard to the advice that is 
given to him. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS IN THE 
FAMILY FIELD 


Francis H. McLean, Field Director, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York City 


RESENT day programs of family agencies, their experi- 

mentation along various lines, precipitated in part by the 

existing industrial situation, offer significant indications 
as to the current thinking on the implicit contributions of 
family social work to social work as a whole. 

The old unchecked individualism has failed. The family wel- 
fare movement accepts the fact that it can and must contribute 
to the development of a more sensible economic and industrial 
system. Even their work with clients demands that family case 
workers today, like the pioneers in the movement, concern 
themselves not only with the personality of the individual but 
with all social and living conditions which may be important 
factors in personality maladjustments. Good case work itself 
demands that case workers help plan community programs 
where industrial and economic conditions occupy first place. 

Undoubtedly the industrial depression is the major reason for 
this renewal of interest in the so called community aspects of 
the family agency job. However, we must recognize that for 
the last twelve years private agencies as represented in the 
Family Welfare Association of America have been active in 
connection with the development of family case work under 
tax-supported auspices. In various parts of the country they 
have helped in definite plans for the assumption by public de- 
partments of family case work responsibilities. The family 
movement has stressed both in theory and in practice its con- 
viction that public and private agencies in the family case 
work field should work as equal allies. An effective program 
from the point of view of the client, the agency, and the com- 
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munity demands an envisaging of the total case work need of a 
community and a shared responsibility in planning how this 
need may be met by the mobilization of existing resources both 
public and private. 

Even the suggestion that the relief needs be met by the 
public agency and the case work needs by the private agency 
is not acceptable to our present concept of the best possible 
contribution of the family movement to the social needs of our 
communities. Case work needs and relief needs must be thought 
of together if we are really seeking the best possible way to 
handle the total load. The family field presents indeed a mixed 
and ironical picture on this matter of relief. We started with 
the idea of systematized and wise relief giving as one of our 
main objectives. Later we scoffed at the idea that relief be- 
longed to us more than it did to other agencies—it just hap- 
pened to crop up as a need, along with many other needs, in 
some of our cases. Miss Grace Marcus’ finally showed us that 
even with our better training and longer experience in the giving 
of relief, we had failed to contribute to the whole case work 
field, or, for that matter, even to formulate for ourselves a real 
philosophy of relief as a tool of treatment, although we did 
admit that relief might be needed more often in a family agency 
than in some of the so called specialized fields of case work. 
Here, where we should have made one of our greatest contribu- 
tions, we have failed to recognize and interpret how deeply 
purely economic stresses affect family relationships. We realize 
now that the economic is not merely a matter of balancing 
budgets, and that the insecurity of uncertain and inadequate 
incomes may create a deep seated unbalance in those intangibles 
that are the stuff of family life. 

It is in this realization that we find one of the biggest reasons 
against the division of work between public and private agen- 
cies based purely upon economic need. If the total case work 
need of the community is to be met by a shiring of responsi- 


* Some Aspects of Relief in Family Case Work, Charity Organization Society, New 
York City, 1929. 
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bilities among the agencies offering case work service, both 
public and private agencies have a contribution to make in 
connection with relief and in connection with personality ad- 
justments. Our present thinking as to the need of a diversity 
of agencies, a variety of auspices for the best development of 
family social work, has implicit in it a recognition of possible 
contributions to its content from a variety of sources. 

It may be partly as a result of some of this experimentation 
that we see emerging new emphases in the case work of family 
agencies. Both our successes and our failures indicate that we 
know too little about the nature of the material with which 
we are working and about adapting our tools to their most 
skilful use. We recognize now, of course, that there is no one 
conscious way by which personality relationships are trans- 
formed. Miss Florence Waite? recently told of a family situation 
where the story of a twelve-year-old girl seemed to show only 
retrogression: “Growing revolt accentuated by adolescent con- 
flicts, resentment at having to turn her earnings to support the 
home; escape from the home through early marriage, negativis- 
tic attitudes toward anybody or anything tinged with authori- 
ty.” At this point the family dropped out of sight, the problem 
still untouched. Years later, it came again to the attention of the 
agency, and this is what the worker found: 

A young woman who is friendly and outgiving and who exhibits wholesome 
and constructive social attitudes. To all appearances there is a close and 
sympathetic relationship between her and her mother. Without that they 


would hardly have been able to work together and plan together as they have 
for the maintenance of the home and Hilda’s education. 


This is the same mother who had seemed in the earlier contact 
to be destroying the normal growth of the child. There appears 
to have been an actual transformation of relationships, real 
personality development—the kind of development for which 
we look to case work—yet it took place without the help of a 
case worker. In looking back Miss Waite discerns two factors 
which did not enter into the reckoning of the early agency con- 


2 “Some New-Old Aspects of Family Life,” Ohio Welfare Bulletin, January, 1931. 
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tact: first, the essential strengths in the family itself were not 
>] =) / 
recognized; and second, there was not sufficient recognition of 


the probab’e ¢ .-ct upon the girl of certain group satisfactions 
outside the home. 

Another case worker gave me an i’us°"a-'on of a similar 
failure in undcrstan« 7: A group of ex d case workers 
were discussing the pooblem of an alc Lov of fo: sign 
birth. His I.Q. was given as 130, Indic. |e ial university 
ability. His only weakiness seemed to be hs English was 
poor, and around that weakness the discussie. centcred for 
three quarters of an hour! ‘Then my informant suggesicd that 


this was not a boy of limited intellectual capacity, but one with 
a well integrated personality who might conceivably find some 
way to overcome this handicap, which was due to circum- 
stances, not to any inherent lack, without the help of case 
workers. This same informant sat in on another conference in 
which a group of case workers apparently felt that some elabo- 
rate case work plan must be worked out for a situation where 
sufficiently satisfactory adjustments had already been made. 
Here the case worker had served as a release for a man with 
pronounced delusions due to emotional repressions, and had 
given encouragement to his wife. There was undoubtedly a 
need to find someone who would continue this type of service 
to the family, but it was a need that could be met without great 
difficulty provided it were recognized for what it was and not 
beclouded by a search for something esoteric and overly pro- 
fessional by the too serious case workers. 

These illustrations seem to suggest at least two elements in 
our present thinking of which we should take cognizance. The 
first is that our approach tends to be too pathological. It was 
lack of appreciation of the strengths of the family itself, and of 
what those strengths might achieve with the help of normal 
group satisfactions from outside the home, that spoiled the 
prognosis in the case Miss Waite cited. Also we do not evaluate 
as we ought to the possibility of the righting of relationships, 
and of personality, that may come through someone not neces- 
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sarily a case worker, who in normal contacts may consciously 
direct his behavior toward helping the particular situation, 
sometimes even a most serious maladjustment. 

This leads to our second discovery, if such it can be called. 
If we assembled all that everyone—social case workers, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, psychoanalysts—has as yet appre- 
hended about the interplay of personality in family relation- 
ships, we would find that we had not as yet even the foundation 
for understanding this most complicated subject. That, of 
course, explains in part why we cannot be sure even as to the 
part which case work can and should play in the righting of 
maladjusted family life. Once we would have assumed that 
case work was necessary in all serious maladjustments. Today 
we are not so sure. Although we are still convinced that in many 
serious situations it is necessary, we are not so sure as to which 
these are. When we come to know something about family life 
we may be able to determine which situations like the one Miss 
Waite described, like another where the whole tangled compli- 
cations in a family smoothed out because the son John came 
under the influence of a selected group in the community, may 
be worked through to reasonably satisfactory conclusions with- 
out elaborate case work activity. In more knowledge we will 
find the explanation of such apparent miracles, and we will be- 
come skilled in the direction through case work of these natural 
strengths and influences. Today we realize that case work has 
at its disposal a variety of approaches, of methods, many of 
which we see but dimly. 

We realize also that the trained case worker has a twofold 
responsibility. First, she herself must work with some family 
problems, not always assuming a full case work responsibility, 
but often, as a conscious part of her case work skill, transferring 
responsibility to others whose natural relationship with the 
family offers the potentiality of development. Through such 
conscious planning in the use of others, the case worker may 
achieve as she has in the past, case work of the highest order. 
Her second responsibility is no less imperative, and, in a way, 
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dovetails with the first. She should interpret continuously all 
that her inductive observations of family life reveal of possible 
strengths in family life, of ways in which these strengths may 
be marshaled against family breakdown. In this way an in- 
creasing number of people may be enabled to develop a certain 
amount of skill in strengthening family life. They would not 
become skilled in all forms of case work but they would, like 
the professional case worker, be imbued with the philosophy of 
individualization. In both these responsibilities it is the inter- 
play of personalities in the family group that must be empha- 
sized. In the study of personality, hitherto we have tended to 
think in terms of the individual personality and to drape the 
family around it. It is one of the special obligations of the 
family field to drape personality around the family, to think of 
the family as an entity different from and greater than the 
sum of the personalities that compose it and to see what we 
learn from this approach. 

There is a definite intimation of progress in this thinking. It 
represents the development of a groping toward a new point of 
view. Partly, it represents an attempt to accept the challenge 
which Miss Richmond flung to family workers in her speech at 
the Conference on Family Life, in Buffalo, in 1927. We are go- 
ing to study family life; we are going to contribute to the under- 
standing of it; from our skills we are going to contribute to an 
understanding of the ways in which strengths may be recog- 
nized and built upon. Already we have made some slight be- 
ginnings which have opened up amazing possibilities. Two years 
ago, at the instigation of the Administrative Committee of the 
Association, we embarked upon a study of strengths in family 
life. It is entirely inductive in its approach. There is no outline, 
no suggestions as to what the workers are to look for. Twelve 
family case workers are participating in the study. Each is con- 
centrating on one individual strength or aspect of family life 
which has been revealed in a single family. The list of strengths 
of aspects is utterly illogical, emerging as they do out of the 
actual observation of family situations. One family, for in- 
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stance, is an amazing revelation of the fellowship which Porter 
Lee’ mentioned as one of the essentials in family life. By fellow- 
ship he implies a spiritual sharing in the life of each member of 
the family by all the other members of the family group. As we 
see this an actuality in the family under observation it possesses 
a dynamic quality. There are no vital distinctions between the 
kind of sharing of the younger children with the older, of the 
older with the younger; no assumption of patronizing attitudes, 
of the rdle of little mother or little father, or even of big brother 
and big sister by the older toward the younger; rather we find 
an essential quality. It resembles a genuine community life, 
with a twofold significance, first, as preparing for a future orien- 
tation to community life itself, and second, as an enrichment of 
the life of the family in the present. The case worker has no 
data as to the ways in which this extraordinarily rich fellowship 
has been developed in this particular family, but she is sure 
that it is not purely accidental and hopes through more careful 
detailed observation during the next year to discover some of 
the conscious and unconscious features that have contributed 
to it. 

These studies of family life, simple as they are, indicate that 
we are penetrating into untouched, unexplored areas of human 
values. The significance of the facts that we are uncovering | 
needs further interpretation before their relationship to the ma- 
jor objectives of the family movement is clear. In one family, 
for instance, we see a group that, by all the laws of social be- 
havior, should long ago have been broken up; we call the ele- 
ment, that has kept them together, loyalty; but what is loyalty? 
What acts, what beliefs, develop loyalty? We find another, the 
family of a widow, where a strength in organization has been 
carried so far as to lose its quality and become a defect. Here it 
is ways of liberating the initiative and individual living of the 
children that is engaging the attention of the worker. Family 
councils have played a part in the community life of one family. 


3 The Family as a Constructive Force in Mental Hygiene, First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene, May, 1930. 
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In another a foreign born mother has kept up with her children 
through the years. In still another the strength of the common 
life seems to be dependent on the way in which the parents have 
given the children a chance to share in the responsibilities of 
the home without in any way sacrificing the prerogatives of 
childhood. One mother, not particularly conscious of her mater- 
nal rdle, appearing almost childlike and ineffective, has made a 
startling success of the bringing up of her children. Perhaps it 
is her very quality of childlikeness, the ability to be both com- 
rade and mother, that is the reason for her success. 

These studies are just beginnings. We need more along the 
same line and along other lines that may be opened up in the 
day to day tasks of case workers. They should indeed be part 
of our case work if we are to fulfil our responsibilities of finding 
better ways of doing case work and at the same time contribut- 
ing to the development of the art of family life. 

There are other approaches. We need to follow through with 
observation and experimentation with the sort of situation that 
Miss Waite has described. We need to have case workers ex- 
periment as consultants, transferring case work responsibility to 
some qualified person already interested in a family. Some so- 
cieties have already experimented with this kind of consultative 
service, and the illustrations drawn from their experience war- 
rant further efforts along the same line. These experiments 
indicate a half dozen points as essential in this kind of case 
work transfer: the delegate must have shown some capacity for 
taking a thinking and a doing part in other personal relation- 
ships; he must show that he has, in part at least, sensed the na- 
ture of the problems in the family in question; he must not be 
too closely identified with any one member of the family group; 
he must be accepted by the family; the family itself must not 
present too complicated a problem—some, not all, of its rela- 
tionships may be out of tune. 

Whatever the points of our arrival in this present day, their 
greatest significance for the family movement lies in the fact 
that they are at the same time points of departure for the future 
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growth of the movement. We as family case workers come out 
of our <cv.5.es. We are not priests of some lofty and mys- 
tETiIONS ¢ We are co-workers w.th all those who are eager for 
the deve. ment of a fine, integrated family life. As family case 
workers we have some special contributions to make to our co- 
workers. We must pursue the possibilities of intensive case 
work in its relationships to the strengthening of family life; we 
must experiment with other methods of case work; we must 
make exact observations of the life of the family, of many 
families, as it is lived within the group we serve; but the measure 
of our success will be the diffusion of these discoveries among 
others, the extent to which we are able to pass on these discov- 
eries so that others may use them, not just in our ability to 
make use of them ourselves. The road to family growth in many 
families is to be found in what the family itself and those close 
to it contribute rather than in the direct contribution of the case 
worker. The case worker’s contribution will be none the less 
important because it is vicarious, because she has been able to 
show that the job requiring the highest skill is not the patching 
up of weaknesses but the discerning and developing of inherent 
strengths. The goal of our present arrival points toward the 
road of a positive program in the strengthening of the family, 
a road on which it is our privilege to be fellow travelers with all 
those—whether professional or nonprofessional—whose interest 
is akin to ours. 


REFOCUSING FAMILY CASE WORK 


Gordon Hamilton, New York School of Social Work, 
New York City 


HE purpose of this paper is to indicate some of the 
problems underlying a study of function and to com- 
ment upon the present division of labor in case work. 
As agencies and so-called fields have grown up haphazard there 
has been a struggle for cooperation, irritating and expensive. We 
have seen among groups of case workers duplication, over- 
lapping, cleavage, mutually exclusive and rigid agreements, and 
competitive services, which, as our professional self conscious- 
ness grows, must yield to more effective integration of effort. 
Integration can only follow clean cut and controlled technique, 
analysis of agency and community, a clearer sense of the whole 
need, clearer treatment of objectives. And, finally, integration 
rests upon a common purpose. Although we need not agree 
upon social values, social work can hardly exist without a deep- 
ening sense of social as well as personal values. The task for 
social work today is not only to define its area, differentiate it- 
self from, and relate itself to other professional fields but to 
study itself as a profession, to determine the kind and quality of 
service that it means to render, to examine the present division 
of labor, considering output and professional competence. Con- 
tinuous self study is bound to be costly and it may well be that 
undertakings of this sort must be underwritten by considerable 
research funds, but it is none too soon for each field to attempt 
something in the way of self examination and to decide how best 
to discover and develop its own appropriate activities. Func- 
tion must always be considered not only in relation to broad 
sociological changes but in relation to local community struc- 
tures and institutions. 
If we think of professional activity as including service, 
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teaching, and research, we may think of function first in these 
general terms. The service or practice of a family welfare so- 
ciety has been chiefly developed along the lines of community 
organization and case work; the technique of group work has 
been less outlined. Over the last fifty years the family society 
has carried on many service activities which we would now 
designate as community organization. It has undertaken hous- 
ing reform, created social service exchanges, initiated tubercu- 
losis and health work, edited charities directories, carried on 
demonstrations in child caring, juvenile court work, etc. That 
is to say, it has organized, promoted, mobilized, and coordinated 
community forces. Some of these activities are now carried on 
by welfare councils, some by other agencies developed for a 
special purpose, but in smaller towns and rural districts many 
of these community organization activities may still be found 
under the wing of the family agency. On the whole, however, 
in the family field, community organization technique has be- 
come secondary and the case work technique primary. In a wel- 
fare council, on the contrary, community organization technique 
is primary. This is not to say that community organization 
technique in family work is unimportant, but more and more 
the interest of the average family society has come to focus 
directly on the treatment of the client, while no promotional 
activities become common enterprises. Community organiza- 
tion activities in the family field fell into the place quite gener- 
ally of assisting in these common enterprises and especially to 
the end of enabling better treatment of clients. There is wide- 
spread self criticism and heart searching because social work 
agencies tend to more effort in creating welfare resources than 
in corresponding effort for social reform and for sound programs 
of social administration. If social work as a whole and social 
case work in particular may be charged with too narrow an in- 
terest in welfare, we may be encouraged by the present restive- 
ness in old harness. We know that social work single handed is 
not going to produce a new social order—all social forces must 
contribute to such a change—but there is a distinct gain to be 
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seen in social work’s ability to analyze itself and face its 
strengths, its weaknesses, its technical growths, and its philo- 
sophical failures. It is clear gain that the family field is coming 
to clarify its practice, recognizing its case work content and 
method, its community organization content and method, its 
responsibility to support and promote mass measures for in- 
surances, pensions, and the like, and its responsibility to bear 
testimony in regard to the effects on people of tolerated political 
and economic systems. 

In teaching as a part of function, the family field has found 
itself hampered in some ways by the amount of training which 
it has always attempted. Although it was the family field which 
contributed the first professional training schools, the field also 
assumed an immense burden of apprenticeship training. For a 
long time, workers trained in family work were sought after by 
other fields and were offered, even when partially trained, better 
salaries to move on, but there is a tendency to think that by 
moving on one is moving up, and, although some regarded the 
family field as basic, others regarded it as in some way more 
primitive than other fields merely because young people in so- 
cial work were apt to begin there. This has been a factor in 
keeping salaries low and in increasing turnover beyond a healthy 
point for professional growth. We see looking back that most 
of what was regarded as family case work should have been 
called social case work, that it is generic and indispensable. .We 
see that a contribution to the whole field was made because 
there were more experienced supervisors in the family field than 
in any other, but we also see that family work which is most 
difficult and challenging suffered a peculiar disability in the re- 
quirements of junior workers passing through a disciplinary 
rather than a truly educational process. Inevitably, by such a 
training system workers learned how to do tasks rather than 
how to attack problems, and this has been a retarding factor. 
We no longer think that beginning field training must be con- 
fined to the family field. Field work training of quality is now 
being offered by child welfare agencies, hospital social service 
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departments, child guidance clinics, and others; but in this ex- 
pansion we must be careful to consolidate our gains. There is a 
tendency in American life to have a very large number of 
scattered educational arrangements. Nursing and medical edu- 
cation alike have also suffered from these conditions. We need 
a comprehensive educational program which will offer in differ- 
ent sections of the country under training schools an adequate 
field as well as classroom instruction. Such instruction should 
not be in a single field but should practice the student in basic 
knowledge and technique as they are developed by the pro- 
fession as a whole. Already the demand for social workers far 
exceeds the supply of qualified persons, and we are driven to all 
sorts of makeshifts. Yet the choice is drastic. Are we to have 
cheap labor, or even labor on a trade union basis, or are we to 
have a profession of social work? If we accept the last, then 
family work, with time and energies released from its over- 
whelming problem of apprenticeship training, at last can devote 
itself to developing its own practice, defining its area, and 
making a contribution based on treatment and research to the 
slowly growing literature of social work. Social work itself is 
probably the most difficult profession ever embarked upon by 
an adventurous soul. Case work is one of the subtlest and most 
elusive of all techniques; it addresses itself to social relation- 
ship problems and even during this period of depression the 
family worker is insisting on his right to study as well as to treat 
and to teach. 

I shall have little to say here about research except that it is 
an obligation upon us equally insistent with practice and teach- 
ing. I do not believe that research is a private society’s function 
as opposed to a public agency’s function or that research must 
be done by research departments. I believe that study of one’s 
problems is a normal activity for the adult professional mind. 

At present, case workers are given small opportunity to study 
their characteristically interesting problems. The family field 
has before it today relatively untouched possibilities. We know 
almost nothing about the evaluation of a normal home, al- 
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though a beginning is being made. We know little of the per- 
sonality factors involved in loss of social status when income has 
declined or ceased, little of how to prepare children for social 
self maintenance, little of father substitute problems in moth- 
ers’ allowance cases, little of the effect on marriage and family 
life of financial strain—to mention but one or two of our most 
common problems. The family field will continue to teach, but 
it must also begin to study, and perhaps the most pressing sub- 
ject now before it is to define itself more clearly in relation to 
income and poverty problems or what might be called economic 
social problems. 

Turning from the question of teaching and research in order 
more particularly to examine function in terms of practice, we 
see that case work agencies have grown up somewhat casually 
and division of labor has been determined largely by adminis- 
trative rather than professional considerations. In the first 
place, we find community agencies with self-determined intake, 
and, in the second place, we find “mural” agencies in which the 
social work is inextricably associated with the function of the 
institution to which it is attached. In hospital social work, the 
case work must be conditioned at all points by the medical 
problem. What in the patient’s social and personal situation 
has contributed to his sickness or may contribute to his recov- 
ery? Likewise, in visiting teacher work the case work tends to 
associate itself with the child’s failure in school and as much of 
the social case problem is explored and treated as bears on this 
particular configuration. Another distinction beyond that of 
mural and extramural has been that between agencies which 
were generic, taking all cases and disposing of them in any way 
which circumstances seemed to indicate, and, on the other hand, 
agencies, often calling themselves specialists, controlling their 
intake by problem categories, such as the homeless man, the 
unmarried mother, the orphan, “the behavior child.” The fam- 
ily agency has been from the first an extramural, community 
agency taking most cases referred to it. If failure in social self 
maintenance may be said to be the problem area for all social 
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case work, the family field has had that phase of breakdown 
which might be described as failure in economic self mainte- 
nance, whether due to external or personality factors or to both, 
but this has been so large a category as to be scarcely a definitive 
area. Indeed, the generalized nature of practice has somewhat 
obscured the presence of the economic factor in almost all 
intake. 

Since 1919, when the idea that the family was the unit of 
work penetrated the family field, attempts have been made to 
describe its function as dealing not with its economic need but 
with the problems of family life, that is to say, any “family” 
problem might be referred to a family agency, yet I think, in 
fact, the intake of the family field was rather on the basis of the 
contingent problem, that is to say, the economic social problem 
or failure in economic self maintenance. By tradition of alms- 
giving, by name, Hebrew Benevolent, Charity Organization 
Society, etc., by custom, by community pressure, the family 
society has continued to take cases in which the question of 
economic need is obvious. Emphasizing an interest in family 
life, the family society has in many localities continued to take 
the single man or woman, the married couple without children, 
the unmarried mother, and even children without parents. The 
great bulk of cases, however, were those in which there was at 
least one parent (usually a mother) with children. A favorite 
discussion group topic at National Conferences was “What Is a 
Family?” which is one of those perfectly simple questions which 
no one can ever answer. 

Now one family society would exclude one type of cases and 
now another, but, on the whole, the consistent factor, whatever 
the family status, was failure in self maintenance arising in the 
economic area. Let us not misunderstand this statement. Case 
work in the family field, like case work in any other field, is con- 
cerned, not with disease directly, or poverty directly, or illiter- 
acy directly, but with these as they are contributing factors in 
personality unadjustment. Social work as a profession is con- 
cerned with remedying the conditions which produce disease, 
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poverty, and ignorance, but the practitioner of case work in his 
daily business is occupied with a particular personality within a 
particular situation. Sometimes this personality is, as we say, 
unadjusted, sometimes it is not sufficiently unadjusted and con- 
flicts should be precipitated, sometimes the unadjustment lies 
more within the handicaps of the individual, sometimes more 
in the material situation; but for the case worker the whole 
interaction of handicap, situation, and social behavior must be 
considered. In most cases coming to a family society there is an 
economic problem, although it may be the personality defects 
in the individual rather than defects in the external social situ- 
ation which have induced it. Although no complete figures can 
be adduced, a number of intake studies all point to the preva- 
lence of the economic problem in one form or another. 

In a study made in 1926 of 200 unselected cases of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, over 75 per cent in applica- 
tion requested relief for material needs. In a study now being 
made at the New York School of Social Work, although we must 
allow for the period of depression, request for relief of material 
need and for jobs in November, 1929, ran 668, while all other 
requests were 258, many of these other requests being in sub- 
stance economic also. In October, 1930, there were 721 re- 
quests for relief and jobs against 248 all other requests. In the 
four large family agencies in Manhattan in November, 1929, 
there were 1,701 requests for material relief and gor all other 
requests; in November, 1930, 5,739 material need and job to 
669 all other. For the whole country, relief expenditures are 
said to have increased over 200 per cent in the decade following 
1916. The economic depression of the last eighteen months has 
given additional evidence that the community turns to the 
family society, public and private, to relieve such problems of 
poverty as are not covered by pensions and compensations. 
This poverty may be expressed in the breadwinner’s failure to 
find employment, his incapacity through illness, his behavior in 
desertion and nonsupport, his financial inadequacy due to fee- 
blemindedness or arrested social development, the extent of 
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personality unadjustment ranging all the way from none at all 
to a much incapacitated person. Yet the economic problem is 
constantly referred to the family society. In short, case work’s 
increasing preoccupation with problems of personality and be- 
havior should not delude us into thinking that modern society 
has been rid of the problems of poverty or that family work can 
evade it. 

But this does not mean that the total burden of poverty as 
such should be borne on the shoulders of social work, still less, 
of family case work. The depression of the last eighteen months 
has quickened social workers to the realization of how much 
must be done by forces other than social work if poverty is to 
be dealt with decently, let alone radically. Whether poverty can 
be eliminated under any economic and political system we do 
not yet know. But we do know that our present political and 
economic system must be greatly changed if poverty is to be 
effectively reduced. If we have a new social and political sys- 
tem we shall have an entirely different kind of social work 
throughout. Within these fundamental changes social workers 
are interested in more immediate forms of control such as a 
comprehensive system of social insurance, better and more far 
reaching compensation laws, well run public employment offices, 
and, no less immediate, for cases not benefited by these meas- 
ures, a wider and stronger public welfare administration for the 
aged, for mothers’ aid, for the best known foster care of children, 
for the maintenance of homes when the breadwinner is disabled. 
Due to a variety of factors, public welfare in this country has 
lagged far behind public education or public health, and our 
private social work has attempted to carry, with entirely in- 
sufficient funds, many types of problems which should be car- 
ried under public auspices. At that, we realize that the amount 
of relief expended by the private society is insignificant com- 
pared with the amount of relief now being expended by the 
public agency. 

In thinking of the economic factor as it relates to family work 
we must always be careful to think of public family work, as 
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well as private. If the economic or material situation is a con- 
tingent problem for public family work, some aspect of it is 
likely to be, in this generation at least, a contingent problem for 
private family work. It can be said, however, I think, that the 
case work idea, developing chiefly in private social work, can 
be to a certain extent generalized and has already become part 
of the public welfare routine. We are no longer content in public 
welfare work with older determinants of eligibility. At one time, 
eligibility for income or other relief rested almost wholly on 
settlement and character construed restrictively. Although resi- 
dence, citizenship, etc., are still factors, the beneficiaries are 
classified in other ways—the aged, the industrially injured, the 
fatherless family—and such classification by problem is likely 
to improve administration for those groups. The contribution 
of private social work to welfare administration is chiefly 
through urging professional rather than political considerations 
in the selection of personnel, the idea of budgeted rather than 
fixed relief, and the attempt to offer trained case work service 
to those who desire it. We no longer feel that every public 
charge needs case work service to safeguard the income sup- 
plied. Income is a necessity; wages are fundamental. Many of 
those in the eligible classes are self directing persons whose 
capacity for social self maintenance is not impaired—the eco- 
nomic “failure” is accidental and external. Case work whether 
income be supplied or not can only be a free will offering—an 
adventure in social participation. One cannot operate on a per- 
son to remove or engraft a relationship. Relationships are not 
taught, or forced, or directed, or managed—they are achieved. 
It is true that practical shifts can be made in a setting, new 
opportunities can be offered, and some habits changed or re- 
formed by direct or indirect treatment, but the need of relief 
does not in itself indicate anything whatsoever as to the grounds 
for case work. Relief may be used as a “tool” but so may any- 
thing be used as a “‘tool” in creative social work. As between 
public and private family welfare agencies, the private agency 
should have less, I believe, the function of maintaining with 
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funds than of developing within the client group resources, ma- 
terial and emotional, for self maintenance. The public welfare 
agency, that is to say, should tend to supply income and, when 
appropriate, offer case work; the private society should tend to 
offer case work and might, when appropriate, supply income or 
other relief. It is only a matter of emphasis. During the unem- 
ployment crisis, private family agencies have been doing a large 
business in ‘“‘income only” cases, which is merely to say that a 
case working agency may of necessity handle “income”’ quite 
simply using so much of case work method—that is, factual 
inquiry—as will establish the precise need and with enough 
knowledge of personality to maintain the client’s self respect. 
We should not think of the situational aspects of social case 
work as somehow less dignified than the emotional or relation- 
ship aspects. The trained case worker uses whatever in the 
method is most suitable, and as much of it as is indicated by the 
problem. 

If the family field cannot be defined by saying that it takes 
exclusively “families,” since in practice it takes a wide variety 
of family groupings including many single persons, it may be 
said perhaps that it has taken a somewhat group approach, the 
adults, however, playing leading réles, rather than the patient 
(or child) approach of some other agencies. In practice, one or 
two members of any small group such as a family are almost 
sure to attract more attention than the rest even though in 
family work the adjustments are less apt to be made around, or 
in terms of, a single individual, and some attempt is made to 
individualize all members both in study and treatment. The 
family field, it is true, has been interested increasingly in the so- 
cial relationships expressed through the institution of the fam- 
ily, but in this it is not distinguished from other forms of case 
work, most of which treat some aspects of family relationships; 
nor does it sufficiently distinguish an area to say that the family 
field treats more family relationships. A quantitative distinc- 
tion will not be clarifying. Nevertheless, linking the family con- 
sideration with the economic consideration we can see a tend- 
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ency within the family field, public and private, to define an 
area and an approach for itself. 

Common precipitating causes of family breakdown lie in the 
illness, unemployment, or death of the breadwinner. If family 
life is threatened by the illness, incapacity, or death of the 
homemaker, or if both parents are dead or incapacitated, the 
children’s field is called upon to provide a substitute family life 
or other foster care; if the disability is that of the breadwinner, 
family agencies, especially mothers’ aid or public and private 
family welfare agencies are invoked. The objective in this class 
of cases, both public and private, both family and children’s, is 
the maintenance of homes or foster homes by supplying income 
and whatever is necessary in the way of case work service. 
Norms of education, physical and mental health, good housing, 
good housekeeping, standards of child training, and so on, sug- 
gest the rdle of the agency. That maintaining homes is truly 
preventive social effort is now quite generally conceded. We 
have tried institutions of all kinds—day nurseries, foster par- 
ents—and finding a place for all these methods, we repeatedly 
turn to the strengthening and preserving of the child’s own fam- 
ily home as likely to offer the best outlook if the relationships 
there are such as to favor normal growth. Family life changes 
with each generation but the family in one form or another is 
still counted on to muddle through. 

The next largest class of cases, after those in which the life of 
the family is threatened through loss of income, is that in which 
the behavior of either parent threatens the quality of family life. 
The family field, public and private, is called upon when the 
behavior, usually of an adult, induces economic strains and con- 
flicts or when economic strains tend toward family tensions. 
Desertion with nonsupport, alcoholism or gambling with irregu- 
lar income, extravagance and unwise expenditure, the low in- 
comes of handicapped and inadequate personalities with all the 
attending emotional features of stress, anxiety, complaints, 
quarreling, affronts to the personality of the person who is fail- 
ing to support, the regression of the one playing the masculine 
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role, the self pity and resentment of the wife and mother 
whether she works out or not, affronts to the family because of 
loss of status—all these lower the tone of the family, impair its 
efficiency, adversely affect its development; and the task of the 
family worker is one of re-education, of habit training, of in- 
struction in home economics, or in the direct handling of the 
personality difficulties themselves through “‘treatment’’ inter- 
views so called. Relief here is properly a “tool” in treatment. 
The case worker’s skill in interpreting wholesome relationships 
and in helping the client to insights must be highly developed. 
Extreme cases of adult misbehavior are often allocated to public 
family work as in the domestic relations court, but on the more 
preventive side this type of problem will probably continue to 
come in considerable numbers to the private family society. 
Although in this second class of cases the standard of living is 
usually impaired or threatened sometimes, there is no economic 
deterioration and the concern of the case worker may be only 
witl, some phase or another of family aesthetics—the art of liv- 
ing together in comfort, opportunities for education or recreation 
with an emphasis upon health, decency, and social contribution. 

In addition to these two major classes of cases, family main- 
tenance and adult behavior problems, the family field, perhaps 
especially in the small cities, takes many other kinds of cases. 
Generally speaking, as family maintenance cases, mothers’ aid, 
etc., are taken over by public welfare agencies, and there are 
better mass controls of wages and income, the private societies 
will tend to take cases where the interest attaches to the un- 
adjusted personality rather than to the economic factors. Yet 
it is a mistake to think that the personality factors connected 
with the economics of life are any less interesting than the same 
personality factors connected with bodily ill health, or with 
failures in education, or conflicts with our legal system, or what- 
ever. Immaturity, dependency, discouragement, insecurity, 
anxiety, conflict, and inadequacy express themselves in all 
guises. If social case work should station itself in a credit estab- 
lishment or a bank, allying itself with a financial institution as 
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whole-heartedly as it has allied itself with the medical institu- 
tion, it would find itself engaging in exactly the same personality 
and social problems as come to a child guidance clinic, or a 
hospital, or a court. Whether the “presenting symptom,” as 
we say, be truancy or desertion, irregular earnings or irregular 
marriages, food faddishness or poor spending habits, nagging 
of a child for bad behavior or nagging of a spouse because he has 
not been successful, showing off as an attention mechanism in 
a child or “keeping up with the Joneses,” stealing or indebted- 
ness, the essentials are the same. The social case work field has 
come to reckon frankly with the many social problems associ- 
ated with sex, but in the last twenty-five years there has been a 
tendency in all the private case work agencies to reckon less 
frankly with the social and personality problems associated 
with income. There is still a certain puritanism which makes us 
evade questions of material existence except in Russia. Perhaps 
the realities have become too difficult to face as the burden of 
relief has grown. How often do we hear agencies say: “We will 
do the case work but we do not care to take relief problems.” 
Nobody cares to take relief problems. But until we have a new 
socjal order relief problems will exist. The Milford Conference 
stressed in its report that each social agency should do the relief 
incident to its function, and we see this principle coming to be 
accepted in the different “fields.” For the family field the ac- 
ceptance of the principle is a serious one, because personality 
failures showing up on a subsistence level are exceedingly costly. 
In the matter of the avoidance of relief giving by other case 
work fields, the family is itself somewhat to blame. For in the 
early days the family field was inclined to say: “Because we 
know how to do the case work let us manage the relief.” Later 
this was turned around and many agencies said: “Let us man- 
age the case work and you may do the relief,” to which the 
family field impatiently replied: “We are not a relief agency.” 
Referring agencies, having learned that the family agency did 
not like to be called a relief agency, devised a scheme of referral 
in which the request for relief should be expressed in other than 
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economic terms. “Here is an interesting marital problem,” the 
hospital social service department would say, or “‘this problem 
involves the entire family, won’t you look into it,” meaning, in 
both cases, “this family needs some money.” 

Now we see that relief is not something which can be replaced 
by case work, nor is it something that must always be accom- 
panied by case work, nor is it something to be associated with 
this or that person or agency. Relief should be associated with 
its appropriate objectives. For the family field the maintenance 
of families and the re-education, with relief if necessary, of 
families for economic self maintenance is an appropriate pri- 
mary treatment objective, but we should realize that this pri- 
mary objection extends itself readily into any plan of social re- 
lationship. 

When there is reasonable security of industrial life and a 
more adequate standard of living for all; when a remedy has 
been found for the disease, unemployment; when we get social 
insurance and a socialized conscience, we may indeed find that 
the relief giving function has almost disappeared from case 
work! But the association of ideas between case work and relief 
both historically and in the present community mind is so 
strong that the family field has continued to carry a dispropor- 
tionate and sometimes inappropriate relief burden. 

It is true that a family society, private as well as public, 
spends and expects to spend a great deal of money in carrying 
out its appropriate treatment objectives but so does a hospital 
social service or child placing agency or a child guidance clinic. 
In certain professional practice the problem of money centers 
around the fee paid by the patient to the practitioner. Char- 
acteristically in social work, the money goes from the practition- 
er to the patient. Perhaps it is not altogether an irony of an 
inscrutable providence that the social worker should so often 
pay the patient for the privilege of directing case work upon 
him. The immediate problem for present day coordination and 
cooperation is for each agency to clarify its proper treatment 
objectives which will also determine its proper relief activities. 
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Even in community chest cities necessary relief should be esti- 
mated by the respective agencies and properly budgeted to 
them. The responsibility for treatment carries with it whatever 
responsibility may be necessary for relief expenditures. It 1s 
expensive and wasteful for one agency to direct the case work 
and another agency to pay the bill. Both treatment and relief 
may be shared by two or more agencies in a given case, but the 
relief should not be split off from the case work if the relief is a 
part of the case work. 

The children’s field calls the relief given for foster home main- 
tenance, “board,” which makes it sound nicer. Medical relief 
is often given in kind, apparatus, appliances, medicines, and 
convalescent care, yet there is now some experimenting by hos- 
pital social service departments in taking on even problems of 
subsistence relief when, as Miss Ferguson! says: “Medical and 
social phases are closely interwoven, the medical one being 
paramount.” It certainly often costs twice as much to “or- 
ganize’”’ relief from other agencies as to supply it. The impor- 
tant step forward is disassociating relief from the agency and 
relating it to the objective. 

Relief as a specialized procedure has been developed largely 
within the family field. Since social case work is growing up, as 
all new professions do grow up, more or less as an aggregation of 
trades and techniques, it has been easy to fall into the error of 
believing that specialized procedures represent specialized 
fields. Although social work as a profession is still in its infancy, 
case work as a technique in social work has already been quite 
sharply defined. In child welfare work, family work, hospital 
work, far from having specialized fields in the professional sense, 
we have had partial activities determined in the main by ad- 
ministrative considerations. Within the case work technique 
we find several procedures emerging, which are, to some extent, 
transmissible educationally. 

I should be inclined to name three of these procedures as being 
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of special significance and as having had characteristic shaping 
by social work—these being child placing, relief giving, and the 
social work interview. Contributed to by many sources and 
still much in the rough, some understanding of these procedures 
is expected of a trained case worker. Relief giving, studied and 
developed chiefly in family social work, should be a part of any 
case worker’s technical equipment. Without taking time to dis- 
cuss child placing or the social work (treatment) interview, we 
may indicate some of the disciplines of relief giving. The case 
worker must be able to distinguish between relief as necessary 
income and relief as a tool in treatment with different proce- 
dures called for; he must know how to budget and adjust his 
budget to personal and community standards of living; he must 
know how to keep an objective réle in relief activities, not being 
confused by his own or the client’s emotional needs; he must 
understand something of the mental hygiene of gratitude, rejec- 
tion, dependency, and the like; he must know when to use relief 
in kind; and he must know something of the implications of 
loans, scholarships, allowances, and sheer opportunism. Not 
that any living social worker understands relief as a few great 
brains are supposed to understand finance (and money in relief 
is nearly as mysterious as international debts), but relief giving 
is certainly better understood than it was a quarter of a century 
ago, and there is far less fear as to its effects if properly used. 

Growth in professional self consciousness and some develop- 
ment of skill makes us now more able to attack the problem of 
a functional division of labor. We cannot settle our differences 
by mutually exclusive agreements based on mere priority, nor 
can we put up fences and divide ourselves by geographical dis- 
trict alone, nor can we even completely settle ourselves by cate- 
gories of intake. Of one city it was said that they had so care- 
fully defined their functions that one could not get a child taken 
for placement by any agency. Some clarification of function be- 
tween public and private agencies is taking place with the result 
of bringing the two nearer together than for many years. No 
team play is possible if everyone is offside. Further clarification 
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is taking place in the trend to professional rather than clerical 
or administrative selection. Professional selection is always di- 
agnostic. It does, or at least it should, take on cases appropri- 
ate to its skill and resources for treatment. While social case 
work was in the “investigation only” stage, professional selec- 
tion was virtually impossible. While social work was in the 
“personal service” stage, it did the things it liked to do tothe 
people i it liked the looks of. As social work grows professional, 
assuming responsibility for study, diagnosis, and treatment, the 
case worker tends to select cases that he understands and thinks 
he can do something for or cases which he selects for study of a 
particularly difficult problem. Between two agencies exercising 
as best they can professional selection, cooperation in a real 
sense can take place. We have long given a lip service to 
cooperation, but it can only occur if there is some likeminded- 
ness, some common ground of method, and some conscious 
differences. In the last decade, and especially in this latter 
period, family case workers are at last learning to diagnose their 
cases, which means that a real functional division of labor is in 
sight. 

For family workers the issues are clearer both as to the re- 
sponsibilities of industry and of the state; the issues are clearer 
as between private and public responsibility; the issues are 
clearer as between unemployment and failures in self mainte- 
nance in the case work sense. The difference between one kind of 
case work problem and another is also clearer, and that there is 
no one method of study or of treatment. Perhaps we might say 
that the issues are clearer, too, between the cases which we 
think we know how to treat and the cases which we know we 
do not; and I do not have to tell social workers how large a pro- 
portion is in the latter group! So we find ourselves saying again 
that teach we may, and practice we must, but if we do not study 
our cases, especially our chronic cases, and learn what they have 
to tell us, and if we cannot relate our work to whatever is dis- 
covered by the social sciences, we as social workers can have no 
function of any significance whatever. 
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So we must face and try to understand our task in respect to 
economic social problems. We have been driven during this de- 
pression to all sorts of evasive rationalizations because the pres- 
ent economic world is not fit to live in. By all means let us con- 
tinue too our study of social relationships both within and be- 
yond the family. As we learn to dispose our cases and to analyze 
our situations in the community, we shall find new insights, new 
honesties, and new strengths. 

Specifically, in the family field during the present depression 
family agencies have been forced as never before to scrutinize 
what they were being asked by clients and community alike to 
do. Some of what they were asked to do was impossible, some 
impracticable, some functionally inappropriate. In the crisis, 
the best people who could be procured have been placed at the 
intake desk, applications weighed, problems considered, re- 
sources and limitations faced. Overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the disaster, social work, and especially private social work, 
has been shocked into the realization that it had done so little 
in times of relative peace and prosperity to help define the 
larger social issues and responsibilities. 

For us the main consideration is that we must not be too 
much bound by our own history. If the social order is rapidly 
changing, and, so, likely to change many of the external features 
of present day case work, especially in terms of resources, our 
concept of socialized personality is changing at least as rapidly. 
If there is less to do on the economic side, there will be more to 
do on the human side because one cannot change the structure 
of society without also changing values for the individual. It is 
impossible to tell what family case work would be like if the in- 
coine factor were otherwise cared for. It is true that in some 
forms of case work today the practical or material situation does 
not attract enough attention—most case work today tends to 
draw more from the psychologies rather than from economics or 
sociology, and this is reflected in a subjective technique. But 
we should also remark that ordinary people do not yet as a rule 
recognize themselves as having problems of social relationships; 
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they recognize themselves as having, for instance, a pain; the 
doctor finds a disease and he may, although quite likely he will 
not, recognize a social personality problem and refer the case 
to a social worker. In the same way a man recognizes an empty 
purse more readily than lack of initiative in himself. Parents are 
just beginning to realize that they play a part in the behavior 
of their children, and the case worker is sensitive to his relation- 
ship to his client, yet the average person, even the average case 
worker, does not easily see himself as a problem in social be- 
havior; rather he is apt to project his difficulties on handicaps 
or on situations. Unfortunately one cannot study personality in 
the laboratory, and as yet our statistical methods of accounting 
for personality are almost wholly irrelevant. The approach to 
personality must be made along many paths which seem to 
converge dimly. The individual may be studied medically, 
psychometrically, psychoanalytically, socially, and yet he may 
elude us. And because society changes far more rapidly than 
biological man, we cannot build up precedents or stand on cere- 
monies, but we must train social workers to meet change, to 
accept change, to effect change, and, as a final test of their reach- 
ing a state of mind indispensable in their profession to be ready 
to change themselves. 
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HOW CASE WORKING AGENCIES HAVE 
MET UNEMPLOYMENT 


Wendell F. Fohnson, Director, Social Service 
Federation, Toledo 


4 AHOSE of you who attended the Boston Conference a 


year ago will recall that considerable attention was 

given to the subject of unemployment. There was keen 
interest in the subject, because cities in many parts of this 
country had gone through the worst winter in many years. 
Family relief agencies in particular were eagerly comparing 
notes and exchanging experiences concerning the way in which 
the problem of unemployment relief had been handled under 
appallingly heavy case loads. 

The twelve months that have elapsed since the Boston Con- 
ference have demonstrated the fact, which few of us realized at 
the time, that the unemployment relief curves of the winter of 
1929-30 were mere foothills though they seemed like mountains 
to us then. Now we are met again, after a year in which, after 
a slight seasonal decline in the summer months, the curve of 
unemployment and relief climbed upward at accelerated rates 
until it reached heights so far above those of the previous winter 
that the case loads we carried then seem light by comparison. 

How great has been this unemployment problem of 1930-31? 
The United States government, which found, in the census of 
last April, two and a half million unemployed, announced in 
January of this year that the number had grown to six million. 
A recently published report issued by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau stated that 100 cities spent in 1930 on family relief, ex- 
clusive of mothers’ pensions, the sum of $40,000,000, or just 
double the amount spent by the same group of cities during the 
previous year. Since January 1 the increase has been even more 
marked. The Russell Sage Foundation reports relief agencies in 
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81 cities, exclusive of mothers’ aid, old age pensions, and Salva- 
tion Army, spending in the first three months of this year more 
than $21,000,000, an increase of more than 150 per cent over 
the same period of last year. 

Striking evidence of the increased intensity of the problem 
in industrial cities is obtained by a comparison of the monthly 
figures submitted to the Russell Sage Foundation by the family 
agencies of the country. Fifty-one such agencies in 48 different 
cities, whose reports for three successive years were available 
to me, showed an aggregate of 187,000 families actively under 
care in March of this year. This was more than double the 
number under care a year ago, and approximately three times 
as many as were reported by the same agencies in March, 1929. 

The increase in relief cases was even greater than the increase 
in active case load. This was due to the fact that as unemploy- 
ment increased the task of the family agencies became more and 
more a disaster relief job, with a larger proportion of the fami- 
lies under care requiring relief and a relatively smaller number 
carried as “‘service only” cases. For example, the 51 agencies 
referred to gave relief in March of this year to almost three times 
as many as in the same month of last year, and more than five 
times as many as in March, 1929. Here, too, you will notice the 
increase in the last twelve months was far in excess of the gain 
shown in the previous year. 

Yet, these figures for 51 agencies, taken in the aggregate, do 
not tell the whole story. For those agencies vary individually 
all the way from two which reported fewer families given relief 
this March than in 1930 or in 1929 to a group of five cities, each 
of which gave relief in March to more than twelve times as 
many families as in the same month two years ago, and two of 
which gave relief to more than fifteen times as many. 

That the increase in case load upon the regularly established 
family agencies has not been even greater than this is due to 
the fact that in some cities the brunt of the unemployment re- 
lief problem has been carried by temporary emergency relief 
organizations formed for that purpose. In Philadelphia, for ex- 
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ample, the responsibility for relief to unemployed families was 
divided among nine organizations, coordinated by the Com- 
mittee for Unemployment Relief. In Boston the well organ- 
ized public department assumed complete responsibility for un- 
employment relief. 

However, replies to a questionnaire sent to the principal 
family relief agency in 33 cities indicate that a large measure of 
responsibility for meeting the unemployment situation has been 
carried by the family case work agencies. Only 10 of the 33 
agencies reported that the major responsibility was carried by 
a public department or an emergency relief committee, and, in 
a majority of those cities, the leadership in organizing for the 
emergency was supplied by the family agency. 

In general, the information I have gathered would indicate 
that the problem of relief to families of the unemployed was met 
by the family case work agency or through their leadership, 
while to the city-wide emergency committees that spring up 
everywhere was left the task of conducting odd job campaigns, 
and providing employment through “made work,” stimulation 
of public works, staggering of jobs in industry, and the registra- 
tion of the unemployed. Clearing service for the various relief 
agencies of the community has almost invariably been supplied 
by the existing social service exchange. 

This brings me to the main question which I set out to an- 
swer: How have these case work agencies met the tremendous 
problem with which the unemployment situation confronted 
them? 

How has it been financed?—With the exception of those agen- 
cies which are themselves the public relief department, most of 
the family agencies of the country receive their support entirely 
from private sources. But as the problem of unemployment be- 
came acute, more of the agencies sought aid from public funds. 
Fifteen out of 33 agencies replying to my questionnaire reported 
receiving appropriations from governmental bodies during the 
last year. A larger proportion, 24 in number, were given extra 
appropriations from the community chest or other privately 
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subscribed fund. Seven of them solicited extra funds them- 
selves with which to meet the abnormal demands of the unem- 
ployment period. Practically all of them reported receiving a 
much larger amount in unsolicited donations than in normal 
times. Only one resorted to a loan to meet the situation. 

That there was in 1930 an increasing tendency to rely on 
public funds as a source of financing unemployment relief is 
pointed out in the recent Federal Children’s Bureau report al- 
ready referred to. It states: ““A comparison of relief given by 
public and private agencies based on returns from 75 cities 
shows that 72 per cent of the amount given in 1930 came from 
the public treasury as compared to 60 per cent in Ig2g..... : 
and adds that although private agencies raised and disbursed 
48 per cent more money in 1930 than in 1929, the public depart- 
ments, Detroit omitted, spent 64 per cent more. 

In the reports that have been issued since January 1 a some- 
what different tendency is noted, although the information is 
still too incomplete to state any positive conclusion. There ap- 
pears, however, to be no longer a tendency toward higher per- 
centages of relief from public funds. In fact, the March report 
of the Russell Sage Foundation on outdoor relief states that a 
slightly smaller proportion of total reported relief expenditures 
came from public funds than in March of last year. Certain it 
is that in some parts of the country public departments are now 
facing a serious financial problem due to declines in tax reve- 
nues, resulting from increasing tax delinquencies and reduction 
in assessed valuations. In some cities this situation is further 
complicated by the approach of limits in taxing and borrowing 
power. 

Personnel problems.—Even more difficult than the financing 
of relief has been the task of actually dealing with the day to 
day applications for assistance from thousands of families who 
were seeking outside aid for the first time; the task of giving an 
unhurried, individualized interview to those thousands of appli- 
cants, supplying leadership and direction in some plan by which 
they might keep their home intact and their family life as nor- 
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mal as possible through the crisis; the task of making some veri- 
fication of need and of discovering natural sources of aid, and 
of seeing that necessities were provided when other resources 
failed. In other words, the case work job adjusted to an enor- 
mously increased case load, that was the greatest problem of all. 

It resolves itself into the problem of staff and the problem of 
quarters and equipment, but above all, of course, it is a problem 
of staff. Staffs generally have been largely increased in an effort 
to cope with the unemployment demands. I have been able to 
discover only five family agencies in the country who have made 
on increase in staff during the past year, and they were agencies 
that were not called upon to bear the responsibility for meeting 
the unemployment situation in their communities. 

Fifty-one agencies reporting to the Russell Sage Foundation 
showed a steady climb in paid social work staff from 1,500 
workers in March, 1929, to 1,660 in March, 1930, which rose 
rapidly to 2,400 in March of this year. In other words, there 
has been a much more rapid increase in staff during the last 
twelve months than during the previous twelve month period, 
just as the increase in case load was much greater in the year 
that has just closed. 

It is apparent, however, that increase in staff has lagged far 
behind the increase in case load. That is, the same 51 agencies 
that reported an aggregate increase in case load between March, 
1929, and March, 1931, of 188 per cent, reported an increase in 
staff less than one-third as great, namely, 60 per cent. This 
failure on the part of agencies to increase staff in proportion to 
increase in case load was due to both the difficulty of financing 
larger staffs and of getting competent workers. Never before 
have trained and experienced social workers been so much in 
demand and so hard to get. This probably accounts for the fact 
that I was able to find no agency that has reduced social work- 
ers’ salaries, in spite of the general tendency that is going on 
throughout the country toward wage and salary cuts. Although 
the replies to my questionnaire indicate that about 40 per cent 
of the workers added to staffs during this period had had previ- 
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ous training or experience, agencies were compelled to add a 
majority of persons not so equipped. A third of the agencies re- 
plying reported the establishment of training classes in which 
these new workers were given instruction. The others used the 
apprentice method entirely. 

Besides endeavoring to increase their resources and their 
facilities, many agencies have adopted various schemes for 
limiting intake. Many family societies have limited their service 
to families only, declining to accept applications from un- 
attached men or women. Some have excluded from their service 
both the homeless and the aged, these two groups being re- 
ferred to institutions operated for that purpose. The Louisville 
Society, faced with an inadequate budget, was forced to limit 
intake drastically last year and between March and October of 
1930 turned away hundreds of families. The resultant suffering 
aroused the city to the necessity of coming to the rescue and an 
appropriation to the society from municipal funds in October 
made it possible for them again to receive applications. While 
little of this arbitrary reduction of relief took place in 1930, I 
have been led to believe by an authoritative source that it is 
being more widely practiced this summer by communities 
which foresee a possible exhaustion of local resources, both pub- 
lic and private. 

Confronted with the necessity of dealing with enormously in- 
creased numbers of families with a relatively small increase in 
social work staff, family agencies have risen to the emergency 
in a way that could well be termed heroic. Stated briefly, they 
have met this situation in three ways: by simplifying their pro- 
cedure and adopting short cuts; by delegating to clerical work- 
ers or to untrained aides as many routine duties as possible; and 
by enlisting the service of volunteers. Along with these methods 
of lightening the load upon the case worker, there can be no 
doubt that the case workers themselves constituted the chief 
factor in meeting the situation, by carrying a heavier load than 
ever before, with a devotion to duty and a sacrifice of personal 
interests that has earned for them the gratitude of America. 
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The use of volunteers —Twenty-six agencies replying to my 
inquiry as to the number of volunteers used during the past 
year reported an aggregate of more than 1,500 persons. Those 
26 agencies reported in March an aggregate paid social work 
staff of 1,163 persons. 

Changes in procedure.—Akron has used and foun satisfac- 
tory the novel device of working the visitors in pairs, the senior 
visitor remaining in the office to do the interviewing of appli- 
cants, the record writing, and planning, with a junior worker 
making the field visits under her direction. This was done with- 
out adding to the staff, by combining two districts into one. 
Akron was one city that reversed the usual procedure and did 
away with district offices, thus centralizing the work at the 
main headquarters. 

Cleveland handles the follow up on cases both by home and 
office visits. In general, case workers try to alternate those 
visits, usually asking the man of the family to make the trip 
to the office. Many of the more or less routine contacts have 
been made by aides or volunteers. 

Agencies, generally, throughout the country report the adop- 
tion of greatly simplified procedure in the handling of unem- 
ployment cases. It seems to be agreed that, as is stated in 
Cleveland’s instructions to the staff: “The usual case work pro- 
cedures in the unemployed group are neither appropriate nor 
possible at such a time.” Practically every agency replying to 
my questionnaire stated that the first interview in unemploy- 
ment cases is limited to an inquiry concerning the economic 
situation, work record, and relatives or other natural sources 
of aid. Except for health problems no attempt at other social 
treatment has ordinarily been made. ; 

Special methods for unemployment cases.—In order to save 
their regular case work job from being completely swamped by 
unemployment relief, a number of agencies have endeavored to 
classify the unemployment cases in a separate and distinct 
group to which the simplified procedure can be applied without 
affecting the treatment of the regular run of cases. The degree 
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to which this differentiation of treatment has been made varies 
all the way from the agency that assigns unemployment cases to 
a separate staff, working out of a separate office, to the agency 
that has merely instructed its visitors to select out of their case 
load a small number of families to whom intensive treatment is 
to be given, while the same workers handle the rest of their 
families in the more superficial way which the situation re- 
quired. 

Leading examples of the agencies assigning unemployment 
cases to a separate emergency staff are the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, the Family Society of Pittsburgh, the 
United Charities of Chicago, and the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of Scranton, all of which had emergency staffs operating 
from separate offices. Many more agencies, including the Family 
Welfare Association of Montreal, of Milwaukee, and of Omaha, 
the Family Welfare Society of Atlanta, and the United Chari- 
ties of St. Paul had special staffs handling the unemployment 
cases but without segregating them in separate offices. 

Simplified records.—In Cleveland and St. Louis, on the other 
hand, a similar differentiation has been made between unem- 
ployment cases and others, but the same workers have handled 
both types of cases. Cleveland has gone farther than St. Louis 
in its definite classification of unemployment cases as such, using 
a special face sheet for such families and a special application 
form. These special forms have helped materially to shorten the 
time required for the making of records, information from the 
first interview being entered immediately by the visitor, thus 
practically eliminating the necessity of dictating that interview. 

Following the introductory statement suggesting the desired 
approach to the problem, the Scranton committee gives a brief 
outline of minimum standards to be observed in handling un- 
employment cases: 

1. Wherever practical, have a personal interview with the unemployed 
wage earner. 

2. Clear with the Social Service Exchange and get reports from other agen- 


cies wherever possible. 
3. A home visit within 48 hours of application. 
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4. Thorough first interview, paying particular attention to the following: 
(a) family’s resources—What has family done so far to meet its needs? (4) 
What technical training has man had? (c) What were the last three jobs held? 
Wages? (d) Reasons for loss of work. (e) Be sure all information asked for on 
special face sheet is secured. 

5. Definite plan worked out with the client and understood by him. 

6. Investigation focused on determining whether case is genuinely one of 
unemployment; the extent to which family has suffered, and whether relief 
or some natural resource is the best means of meeting the need. 

7. At least two sources from among the following should be consulted: rela- 
tives, church, family doctor, social agencies. 

8. Secure work record from last place of employment. 

g. Register every family with the State-City Employment Bureau. 

10, When emergency workers detect difficult social problems aside from 
unemployment, the matter should be taken up with the district secretary, who 
will determine whether case should be assigned to member of regular staff. 


Summarizing this discussion of the ways in which fam- 
ily agencies have adjusted their administrative procedure 
to meet an abnormal situation, it may be said that these 
societies generally have shown great flexibility in adapting 
case work methods to vastly increased case loads, emphasizing, 
throughout, the urgent need for giving individualized treat- 
ment so far as possible, and making every effort to protect 
standards of case work against complete breakdown by varying 
degrees of differentiation. Everywhere these agencies have 
stood out against such mass methods of treatment as bread 
lines and soup kitchens, with the result that these primitive, in- 
adequate, and demoralizing devices for giving large scale relief 
have, I think, been used but very little. While in a number of 
cities irresponsible groups have conducted such enterprises, 
they have been utilized chiefly by homeless men rather than by 
needy families, and nowhere, that has come to my attention 
have they been an important factor thus far in the present de- 
pression. 

It is important to note in this connection that, although 
numerous relief funds were inaugurated by church groups, 
community associations, lodges, and other voluntary organiza- 
tions, the organized social forces of the community have been 
able to coordinate these efforts, and the social service exchange 
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has been used generally by all groups. The family case work 
agencies of the country have given valuable service in bringing 
about this organization of the community’s resources. Their 
leadership in a great emergency has given these agencies a 
greater public recognition and support than was ever before 
accorded them. As one agency executive reported: ‘““The Fam- 
ily Welfare Association stands higher in the estimation of the 
public than ever before.” 

Efforts to find jobs.—While the actual administration of relief 
has been the family agency’s chief contribution to the meeting 
of the unemployment problem, all of them have given some 
attention to the finding of jobs for the unemployed, and many 
have participated in city-wide efforts to provide made work. 

Other agencies in cities having an efficient state employment 
bureau report splendid cooperation from those bureaus in plac- 
ing their clients in jobs. A number of them require unemployed 
clients to register with the public employment exchange. 
Cleveland has been able to get jobs for many of its clients 
through regular meetings of employment managers in the vari- 
ous districts. St. Louis has made a practice of interviewing for- 
mer employers with a view to getting the client reemployed, at 
least on a part time basis. Akron reports considerable success 
with a similar plan by which former employers have been found 
to show a genuine sense of responsibility toward their dis- 
charged employees 

In the field of “made work” programs, the family agency has 
usually had a major part in the selection of men for such jobs, 
but the actual financing and administration of such effort has 
been undertaken usually by the municipality or by a city-wide 
unemployment committee. In New York, however, where the 
most extensive program of made work was carried on, it was a 
joint effort of two private family agencies, the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. More than $8,000,000 was raised there for this 
purpose, and was expended in the form of wages at the rate of 
$5.00 per day, each man getting a maximum of three days’ work 
per week. 
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One of the best conducted programs for made work was that 
of Chicago, where more than a million dollars was expended in 
a somewhat similar way under the general leadership of the 
Governor’s Commission. There the plan was inaugurated by 
the United Charities, but was later taken over and financed by 
the Commission. The men recommended by the relief agencies 
of Chicago were employed in various kinds of work, largely con- 
nected with preparations for the coming World’s Century of 
Progress. They were paid the regular rate for the kind of work 
to which they were assigned, but with the number of days’ work 
varying so as to give no man in excess of $50 per month. 

In many cities this summer, municipal vegetable gardens or 
back-yard and vacant-lot gardens cultivated by individual 
families are being promoted, both as a source of food supply for 
the coming winter and as a wholesome leisure time activity for 
the idle men. An interesting variation of this program is now 
taking place in Toledo in the form of a cooperative garden proj- 
ect on a thirty-acre tract just inside the city limits, conducted 
jointly by a group of forty colored families under the leadership 
of one of our colored clients. 

The president’s Committee on Employment informs me that 
made work programs in varying forms and of varying extent 
have been conducted in hundreds of American communities. 
They have doubtless done much to maintain morale among the 
unemployed, but usually they have reached only a small propor- 
tion of the total number out of work and it is doubtful if they 
have greatly reduced the expenditures for straight unemploy- 
ment relief. 

More significant than these efforts, in my opinion, are the 
permanent committees on the stabilization of employment 
which have been set up by the score in cities all over the United 
States to give continuing serious study to the causes of unem- 
ployment with a view to preventing, if possible, a repetition of 
the present catastrophe. A few family agency boards have gone 
on record in favor of such forward looking measures as unem- 
ployment insurance and old age pensions and in some cases, 
where the board was itself unwilling to take such a stand, the 
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executive and members of the staff have, as individuals, done 
their best to convince the public and legislative bodies of the 
wisdom of those proposals. 

In conclusion, my inquiry into the subject indicates, it seems 
to me, the following important facts: first, that family agencies 
have been called upon during this unemployment emergency to 
bear the major responsibility in their respective communities 
for seeing that the unemployed and their families should not 
suffer from want of the necessities of life, and that they have in 
general measured up to that responsibility in heroic fashion; 
second, that these agencies have in the main assumed leadership 
in coordinating the relief giving of miscellaneous unorganized 
groups, and that a fair degree of coordination has been achieved; 
third, that they have participated generally in community 
movements for the creation of jobs and the stimulation of em- 
ployment; fourth, that in very few cases have they given atten- 
tion to the fundamental economic causes of unemployment or 
to the study of possible solutions to the problem; and finally, 
that in spite of the enormous sums expended throughout this 
country for unemployment relief and in made work projects, 
the aggregate of all of those expenditures has met but a small 
proportion of the total wage loss from unemployment. An over- 
whelming percentage of that wage loss has been absorbed by 
doctors in unpaid services; by merchants in unpaid bills; by 
landlords in delinquent rents; and, above all, by the families of 
the unemployed themselves in the depletion of savings, the pil- 
ing up of indebtedness, and lowering of standards of living. If the 
social agencies of the country keep hammering home that tre- 
mendous fact, it may be that eventually the business and pro- 
fessional brains of the country will evolve some answer to the 
appalling anomaly of destitution in a land of plenty. 


THE EFFECT OF AN UNEMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION IN FAMILY SOCIETIES 


Caroline Bedford, Assistant Manager, 
Provident Association, St. Louis 


T IS significant that we speak of our present predicament 
as an “unemployment situation” rather than an ‘“‘unem- 
ployment emergency.” It is a situation which antedates 

the crash of the stock market by several years, growing in seri- 
ousness, year by year. Whether it has yet reached its crisis or 
when the end will come I am not so rash as to hazard a guess. 
But it is certain that business recovery, when it does come, will 
not end unemployment or lift entirely the burden it has 
brought to family societies. Far more serious than the cyclical 
depression is technological unemployment, and it is probable 
that this phase will increase after the depression is over, when 
business is trying to build itself up on a more profitable basis. 
Perfection of the machine is bound to continue, with conse- 
quent displacement of labor. Youth and speed will continue to 
outweigh thestability, judgment, and experience that come with 
years. Already the dead line, when a man goes to the industrial 
scrap heap, comes at a period when his family needs are great- 
est, a fact which poorly correlates with our efforts to increase the 
span of life on one hand and the length of childhood dependency 
on the other. 

In most family agencies these four or five years have meant 
many adjustments to a constantly growing load, changes in 
organization, in policies, and in technique. Those of the St. 
Louis Provident Association are probably typical of many. In 
the winter of 1927-28 we started studying consciously our treat- 
ment of unemployment cases. Office interviews with the unem- 
ployed man were substituted, wherever possible, for home visits, 
and investigations were limited chiefly to economic and indus- 
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trial sources. Analysis of unemployment cases followed in order 
to learn how far we needed to probe beyond the obvious need of 
a job—just what information was necessary to distinguish the 
unemployed from the unemployable. The Committee on Indus- 
trial Problems was started as the result of these studies but un- 
fortunately it languished and died. In times of apparent pros- 
perity it seemed impossible to interest a group of business men 
in the unemployed man and when the depression was upon us 
there was no time for it. 

The next winter we started an unemployment file, to learn 
from what sources the unemployed came to us. Surprisingly 
enough we found they came from everywhere; no one industry 
or firm seemed unduly responsible. Then, because our relief ex- 
penditures refused to stay within budgetary bounds, we made a 
more detailed study of our relief cases, striving to increase our 
knowledge of, and our skill in handling, economic problems. To 
give visitors time to work with the load they already had, we 
added intake visitors in the heavier districts—visitors to whom, 
for several months, were assigned all new and re-opened cases. 
The following winter this method was expanded to form an 
intake department by means of which we sifted out the more 
difficult case work problems from the mass of unemployment 
problems with which we were swamped. This last winter both 
plans have been used and enlarged. Through it all we have 
tried to select that which was absolutely essential from that 
which could more safely be neglected. Records have grown 
sketchy, letters and telephone calls have taken the place of 
visits to references, cards to fee-charging employment agencies 
have served as tests of willingness and ability to work. 

Even with all these precautions, last summer it was neces- 
sary to stop all intake for two months, and during the winter to 
add so many untrained visitors to the staff that standards of 
case work have been materially lowered. It is easy in times like 
this for emergency methods to become the rule rather than the 
exception and to continue after the emergency is past. It is easy 
to rationalize about the values of office interviews instead of 
visits. It is easy, under pressure, to make a hasty plan with a 
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client and offer it with a “take it or leave it” air, without stop- 
ping to see how it fits his experience or his temperament. In a 
recent analysis, a visitor outlined a rather drastic plan, involv- 
ing a permanent breakup of the home, and added as immediate 
steps: ‘Visit and tell the tamily of the plan.” 

We are rather proud of the way in which we have met the 
emergency this winter—that we almost doubled our staff and 
added 340 volunteer aides, who contributed the equivalent, in 
hours, of 17 more workers; that we were able thereby to carry 
115 per cent more cases, and that, with it all, we have come 
through with a minimum of breakdowns in health or morale. 
We are proud of the team work among the relief giving agencies 
which made bread lines and soup kitchens almost unknown and 
won us the respect and confidence of the community and even of 
hard headed city officials. But we are not blind to the cost of it 
all. We know that many tragedies have been passed over lightly 
because they were of the spirit rather than of health or of hun- 
ger, that both we, as a family society, and the community will 
suffer from this neglect for years to come. We know that many 
cases have been “closed for loss of contact” which should have 
been followed up, that these have often been the most hopeful 
ones, just because they did not dog our footsteps. We know that 
many an “incidental service” should have been “taken under 
care.” 

An analysis of our case load this spring showed that 72 per 
cent were relief cases and that 70 per cent were chargeable to 
unemployment. Cases of nonsupport and of illness or death of 
the breadwinner which used to constitute the major portion of 
our case load have been squeezed down to the minimum. Do- 
mestic difficulties there are, in plenty, and health problems, ac- 
companying the unemployment. In fact only 19 per cent were 
classed as “unemployment only,” those which could safely be 
closed as soon as work was available. But it is safe to say that a 
larger number will be closed, hopefully, as soon as the job is 
found, and only time will tell for how many the experience has 
cut too deeply to make possible an unaided recovery. 

What is to be the answer next winter, when conditions bid 
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fair to be worse than last? There is a limit to the number of 
trained workers available in a community, even though that 
limit is by no means so narrow as we once supposed. There is a 
limit to the number of untrained workers and volunteer aides 
which a given organization can absorb, even though that limit 
be stretched by improvements in organization and in super- 
visory skills. There is a limit, also, to the number of cases which 
a visitor can carry, even though her service be spread danger- 
ously thin by increasing her office interviews, by short cuts in 
investigation and treatment, and by closing her eyes to the less 
pressing problems. 

There is, of course, another way out of the dilemma. Recog- 
nizing the impossibility of doing the whole job, we may limit, 
arbitrarily, what we undertake to the amount which we can 
carry most efficiently. We may consider that our obligations to 
develop case work technique, to do well what we undertake, 
outweighs our responsibility to the mass of the unemployed 
whom we see about us. Such a procedure is easier in some cities 
than in others, and its dangers less apparent. In some cities 
there are public agencies, or private agencies without case work 
ambitions, to which may be relegated the poor for whom we 
cannot otherwise provide. It is possible to ignore the pressing 
economic problems as not “our job.” It is possible, by doing so, 
to protect the case worker from controversial questions and 
from a load which makes impossible the development of the 
finer technique of her profession. 

There is undoubtedly, a place for such cloistered research 
and experimentation but is it the whole task of the family 
agency? Is the long time, intensive treatment of personality 
problems the only criterion of social case work values? Occa- 
sionally a scientist in his laboratory discovers the cure for one 
of the great maladies of mankind. Occasionally, the doctor or 
surgeon wrests a patient from almost certain death. But much 
of the value which doctors bring to humanity comes from hum- 
drum treatment of tonsils and sinuses and measles and from 
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bringing normal babies into the world. Should we, as social 
workers, expect a different fate and scorn the lesser social prob- 
lems that come our way? Granting the need for research, is not 
the task which faces family societies, as a whole, that of bringing 
to as large a portion of the community as possible the benefits 
of organized family case work as we now know it? Dare we 
choose intensive case work for the few if it means bread lines 
and soup kitchens for the many? 

We have grown alarmed, of recent years, at the steadily 
mounting cost of relief. It is only an index of the steadily mount- 
ing need for skilful diagnosis and social adjustment. Unem- 
ployment which follows a stock market crash may, perhaps, be 
treated by mass methods, but unemployment which comes be- 
cause a man of forty-five is too old for his job or because a 
skilled worker has been replaced by a machine, or because a 
farmer who has given up the fight and moved to the city finds 
the speed and monotony of a factory job too difficult—this 
calls for the utmost skill of the case worker. As industry be- 
comes more critical in its demands, there is a growing list of the 
unemployable, and with it the need for salvaging whatever is 
possible from their ranks. There are, too, the many problems 
which monotonous work and low wages bring in their train. The 
personality and family difficulties which center about a man’s 
job—or a woman’s, either, for that matter—are as intricate and 
as difficult as those which center about his sex life, though the 
latter have, of late years, received more notoriety. 

Loss of initiative, loss of pride in one’s job, of responsibility 
for one’s own fate, bite deeply into a man’s soul. When seven- 
teen years of faithful effort cannot increase a man’s earnings or 
his leisure or avert the curt note of dismissal, what incentive is 
there to stay on the job? The steady plodder stays on, the rest- 
less soul seeks new pastures or quarrels with the boss and is 
fired. Or, since he cannot acquire prestige in his community 
through hard work, he seeks it in less desirable ways—through 
extravagant spending, perhaps, or as a gangster. 
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With problems in earning come, also, problems in spending. 
Mass production has increased the need for selling, regardless of 
the need for the thing to be sold, or of the ability of the pur- 
chaser to pay for it without disturbing his other needs. Super- 
salesmanship has developed far in excess of sales resistance, to 
the disadvantage of those whose incomes need the wisest ex- 
penditure. Thrift and saving have ceased to be national virtues. 
Pleasure and spending have taken their places. With the in- 
crease of luxury goods and the growth of advertising genius, it 
is not surprising that wholesome diet is sometimes sacrificed 
for the movie or that overcrowding beyond the limits of decency 
is compensated for by the family car. 

Skilful diagnosis and individual social adjustment will meet 
but half the problem. Diagnosis is futile which considers only 
personal factors, and adjustment to an unsocial environment is 
dangerous advice. Passive acceptance of poverty is not a desir- 
able thing in a land of plenty. Must the case worker always 
teach the virtues of thrift and saving and denial? Are radios 
and cars and silk shirts necessarily bad for the wage earner? 
Since the wage earning man cannot be master of his own fate, 
how shall we see that he is provided with that sense of security 
which modern psychology has shown to be so essential to normal 
development? How shall we meet the question of low wage 
versus no job at all? Of racial displacements? Of strike break- 
ing? Of the city’s responsibility for those it has attracted to it, 
in prosperous times, by flamboyant advertising? 

We have always prided ourselves on our American standard 
of living, on our fluid class lines which give opportunity to the 
poorest. There are indications that such opportunities are fast 
becoming more legend than fact. There are disquieting hints of 
conditions and attitudes surprisingly similar to those of which 
we have read in London or in Paris. Are we, too, in danger of 
developing a more or less permanent pauper class? And if such 
does develop, what is to be the future of family case work? 
It is not accidental that organized social case work has not de- 
veloped in London, its birthplace, as it has in America. It was 
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the opportunity for the development of the individual to the 
limit of his capacity which has given case work—and all social 
work—the chance for growth in this country. Continued growth 
will depend on the continuance of those favoring conditions. 
And as family agencies have, in the past, championed the cause 
of the individual and the need for case work to help him grow 
to the fullest possibilities of his environment, so now they must 
champion his right to an environment in which he may con- 
tinue to grow, unhampered. 

Is it not part of our difficulty that we tend to look upon pres- 
ent conditions merely as an irritating interruption to our job, 
rather than as indications of a definite change in the nature of 
the job itself? If development of family life be our goal, can 
we ignore those facts of modern industrial life which make suc- 
cessful family life impossible for so large a number? 

A hundred and fifty years ago the introduction of machinery 
brought a tremendous change in our way of life, comparable to 
those changes by which mankind passed from hunting to herd- 
ing, from herding to agriculture. Compared with those changes, 
this one has come with amazing swiftness. But the change 
seems not to be complete. Nay, rather, it seems, at the present 
time, to be in one of its acute phases. Technological unemploy- 
ment bids fair to repeat for us the history of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

In this country the more serious aspects of this crisis have 
been mitigated or concealed by expansion, by immigration, and 
by war. There has always been the chance for a surplus popula- 
tion to move on to a frontier, for those who did not like routine 
drudgery to find an immigrant people who did, for vigor and 
brains to find an opening and an opportunity. If one job were 
taken away, another was sure to be available. But the frontier 
has disappeared and wartime prosperity has abated. The drift 
to the cities has continued beyond the ability of industry to 
absorb. Even the rural South is fast becoming industrialized 
and the old native stock is leaving the mountains for the cities 
of the plain. The Negro has moved northward from plantation 
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to city. We have put stringent restrictions on immigration from 
overseas and are beginning to close down on our southern 
boundary. Radio, telephone, and automobile have not suc- 
ceeded in keeping the young folks on the farm. With all this 
cityward trek, we still produce more agricultural products than 
we can find markets for, so that “Back to the farm” has proved 
a meaningless slogan. In spite of our pride in our growing cities, 
in spite of our competition as to which can grow the faster, we 
do not know what to do with the people we attract thither. 
Combination has progressed from one point to another. The 
small manufacturer has almost disappeared. Department stores 
and chain stores, in spite of protest, are displacing the small re- 
tailer. Investment trusts are swallowing up our banks. Fewer 
and fewer newspapers supply us with carefully selected news. 
It seems inevitable that the small farm will be the next place of 
attack, that the farm laborer will replace the farm owner. And 
each change from individual owner to wage earner means that 
someone else controls a man’s source of income, that less and 
less do individual initiative and industry count. 

Mass production and efficient management have glutted our 
markets and stacked our shelves. What to do with the goods we 
produce has become as serious a problem as how to dispose of 
the wheat we grow. War offered us new markets for a time and 
drew off a million or so from the producing ranks. Restriction of 
immigration, together with the needs of exhausted Europe, kept 
us going a few years longer. But now Europe has begun to com- 
pete with us for markets and to show signs of adopting our 
methods of mass production. 

In the early days of the Industrial Revolution, resources were 
strained, as now, to meet the needs of displaced workers and of 
those whose wages were inadequate. Increased tax funds served 
only to increase the demands, since subsidies from the poor 
relief kept wages below the level of maintenance. Drastic re- 
strictions followed. The workhouse, with hard labor, was offered 
instead of relief at home and debtors’ prisons awaited those 
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whose hopes of a better future outran their means to pay. 
Against such severity private benevolence rebelled and numer- 
ous associations for the relief of the poor sprang up on every 
hand. Out of the resulting chaos of this unregulated giving 
came the charity organization movement, the forebear of our 
present family welfare societies. Shall we wait for history to re- 
peat itself or take a hand now ? Keeping always in mind that our 
ultimate goal is the direction of individual family life toward its 
highest fulfilment, may it not be necessary for a time to turn 
aside, in order to prepare the way for such fulfilment? We may 
take it for granted that changes of some sort will take place in 
the economic world in the near future. Matters cannot continue 
to grow worse indefinitely without leading to some sort of cata- 
clysm. To avoid that cataclysm someone must furnish guidance 
and direction. On the wisdom of such guidance depends our 
own future. If we, who have so much at stake, take no part in 
the planning we cannot complain if the results are not to our 
liking, if conditions result which make family case work difficult 
or impossible. Family welfare societies are bearing the brunt of 
the disaster which results from industry’s mismanagement. 
While recognizing that the cure must come through industrial 
or political reconstruction, have not we, as family societies, 
much to offer in the making of the program? 

Just now the trend is toward shifting to the taxpayer the 
heavy burden of relief incident to unemployment and its kin- 
dred ills. This is all right as far as it goes, providing such relief 
does not result in a subsidy to industry. It makes no real differ- 
ence whether relief funds supplement a man’s weekly wage 
while he is on the job, or supplement his yearly wage while he 
is off the job. In either case, industry is not self supporting. In 
view of the fact, as shown in an analysis of over 3,600 cases, that 
73 per cent of our unemployment cases had serious social prob- 
lems besides unemployment, we need to be sure that adequate 
case work service goes with the relief, whether that relief comes 
from public or private sources. This can be assured only if we 
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accept frankly the whole field of “‘the troubles of the poor’ as 
the legitimate concern of the family case working group rather 
than a small, selected portion of that field. It means that we are 
as greatly concerned with the economic factors of family life as 
we are with the psychological and medical factors. It means 
courageously taking a hand in shaping public opinion and in 
using our collective brains and skill to work out the program for 
a future in which family case work may develop according to 
our dreams. 


THE DRIFT TO PUBLIC RELIEF 


Harry L. Lurie, Director, Bureau of Fewish Social 
Research, New York City 


T HAS required the widespread distress resulting from the 

economic disorganization in which we find ourselves to 

bring to our awareness some of the inadequacies and the 
unrealities of our social work programs. Overwhelming unem- 
ployment and economic failure have swept hundreds of thou- 
sands if not millions of the population into poverty and depend- 
ency. To the degree that social work has been unprepared to 
deal adequately with the adverse effects of the current de- 
pression upon family and community life we share responsibility 
with industrial and political leaders for the present catastrophe. 
It has been our belief as social workers that the organized effort 
in which we were engaged was a vital part of community or- 
ganization and not merely a well intentioned but superficial 
appendage to an automatically functioning economic and social 
system. If such a claim is to be more than pretense it is impera- 
tive that we focus our sharpest critical faculties upon the impli- 
cations of social work. This is not an easy task, nor one that 
may be postponed if social work is to make a real contribution 
to the nation’s welfare. 

The subject of public versus private relief, for many years a 
controversial subject in national and local conferences, is, in 
my opinion, important largely because an examination of the 
issues involved may help to clarify some of the fundamental 
questions which social work as a whole needs to have answered. 
Public relief is not a separate aspect of family social work but is 
inextricably bound up with the traditions and functions of our 
social and political institutions and with the trends of the entire 
apparatus of organized social work. Its present manifestation 
we may consider as an outgrowth and in many respects a de- 
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parture from established traditions of voluntary relief and case 
work. 

Whatever may have been the attitude of private charity to- 
ward public relief in the past, there is a growing tendency upon 
the part of thoughtful leaders in the field of family service to 
cope with the realities of the present situation and to subordi- 
nate cherished traditions and sentiments to the needs of the pres- 
ent crisis. If we previously believed that poverty or economic 
insecurity of the individual was largely a condition of personal 
maladjustment best served by the case work method, preferably 
exercised by private benevolence, the exigencies of the present 
period of depression have radically altered our assumptions. 
In fact, we are beginning to see that we have too long been 
dominated in case work by an economic philosophy remote 
from the actualities of our highly complicated industrial and 
economic organization. 

To explain the public relief development as a transfer to 
governmental agencies of functions formerly supported by vol- 
untary contributions is, in my opinion, an indication of failure 
to grasp its more important implications. Prior to the present 
depression, voluntary agencies of relief and family social work 
were experiencing no unusual difficulties in extending or in con- 
tinuing to support established activities. In fact, private family 
work has shown large increases both in volume and extent of 
relief during the period of public development. Neither the in- 
crease in problems with which family agencies have been deal- 
ing, nor the maintenance of previously developed standards, 
serve as the major explanation of enlarging public relief. We 
must rather seek for an explanation among factors other than 
those of the increasing costs of social work or the areas of de- 
pendency. The growth of public relief, in my opinion, is to be 
explained by the tendency to use the taxing power of govern- 
ment as a means of securing regular income for insecure classes 
of the population unable to function effectively in an individu- 
alistic economic system. While voluntary agencies have not 
been unconcerned with such groups of dependents, they have 
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sought for no new form of social organization to cope with their 
needs but seemed rather to be struggling to achieve individual 
adjustments on the basis of existing and inadequate social 
measures. 

That government, the most inclusive form of community 
organization established in our modern social life, is necessarily 
concerned with the maintenance of public welfare is a thesis 
which requires little debate. We have evidence in the tradition- 
al poor laws developed over many centuries that the welfare of 
individuals and families has long been accepted as an important 
function of government. In the last century the responsibility 
of the government for public welfare has assumed new forms 
and has extended old ones. In the development of health, edu- 
cational, and recreational systems and in the improvement of 
methods of care for the mentally disabled and other institution- 
al groups, there are to be found evidences of an elaborate exten- 
sion of governmental responsibility for welfare. In the relief for 
individuals in their own homes, however, there was not until the 
last two decades the same broad development which was taking 
place in other welfare functions. In fact, the emphasis of volun- 
tary benevolence accepted by governmental bodies had been 
that in this particular function public undertakings were not 
only incompetent but that they were detrimental to the main- 
tenance of an individualistic economic system. The magnifying 
of private charity as an essential method of dealing with the 
problems of family dependency was the natural accompaniment 
of such a philosophy. It was accepted as a cardinal principle of 
social work that the problem of poverty was not the direct con- 
cern of the entire community but only of those who desired to 
be charitable. This was corollary to the belief that poverty was 
an indication of incompetence if not of personal abnormality. 
How uncomfortable many of us must have been during the 
present year to find these ancestral beliefs of social workers re- 
peated by President Hoover and by other governmental and 
industrial leaders as a justification for thwarting emergency 
public measures for the relief of the unemployed. 
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Even after the importance of social and economic factors was 
generally acknowledged, a considerable part of case work effort 
was expended in enforcing individual responsibility for self 
maintenance. We must admit frankly that several generations 
of social workers, nourished upon these beliefs, have been futile 
instruments in removing the hazards of poverty and insecurity 
from modern industrial life in spite of tremendously increased 
national wealth and productive capacities. The emphasis upon 
self maintenance or “rugged individualism” instead of improv- 
ing social conditions compelled the individual and his immedi- 
ate family group and associates to bear the burden of insecurity 
and destitution created in the main by economic and social 
factors outside of the control of such groups. Our understand- 
ing of these social and economic factors in the past has made 
little impression upon fundamental social programs. Whether 
this has been due to lack of vigor on the part of social workers 
in calling attention to social injustice and economic inadequa- 
cies or to the apathy of political and industrial leaders for whom 
these conditions should constitute a permanent challenge, it is 
difficult to determine. The responsibility, however, it should be 
admitted, is at least partly ours. 

We have progressed sufficiently from this untenable philoso- 
phy of economic individualism so that the present tendency to- 
ward public relief may be set forth as a definite step toward col- 
lective responsibility for the inadequacies of a badly functioning 
economic system. The increasing acceptance by voluntary so- 
cial agencies of responsibility for organizing and disbursing re- 
lief funds may also be understood in the light of this tendency 
to consider individual initiative an inadequate basis for the so- 
lution of poverty. Although private social work on the whole 
has not accepted responsibility for maintaining standards of liv- 
ing which fell below a desirable level, it has been slowly telaxing 
its emphasis upon the prior responsibility of the individual, his 
family group, and voluntary associates. 

That well organized private effort for family welfare has been 
definitely limited in extent, has been frequently overlooked, 
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due perhaps to the fact that attention has been primarily 
directed to the larger urban communities. In spite of several 
decades of development of organized family service large sec- 
tions of the United States, rural and agricultural areas, the 
smaller industrial and mining centers, and many towns in 
which a large part of the population resides, have been lagging 
in the establishment of adequate social work programs. In these 
regions the antiquated poor relief systems have remained the 
major organized safeguards against destitution. The philosophy 
of private benevolence has failed to stimulate machinery for the 
creation of an adequate social work program for the particular 
sections of the country which are most in need. 

The development of public relief may be considered as a 
definite reaction against the validity of the principle of private 
responsibility for poverty. It is no accident, therefore, that the 
most important development of public relief which we have 
experienced in the last two decades has been not in the estab- 
lishment of general case work and relief services in imitation of 
private family service, such as are to be found in a few socialized 
municipal departments of welfare, but in the establishment 
through state action of new forms of relief for dealing with desti- 
tution by categories. This we must construe as a logical de- 
velopment in that it served group by group to establish the 
principle that among the undifferentiated mass of dependents 
of private benevolence there were typical problems in which 
responsibility for welfare could justly be assumed by the public 
rather than by the individual. The classes of dependents which 
gradually have been separated from the undifferentiated group 
are clearly those in which a stoppage of income for long periods 
made satisfactory individual adjustment difficult if not impos- 
sible and such other groups whose obvious conditions operated 
most strongly on the sentiment of those interested in their wel- 
fare. 

The first group to be selected for assuring income for definite 
periods were the industrially disabled and injured. For this 
group compulsory insurance principles rather than relief meth- 
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ods were followed. Public provisions, using relief methods and 
policies, have been established for the “‘mothers’ aid” group, 
large numbers of whom were previously dependent not upon 
private agencies but upon more intimate associates and upon 
their own limited efforts to secure decent standards of living. 
Pensions for the blind in many states are an acknowledgment 
of groups likely to be dependent through physical causes and 
for whom sentiments are operating to secure public aid. In the 
last few years, the aged, largely considered as industrially 
incompetent and eligible to retirement from the struggle for self 
maintenance, have also been singled out, and if the present 
trend continues we may look for the general adoption of state- 
wide old age relief systems. Both the federal government and 
many states have established provisions for the compensation 
of veterans disabled during the war. In many states there are 
tendencies to extend public aid to those whose military service 
is interpreted as a bona fide claim upon the organized com- 
munity for assistance in meeting conditions of need. 

The establishment of socialized bureaus for general outdoor 
relief indicates a somewhat similar trend although of a more 
limited scope. Through both of these forms of public relief we 
may see the application of a principle that government must 
assume new standards and new responsibilities of relief far be- 
yond the traditional poor law and almshouse systems. In the 
improved departments for outdoor relief we see much more 
definitely the attempt to discharge public responsibility for 
poverty without involving the state in large scale methods of 
relief. These bureaus are attempting to carry out more exten- 
sively the processes of case work developed by private philan- 
thropy which aim to use relief as a tool of case work rather than 
to set up general relief provisions for dependent classes of the 
population. In addition to the limited number of situations in 
which the ability of the family for self maintenance is thereby 
improved, such methods operate largely to enforce the responsi- 
bility of the family group, relatives, friends, and voluntary 
associations. To a degree, all forms of public aid including the 
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agencies which deal with selected groups of dependents attempt 
more or less successfully to preserve these so called ‘“‘natural”’ 
sources of aid for families in distress. To the extent, however, 
that public sources of aid are accepted as legitimate measures 
for aiding dependent families, the existence of such public case 
work agencies results in a greater willingness to transfer personal 
obligations to the organized community. 

The new public welfare activities have not taken over entirely 
the standards of personnel or the methods of case work which 
we believe to be desirable in the private field. Although there 
is a growing realization of the validity of many of the ap- 
proaches and techniques which private social work has found 
beneficial, much of public social work particularly in local pro- 
grams is still handicapped by archaic methods, traditions, and 
personnel. The skills and procedures of private case work have 
not all been adopted, partly because the establishment of public 
welfare has not, in general, been safeguarded with provisions for 
adequate supervision and treatment, but also because the ad- 
ministration of public welfare demands considerable variation 
in procedure. 

A number of case work contributions are undoubtedly of 
value to the administration of public relief, and it would be 
desirable if such developments could become an intrinsic part 
of standardized procedure. Some of these contributions may be 
briefly mentioned: the emphasis upon professional personnel for 
case work service; the need for a relationship between client 
and social worker indicative of sympathetic approach of the 
problems by the professional and enlistment of the client’s co- 
operation as an essential element in the process; the need for a 
study of the total situation in which the client finds himself, his 
potential resources both economic and human, and the adjust- 
ment of services on the basis of the situation; the emphasis upon 
measuring relief on the basis of budgetary procedures and in 
accordance with desirable standards of living rather than as 
arbitrary amounts of relief; the emphasis upon discovery of all 
of the important factors contributing to the maladjustment 
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of the individual rather than centering attention merely upon 
the income problem in the family. Such principles, which repre- 
sent the best contribution of social case work, are highly im- 
portant ones for development of public welfare administration, 
and energetic cooperation of social work in general should be 
enlisted for the attainment of such standards by the govern- 
mental bodies undertaking to deal with problems of poverty. 

There are additional aspects of social case work which have 
been considered of value in the private field which may be 
incompatible with the objectives of new statutory provisions 
for public relief. Much of social case work in the service of pri- 
vate agencies has been involved with the discovery and enlist- 
ment of voluntary aids to the individual from his family group 
and from his immediate associations such as relatives, employ- 
ers, churches. While public welfare cannot afford to lose sight 
entirely of available resources from voluntary sources, the 
assumption of public responsibility means a change of emphasis 
from the “natural” resources to community resources. While 
few public relief measures have discarded the previously estab- 
lished legal responsibility of family and relatives for dependents, 
in actual practice they have operated to lessen such burdens. 
An outstanding example is to be found in the recently enacted 
old age relief laws which support many aged persons as members 
of otherwise self supporting family groups. If we may be per- 
mitted to suggest a generalization, which like all other generali- 
zations is a descriptive phase rather than a universal truth, it 
can be said that voluntary family agencies are primarily con- 
cerned with assisting the client in making the best adjustment 
of which he is capable within his own resources, whereas public 
development has been primarily concerned with organizing and 
administering new forms of economic aid or in extending old 
ones. 

Although the securing of adequate income does not in itself 
constitute the sole requirement of families which come to the 
attention of public agencies, this is logically the principal func- 
tion which they must assume. Social workers are becoming in- 
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creasingly convinced of the fact that the problems of depend- 
ency are due in a large measure to insecurities growing out of 
our present lack of social and economic planning. In lieu of ade- 
quate methods for assuring economic well being, we have relied 
upon a multiplicity of devices which we realize are inadequate 
during times of general economic depression. They are not sat- 
isfactory even in periods of prosperity. Reliance upon individu- 
al savings, commercial insurance, mutual aid, family responsi- 
bility, and benevolence falls short of the desirable social objec- 
tive of the prevention of poverty. Gradually there has been a 
tendency to organize public relief as a more stable method of 
dealing with economic problems recognized as imposing undue 
strain upon individuals. 

If the granting of relief in private philanthrophy is the use 
of a tool or instrument in a case work process, the evolution of 
public relief measures is rapidly reaching the stage where we 
may begin to consider case work as a tool in public relief ad- 
ministration. Theoretically we may consider relief systems as 
a possible method among other general measures of a collective 
nature for assuring sources of income for all who fall below a 
decent standard of living. It is a method of assuring a minimum 
of subsistence to the unemployed, the unemployable, and the 
inadequately paid wage earners. Fitted into a system of eco- 
nomic life which is still predominantly individualistic in char- 
acter, its operations definitely require case work processes to 
assure proper administration. Particularly is case work needed 
as an adjunct of relief administration in situations where the 
difficulty is of a temporary nature and where improvements in 
the health, attitudes, or abilities of the individual would enable 
him to function successfully or to improve his ability to secure 
income through his own productive capacities. In other situa- 
tions which assume large proportions when we deal with fami- 
lies in distress during a general period of unemployment, relief 
is largely a fraction of the wages due to the individual but not 
paid by industry. 


Though modern forms of public outdoor relief are being 
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generally accepted as legitimate means of aiding recognized 
classes of dependents such as the aged, the widow, and the in- 
dustrially disabled, the extension of such measures to normally 
constituted families whose income deficiences are due to in- 
ability to secure employment or to inadequate wages constitutes 
a separate issue. It may be suggested that the division of de- 
pendency into groups has helped to clarify the entire problem of 
public relief. Unquestionably, organized forms of relief may be 
considered as essential emergency measures for low wage and 
unemployment problems pending the establishment of more 
constructive industrial programs. Relief other than in emergen- 
cies cannot be considered as a satisfactory community program 
for those able to participate in economic production. If we ac- 
cept relief measures for the unemployed and the low wage 
groups, it should be with the definite understanding that these 
are tentative measures. The basic problem of our social order— 
the assurance to every individual capable of participating in the 
production of wealth of an uninterrupted flow of income equal 
to the costs of at least the minimum standard of living made 
possible by the productive capacities of our economic machin- 
ery—requires more fundamental measures. 

There is a prevalent belief which I consider mistaken if not 
mischievous, that relief measures pauperize the community by 
acting as an anodyne upon the social conscience thereby delay- 
ing more constructive social action. If this were true, the stag- 
nation of public outdoor relief in this country for many decades 
should have resulted by this time in fundamental economic re- 
forms. But the arrival of Utopia has been badly delayed. All 
forms of relief or insurance are measures to equalize income, 
whether they be voluntary gifts from the well-to-do, taxes upon 
ownership of property, or assessments against the cost of pro- 
duction. It is obvious that without some form of taxation or 
industrial regulation the functioning of our economic system 
does not equitably distribute wealth or prevent the economic 
insecurity of large masses of the population. 

In considering the establishment of adequate relief facilities 
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based upon the taxing power of governmental bodies, we must 
keep in mind the financial limitations of local areas. The irregu- 
lar geographic distribution of wealth and ownership in this 
country results in a segregation of wealth away from the locali- 
ties where considerable poverty and distress exists. While local 
autonomy and local administration may be desirable in govern- 
ment, it is obvious that the principle of equalization of tax re- 
sources is essential if a satisfactory nationwide system of relief 
is to be established. In this country such equalization may be 
obtained through the development of state aid to local areas and 
federal aid to state governments. Taxes must be levied where 
wealth resides; they should be distributed where there is social 
need. Aside from the larger urban centers which are economi- 
cally self sufficient, other areas will not be able to organize effec- 
tive social agencies, public or private, unless such a principle is 
followed. In a number of states there is beginning to be a recog- 
nition of this problem with the organizing of state funds to be 
apportioned to local mothers’ aid and old age relief systems. It 
is a desirable method for all forms of local relief. The federal gov- 
ernment should not indefinitely evade responsibility for these 
problems. Had such a practice been established we might have 
benefited greatly during this period of depression. Through an ap- 
propriate governmental department such as the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau the resources of the federal government might have 
been made available by some form of proportionate grants to the 
states in the drought area and to industrial regions now suffer- 
ing from unparalleled conditions of distress. Precedents for such 
methods of federal aid have already been established for the 
functions of education and public health. Instead, we have had 
this year the spectacle of the American Red Cross functioning in 
a new field for which it was not well prepared and which it could 
not hope to cover adequately. The limited resources available 
through voluntary contributions have been proved insufficient 
for elementary relief programs and even the wealthier urban 
centers are now campaigning for public relief funds, bond issues, 
and other methods of assuring support through taxation. That 
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community chests have this year been enabled to maintain for- 
mer levels of contributions is a tribute to the stability which 
they have achieved. That they have failed, however, in nearly 
all communities to call forth the private finds which adequate 
handling of the distress caused by unemployment requires is an 
unmistakable proof of a lack of elasticity in voluntary benevo- 
lence. The drift to public relief during a time of general de- 
pression is the logical reaction to the failure of private philan- 
thropy. ‘ 

The type of adjustment which those in control of the eco- 
nomic order will permit is an indication of the extent to which 
they are willing to divert the surpluses which accrue from their 
special privileges to the needs of the unprivileged. Voluntary 
methods of relief are perhaps least costly because of emphasis 
upon individual adjustments and use of individual resources; 
public relief by categories is considerably more expensive be- 
cause it reaches a wider group and organizes special relief re- 
sources which come to be considered legitimate avenues of in- 
come for dependent individuals and groups. Measures of social 
insurance, as may be demonstrated by examining the records 
of industrial accident compensation, more nearly meet actual 
income deficits than systems of relief to those believed to be 
destitute. In the form of insurance used for industrial acci- 
dents, the tax is largely passed on to the consumer and does not 
diminish capital earnings. 

The drift to public relief is, in my opinion, a progressive and 
thoroughly justifiable development in family social work. If we 
remain conscious of the values and of the shortcomings of public 
relief, and continue to measure it in relation to a more ideal goal, 
our drift into public relief may prove to have been a desirable 
forward step. We may come to consider it as a real contribution 
made by family social work in the evolution to a modern eco- 
nomic and social program. 


THE SCOPE AND PLACE OF RESEARCH 
IN THE PROGRAM OF THE 
FAMILY SOCIETY 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago 


ESEARCH activities in the program of the family wel- 
R fare agency or of any social agency should, in my opin- 
ion, be judged with reference to the light thrown on five 
possible questions: First, Who are our clients and how can we 
better serve them? Second, How can wiser decisions in the de- 
velopment of the agency itself be reached? Third, What sug- 
gestions as to services of which the agency stands in need, but 
cannot itself supply, are to be obtained? Fourth, What light 
can be thrown on general community organization? Fifth, 
What possible contribution to programs of fundamental social 
readjustment can be hoped for from them? 

It is impossible, however, to discuss any one of these bases of 
judgment without first referring to the essential place in facing 
any one of these services, occupied by the record and the report. 
The annual, or the periodic, report should be the basis and 
foundation of the whole structure. The routine study of the ex- 
perience during the year—or during any other period—taking 
up in deliberate contemplation the situation as it was at the 
beginning of the period, noting the course of demand for service 
in amount and in kind; recalling the services more skilfully 
and adequately rendered during this period than during the 
preceding period; gratefully realizing that at some points there 
had been definite and recognizable gains; contemplating those 
points at which conditions were no more, possibly even less, 
satisfactory than before; acknowledging the aid that had come 
from outside sources; recording the points at which assistance 
had been needed but lacking; this process of heart searching, of 
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self examination, is the great discipline through which those 
responsible for the direction of every agency should pass. One 
of the points at which it seems to me that the general family 
agency, to which the community looks for leadership, has some- 
times failed to meet its full opportunity is in this matter of the 
periodic reporting. In many cases we ask for bread and are 
given a financial audit! 

Sir William Beveridge was a source of great comfort to me 
when he pointed out in his discussion of the Public Service in 
War and Peace, that the methods used by the business men 
called into positions of great public responsibility during the 
World War were by no means examples to be followed by those 
permanently responsible for the public service. If one can ex- 
tract one small grain of comfort out of the present tragic situa- 
tion it is the fact that for a very long time the social worker will 
not have to listen to the admonition to be businesslike. 

Omitting the periodic report is, in my judgment, however, 
not unlike killing the goose that laid the golden egg. For if these 
periodic discussions are lacking, a regular, natural, and con- 
structive guide in the directions named is likewise lacking, and 
the deficiency must be made up in some other less simple and 
less direct way. 

Another element of difficulty in the situation is the lack of 
comprehensive, intelligent, and comparable public figures. The 
new attempts on the part of the Federal Children’s Bureau to 
secure figures on a national scale, from the juvenile courts and 
from the certification bureaus of the country, show how im- 
possible it is to judge what is being done in one community in 
comparison with what is being done in other communities. 

If, on the other hand, reports are available, as has been sug- 
gested, out of the scrutiny of those reports comes the suggestion 
of topics shown by the report to be in further need of study. 
One remembers, for example, the connection between figures of 
the earlier reports of the New York Charity Organization Society 
and the setting up of committees on housing, and on the inferior 
courts (the Forgotten Army), or from the early experience of the 
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Philadelphia Family Society; of the direction of Miss Rich- 
mond’s interest to the problems of the law of husband and wife, 
an interest taking shape in Miss Colcord’s Broken Homes; and 
the lack of regulation of marriage which related itself to marital 
unfitness and raised questions on her part that began to be 
answered in the last volume, Marriage and the State. These are 
among the interesting illustrations of supplementary inquiries 
growing out of the examination of the experience of the agency. 
Of course, sometimes an inquiry springs immediately out of the 
task. Miss Nesbitt’s Standard Budget which, in my judgment, 
is one of the most radical devices invented by social workers, 
came directly out of the experience under the Mothers’ Aid 
Law in Illinois, when Judge Pinckney asked what the basis of 
the allowance under the act should be. 

I should like to call attention especially to two questions 
which illustrate one type of problem and an interesting method 
of research, and some sources of aid to which the agency may 
turn. 

The first question—Who is my client?—recalls the scriptural 
inquiry “Who is my neighbor?” Purposely I did not begin this 
discussion with definitions of either of the terms used in the title 
assigned me. What is a “family welfare society” —What is “‘re- 
search’? The task of defining is certainly rendered much simpler 
than before by the addition of our resources of the Social Work 
Year Book. Yet, Mr. Swift in his article on ‘Family Welfare 
Societies” only acknowledges inheritance, and does not define. 
Such remarks as I may make apply in general to all the groups 
of agencies, whether the inheritors of the charity organization 
society tradition, or recent developments in the public welfare 
field. By a family, I have in mind at least any situation in which 
there is a mother and child, for somewhere the father is in need 
of service, even if the elements of obligation resting on legitima- 
cy are absent. 

With reference to the unmarried mother, for example, there 
is the question, Are she and her child clients of the family wel- 
fare agency? This question arises in the case of the private 
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agency, of the public agency under the poor law, the ordinary 
public welfare authority, or under mother’s aid laws. And there 
is likewise in her case the question of the right and province of 
the protective agency in relationship to the mother and to the 
child. 

In connection with this inquiry from the point of view of the 
family welfare society, there is the question of limited resources 
and of the need of specialized services, which brings in the prob- 
lem of interrelationships of agencies. What I am trying to do is 
to pay tribute to the efforts made by Mrs. Ada Eliot Sheffield, 
and to point out that research on this subject grew directly out 
of her experience in trying to deal with the unmarried mother 
on a case work basis, through the instrumentality of the State 
Board of Charities.’ There, one finds illustrated the incompara- 
ble importance of the periodic report, for her reports of her 
work with those unmarried mothers in the state almshouse led 
Mrs. Sheffield to propound the grave question, Whose clients 
are they? Of course, any question like this is like the “flower 
in the crannied wall.’”’ If we could only understand! Only by 
answering the first question could a reply be found to the other: 
First, Whose clients were these girls and women? And, second, 
How could they be better served? I do not intend to relate all 
the efforts made to answer those questions. A reply to them in- 
volves problems of interstate service, which suggests private 
rather than public responsibility, so as to avoid multiplicity of 
jurisdiction; but, therefore, private responsibility on a wider 
geographic basis than city organization. They open up the 
question of legitimacy, which is surely a family welfare problem, 
and of the bastardy acts which are connected with the poor law 
and its reconstitution as public welfare and of judicial proce- 
dures often in the inferior courts. Their gradual solution relates 
itself to the possibility of wider agreement among social workers 
as to the relatively more and the relatively less important serv- 
ices and resources; for an effort will of course be made to develop 
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the more important first; and to a better understanding between 
social workers and lawyers as to the relative importance of 
legitimacy and of true social relationship and so on. All of this 
research really bears on the question, Whose client is the un- 
married mother? 

But beside the question, Who is our client? there is the ques- 
tion, How can the service of that client be improved? I recall a 
very rich and rare privilege of working with a number of district 
superintendents of our family welfare society over a selected 
group of records of families presenting long time and baffling 
problems. One thing that emerged was the deficiency in com- 
munity resources for giving assistance in the form of boarding 
care to children whose homes were apparently intact. A brief 
study made clear the desirability of adding the “boarding fund,” 
as we call it, to our juvenile court provision, and that was 
accomplished during a legislative session not long afterward. 
But how can advantage be taken of this new resource? Not only 
the necessity of rendering the service, but the professional and 
social equipment to be developed in connection with its use are 
subjects of research. The boarding fund then became the ap- 
propriate subject of a piece of most interesting experimental 
research. 

Another 1 interesting inquiry bearing directly on this problem 
of better service to the client, and coming out of any casual 
examination of the family welfare society experience, is the 
attempt to answer the question of the possibility of using the 
visiting housekeeper, or mother’s assistant, or other aid and 
substitute for the mother in times of temporary absence or in- 
capacity. In this case the opportunity came rather from the 
Home for the Friendless, an old charitable foundation which has 
been going through a period of self examination and self scrutiny, 
than from the family welfare society. The Home for the Friend- 
less found that the volume and complexity of the demands for 
their services were increased by the necessity of taking care of 
groups of children whose mothers were ill—in the hospital, per- 
haps, for confinement or for diagnosis. In these cases, the chil- 
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dren between two and twelve years old were brought to the 
Home; for the baby and the other children other provision had 
to be made; the father was subjected to double or triple anxiety 
in relation to the children, as well as to the mother, and also to 
the experience of learning to be away from all of them. 

The experiment had been tried by the Jewish organization, 
but their problem is relatively simple compared with that of the 
nonsectarian organization, using that term to apply to nation- 
alities and races as well as to religious affiliation. Perhaps in 
connection with this study, attention may be called to the fact 
that often a question asked in order to remove one doubt will 
remove others at the same time. Here the reply is of great im- 
portance to the Home for the Friendless as well as to the family 
welfare society; but if the family welfare is a ‘“‘family welfare 
society,” it is forced to abdicate its position of leadership and 
comprehensive service when it allows the considerations of in- 
stitutional organization of another specialized agency to suggest 
the importance of securing a reply to a question like this, in- 
stead of taking advantage of the opportunity to lead the com- 
munity into a fuller appreciation of the meaning of the inter- 
ruptions to which the families under its care are subjected just 
by the exigencies of life. Provision for services such as these and 
interpretations like this should have a high place in the program 
of the agency in asking community support. 

With reference to the development of the agency and research 
directed toward its more efficient organization and administra- 
tion, attention can confidently be called to Leila Houghteling’s 
study of the Cost of Living of Wage Earners in Chicago. Coming, 
as it did, directly out of the attempt to base the relief given by 
the family welfare agency on a standard at least of health and 
decency, Miss Nesbitt’s Standard Budget, in view of the prices 
prevailing at the time, raised the question from the employing 
members of the board of a family agency whether the amount 
was not more than the independent working man could earn. 
There is no necessity of reviewing the findings of that study. 
The reply was that in many cases the agency’s budget would call 
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for more than the wage scale and than the organization of indus- 
try made it possible for the wage worker to earn, but it was not 
more than the inadequately paid worker cost the community; 
and while industry might shift the costs of its inadequacy to the 
taxpayer and the social agency, the family welfare societies re- 
fused to adopt that policy. This piece of research might well be 
said to throw light on community organization and to point the 
way to fundamental social change. 

The suggestions as to services of which the agency stands in 
need and should not itself supply are to be found in many 
studies. In some instances there is a lack of outside resources, 
as in the case of deserting husbands before provision is made for 
a court of domestic relations, or in those jurisdictions in which 
there are no specialized courts; one recalls here Miss Brant’s 
Study of Deserting Husbands. It may be that resources are 
there, but spiritual or social barriers prevent effective coopera- 
tion. The experiment in bringing together Protestant and non- 
sectarian organizations and agencies in a community in which 
certain tasks are allotted on the basis of denominational affilia- 
tion constitutes a very interesting piece of experimental re- 
search with this in mind. The Joint Service Bureau, which has 
undertaken to develop better cooperation among the Protestant 
children’s institutions, has been regarded as a research project. 
It comes not from the United Charities, but from the need of 
the dependency division of the juvenile court which might be 
described as the “breaking family agency,” by which services 
may be rendered in the hope of preventing complete dissolution. 
The service is guided by a reality in knowledge and sympathy 
that enriches life to an incredible extent. 

It is probably now unnecessary to discuss research in relation 
to the other two objects to which reference was made, namely, 
that intended to throw light on the general community organiza- 
tion, or to contribute to programs of fundamental social read- 
justment. Some of those subjects to which reference has been 
made—the illegitimacy study, the cost of living study, the 
studies of the committees of the New York Society on housing 
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and crime, the Russell Sage relief investigation—all throw light 
on these questions. 

There are innumerable other pieces of work in which it was 
undertaken to answer one or more questions by research or the 
“application of systematic methods to the differentiation, col- 
lection, tabulation and interpretation of social phenomena and 
the organization of the results” into data which add to the 
established body of knowledge.? But something should be said 
about fruitful principles of selection. And here I do not wish to 
apply the legal principle that the enumeration of some is the 
exclusion of others. In the first place, it seems important to 
recognize the limitations under which the agency labors. In 
planning any inquiry, one should remain aware of how little as 
well as how much can be learned and to keep in mind what it is 
most important to learn by this costly device. 

From what has been said, it is clear that nothing human is or 
can be alien to the family society. The question is one of rela- 
tive importance. A few principles of selection might be kept in 
mind. The courts of justice have a practice that affects the con- 
tent of evidence, or the body of fact to be proved. The court 
may, for example, take “judicial notice” of certain events or se- 
quences, and these need not be proved—that the sun rises to- 
ward the east and sets toward the west; that winter follows 
autumn and precedes spring; that water generally runs down 
hill; that reformatories in which boys are overcrowded, house 
fathers overworked, personnel selected for political reasons, do 
not reform—facts like these need hardly be included in the 
testimony required. 

Then, there is the axiom—in the olden days, it was not thought 
necessary to prove that things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. Another sound principle for the agency as of the 
individual is to do nothing itself which it can get someone else 
to do, for there are more tasks than its resources make possible 
that no one else can do. If these questions, to which reference 
has been made, are put by the family agency to a cooperating 
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research agency, as for example, the local council of social agen- 
cies or a neighboring university having research facilities, the 
agency must apply the principle of the law of agency, quis facit 
per alium facit per se. It should always be remembered that a 
condition and not a theory confronts the agency. No two com- 
munities place their family agencies in exactly the same posi- 
tion. It is, therefore, for each agency in each community to de- 
cide upon the allocation of its resources, including possible co- 
operative services, such as the council of social agencies, the 
university department, or the national research agency. The im- 
portant point is that the research agency should answer ques- 
tions the family welfare agency asks. In other words the research 
agency should be the servant of the family welfare society which 
is the principal. To know what it is important to know, to have 
self respect and know when you know, to use, where possible, ex- 
perimental methods that leave a residue of additional knowledge 
and a piece of successful social administration, these are the right 
of every agency in enlarging the body of fact and experience 
and, therefore, the confidence with which the een for work 


is developed. 


IS UNEMPLOYMENT PERMANENT? 


John A. Lapp, Head of the Department of Social Sciences 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 


HE question which this paper assumes to consider may 

be answered by yes or no accordingly as we define the 

term unemployment. If by the term we mean the pres- 
ent excessive unemployment, the question will be answered in 
one way, while a different answer would be given to the question 
whether a minimum amount of employment is always to be 
with us. We are of course concerned here with involuntary 
unemployment only. 

We shall always have some involuntary unemployment as 
long as private initiative is the mainspring of our action and 
free will the guide. That is so because human ingenuity cannot 
devise a scheme of industrial organization so perfect as to prevent 
transitions from one job to another or from one employment to 
another as seasons change, industries flourish and decay, and 
economic shifts occur. How large the volume of this kind of 
unemployment will be under the most perfect system that can 
be devised is problematical. Possibly a million men—maybe 
two million—will be out of work in the shifting from job to job 
due to causes that the worker cannot control or even the indus- 
tries. Without a planned economy, namely, when individualism 
runs riot as in 1923-29 in the most prosperous times we ever 
had, probably as many as two million workers constitute the 
reservoir of idle labor. With developed plans for the regulariza- 
tion of labor, as exemplified in a score or more of industries, we 
might expect a reduction of the size of the reservoir of idle labor 
by at least half and perhaps more. I merely guess at the possi- 
bilities as others do. The bane of all consideration of the prob- 
lem of unemployment is that we do not have the machinery for 
gathering the facts, and evidently some industrial and political 
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leaders in dominant positions are desirous of maintaining the 
state of our ignorance on the subject. 

If we ask whether the present abnormal unemployment 1s 
permanent, we must answer that it is not. It cannot be in any 
civilized society that seven million workers with probably fifteen 
million dependents will not have access to work. A way will be 
found to put them to work when the political administration at 
Washington and in our states and cities ceases to hope for a 
miracle to happen and turns even its feeble attention to con- 
structive planning. If the country knew the facts of the case 
some remedy would be forced. Time-serving politicians know 
this, and that is why we have the foolish statements of opti- 
mism which have filled the newspapers all through the crisis. 
That is why the fact gathering on unemployment languishes. 

Unemployment as we know it today is not permanent. Condi- 
tions will improve even with the bungling which now char- 
acterizes political, commercial, and industrial leaders. But of 
what avail is it to improve merely to have a momentary respite 
and then be plunged again into the pit? The question before the 
country is not whether we may attain temporary improvement 
but whether we may effect a permanent cure. Unemployment 
will be permanent unless we have larger social planning. It will 
be permanent with the present stupid leadership. It will be 
permanent if we permit our governments to lapse into a new era 
of laissez faire. It will be permanent if we do not mitigate the 
workings of the biological law of the survival of the fittest by 
social action. Unemployment need not be permanent. It is a 
social disease and a preventable one. 

Let us see what are the prospects of the future without a 
planned social economy. The machine is displacing men at an 
accelerated rate. More than four hundred thousand fewer men 
did the manufacturing of this country in 1927 than in 1923, yet 
the total value added by manufactures to the raw products in- 
creased by over a billion and three quarters dollars. What be- 
came of the four hundred thousand workers thus displaced and 
of the other thousands who by virtue of increase of population 
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might have expected to go into manufacturing? During the 
early portion of the period the great expansion of the four new 
industries, automobiles, motion pictures, aviation, and radio 
absorbed large numbers of those displaced, though it should be 
noted that the manufacturing end of these industries is included 
in the statistics of manufactures above and represented along 
with the manufacturing industries a decrease in employment. 

The limit of mechanization has not been reached in any 
manufacturing industry, and mechanization has been only be- 
gun in many. The work of manufacturing will be carried on by 
fewer and fewer men. Likewise with transportation, agriculture, 
and mining, the industries in which, along with the manufactur- 
ing, the bulk of our people are employed. The number employed 
per unit of production has decreased and the end is not yet. 

Who are being displaced? Clearly enough, the older workers 
and the slower ones are being let out and are not being hired. 
It takes nimble fingers, quick action, and nervous strength to 
survive in the mechanized plant. The need for skill is steadily 
declining. Untrained boys and girls are as competent in a few 
weeks as the long time workers, and probably as competent as 
they themselves will ever be. 

The prospect is a monotonous employment, an early discharge, 
and a middle life and old age of precarious existence on odd jobs. 
This for the masses of our citizens who were formed and talented 
for a better fate. 

The effect upon wages is apparent. Except in times of labor 
shortage—a time almost unknown—the laborer in the absence 
of organization must take what he can get, and the availability 
of masses of women and child workers capable of doing the 
mechanized work makes bargaining power very slight. With it 
all the chance for labor union organization in the mechanized 
industries is almost negligible. Family income becomes precari- 
ous; the women and children seek jobs to supplement it, and 
their competition causes the heathenish struggle for existence 
to be intensified. Men with families are reduced to the level of 
individual workers, and the economic basis of the family is de- 
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stroyed. Such is the inevitable result of a laissez faire policy. 
The masses of the less fortunate are reduced to the level of 
poverty and tax the resources of the community for their sup- 
port. 

Yet, gloomy as the picture may seem to be, there are some 
clearly marked lines of action for the social body. Proceeding 
from the principle that every adult person is entitled to access 
to an opportunity to earn a living, we should plan as follows: 

First of all, we must know the extent of unemployment at all 
times and that means every week in the year. The farcical ac- 
tions of our public officials during the present depression should 
not be permitted again. A review of the period from about 1929 
to the present day should make us ashamed of ourselves that 
public officials and so called captains of industry and finance 
would treat us as children and tell us fairy tales with the full 
expectation that we would believe them. We need the truth if 
we are ever to stabilize anything. 

Second, the program for preventing seasonal unemployment 
should be promoted, but it should be clearly understood that 
stabilization of employment will not mean an increase of jobs 
but rather the reverse. Those who are regular employes will 
work more regularly, but there will be fewer different people 
employed during a year. Whatever of gain there may be in 
taking up the slack of employment will come from the greater 
stability of society when large masses of workers are assured 
steady work throughout the year. 

Third, if there is not enough work for all then the work avaii- 
able must be passed around. This is not an easy task. It in- 
volves shorter hours or shorter weeks and these cannot be ob- 
tained by the stroke of a pen. It is easy enough to say that we 
must have a six hour day, but there is no means except volun- 
tary action to bring it about. A national law would be uncon- 
stitutional without a constitutional amendment, and state laws 
would be unconstitutional without a change in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Moreover, state laws would be un- 
likely unless the states acted in concert, a far off contingency. 
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But the shortening of work time must not mean a proportionate 
cut in wages. The pay must be the same for the shorter day. 
If we start on the assumption that an eight hour day at sixty 
cents an hour is necessary for the minimum of decent living, then 
it follows that the six hour day must be paid for at the rate of 
eighty cents an hour to assure that end. 

We cannot fall back on the usual argument that shorter hours 
would mean greater production for if it did mean that the object 
of reducing hours, namely, to reduce the volume of products, 
would not be attained. If shorter work time is to be efficacious 
in the circumstances it must reduce the daily product and that 
means more of the proceeds must go to the worker. All schemes 
of dividing employment so as to make it go around must be 
considered with these facts in mind. 

Fourth, the work that is to be had must be made available 
through public employment bureaus organized for intensive 
work. Employment bureaus cannot increase the number of 
jobs but they can make every job available to the workers and 
the workers available for every job. How sorry, indeed, is the 
spectacle of our country in this respect. We have nowhere 
shown our coarse reliance on “rugged individualism” more than 
in our failure to organize labor exchanges so completely over the 
nation as to be able to serve the workers in this one respect in 
which they are most helpless. The individual search for jobs in 
times of depression is the most disheartening, soul destroying 
thing in all our social life. To see the spectacle of millions of 
men tramping futilely for hours every day, seeking work, is to 
wring the heart of anyone who cares about his fellow men. And 
there is no remedy except public employment bureaus, organized, 
not on the picayunish basis of the present, but in a thoroughgo- 
ing nationwide system. 

The public employment bureaus must be more than clerical 
systems of keeping records of jobs and applicants; they must be 
a research agency capable of studying and planning the read- 
justment of masses of workers. Statewide, nationwide, studies 
must be made constantly to help relieve the congested areas and 
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supply the uncrowded ones, to readjust the people in decaying 
communities and decaying industries to new opportunities, to 
become a great vocational guidance bureau for adult workers 
and, in cooperation with the schools, for juvenile seekers for 
employment. 

Fifth, if the diagnosis of our employment ills is correct and 
we have too many workers for the present industrial and com- 
mercial organization of society, then it follows that some plans 
whereby the least needed workers may be otherwise provided 
for should be put into effect. The children might better be kept 
in school up to seventeen or eighteen than to become competi- 
tors with family heads for the limited jobs. The aged might 
better be provided with pensions than to be competitors for the 
odd jobs which would otherwise serve a worker with depend- 
ents. More restrictive child labor laws and old age pension sys- 
tems are needed. The first must be accompanied by a great ex- 
pansion of our vocational education and guidance system in 
order to make education really effective with the masses, and 
the second must not be postponed, as at present, to the seven- 
tieth year and thus leave a long period in which to starve. 

Sixth, government employment as a stabilizer is probably our 
greatest hope. But again we must think in larger terms than 
our childlike statesmen are exhibiting at present. Government 
employment if it is to be a stabilizer, must increase when times 
get bad. Almost everywhere at present it is decreased, and calls 
for more decreases are insistent. Government work should be 
planned in concert of nation, states, cities, counties, and other 
governmental districts, on the basis of billions of dollars of out- 
lay. A national planning board should be empowered to put 
into operation the nation’s portion of the plan and to develop 
cooperation of state and local government planning. A bill to 
that end was introduced into Congress as early as 1920 but 
never was heard of afterward. The new Wagner law is a step in 
the direction of planning, but is a pick ax when it ought to be 
a steam shovel. 

Is there work enough to plan on the large scale needed for sta- 
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bilization? Anyone who takes a look at the needs of our country 
and likewise at its vast resources will recognize the needs and 
possibilities of spending many billions of dollars. Grade cross- 
ings should be built to the extent of ten billions of dollars; the 
Mississippi flood protection works should have a billion at once; 
highways are only in the beginning of their vast development; 
reforestation should be carried forward everywhere that trees 
will grow. These are some of the greater needs; the lesser ones 
are infinite. 

The extension of public work in times of depression should be 
through bond issues and not through taxation. There is no gain 
when one takes money out of one pocket and puts it into 
another. Yet bond issues for permanent improvements are easi- 
ly floated when money is idle. We could at this time float a 
national loan of ten billions and have it oversubscribed in a 
week. 

Seventh, we should plan a nationwide system of unemploy- 
ment insurance on such a basis that the maximum incentive 
for the promotion of employment will be secured. Such a plan 
together with the assurance of at least a minimum of continued 
consuming power will help to lessen the extent of depression. 

Unemployment with its ups and downs will be permanent 
without at least the foregoing minimum plan—and every plank 
of the plan. Unemployment will be permanent if we let things 
alone. Unemployment is not with us because we have too many 
people—we had widespread unemployment in 1837 and again 
in 1857, 1873, 1893, when our population was but a fraction of 
the present. It is not an oversupply of people—we could use 
twice as many as we have—but the lack of a system of social 
planning that causes our difficulties. We will have recurrent 
unemployment just as long a¢ we put our reliance on individual- 
ism alone and not on individualism supplemented by adequate 
social action. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Rev. Fohn A. Ryan, D.D., Director, Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Committee, Washington 


CCORDING to the International Labor Office, the num- 
A ber of unemployed workers throughout the world at 
the beginning of the present year was approximately 
21,000,000. We have no reason to think that this figure has been 
reduced in the months that have since elapsed. Indeed, it is 
probable that the total volume of world unemployment is great- 
er now than it was last January. 

In every country a part of the existing unemployment is due 
to local and national conditions. For example, the vast majority 
of those out of work in our own country have been placed in 
that condition because our principal industries are unable to sell 
in the home markets as much goods as they sold annually in the 
years 1923-29. In consequence, a very large proportion of our 
industries and commercial establishments have been compelled 
to shut down or to operate on part time. The decline in sales is 
itself due to insufficient purchasing power in the hands of those 
who would like to buy more, and too much purchasing power in 
the hands of those who have all the goods they want. For sev- 
eral years the productive capacity and the actual output of our 
industries increased faster than the effective demand for their 
products. Between 1923 and 1929 the value of manufactured 
products in the United States increased by nearly $9,000,000,- 
000, while the total wages paid for turning out those products 
advanced less than half a million. This deficiency in demand 
was not made up by the receivers of profits and interest. 

At the beginning of the present month the United States 
Treasury put on sale a bond issue amounting to $800,000,000 
paying only 33 per cent interest. Within three days over 
$6,000,000,000 was subscribed. Had this huge sum been ex- 
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pended for consumption goods during the last year and a half, 
or for a bond issue to finance an enormous program of public 
works, business and employment would be very much better 
today. Last year wage earners and salary receivers lost 
$9,000,000,000 in incomes and purchasing power. Had they re- 
ceived the $8,000,000,000 paid out by corporations in interest 
and dividends, the depression would not have reached its pres- 
ent depth. 

The purchasing power of a country comes from the product of _ 
industry, transformed into wages, interest, and profits. Un- 
doubtedly, the sum total of these payments or incomes is suff- 
cient to take off the market all the goods that are produced in 
any given period. I refrain from considering here the question 
raised by Foster and Catchings concerning the inadequateness 
of the money supply. In order, however, that the national pur- 
chasing power should create an effective demand for the total 
product of industry, it is necessary that the power to buy and 
the desire to buy should be united in the same persons. As 
things are now, some have the ability without the desire, while 
others have the desire without the ability. 

What is needed, therefore, is reorganization and redistribution 
of the country’s purchasing power. A greater proportion of it 
must go to those who desire to buy more—in other words, to 
the wage earners and the small salary receivers. The receivers 
of interest and profits must be willing to take a smaller propor- 
tion. Until these changes are made there can be no sustained 
improvement in the condition of industry. 

This long preliminary discussion seemed appropriate and 
even necessary to bring out by contrast the distinctive features 
of that unemployment which is due to international factors. 
Obviously it has a special relevancy to our own situation, par- 
ticularly in view of the reason advanced a few weeks ago by 
President Hoover for not calling an extra session of Congress to 
deal with the depression and unemployment. “We cannot,’ he 
said, “‘legislate ourselves out of worldwide depression.” The 
clear implication of this statement is that the depression in the 
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United States is caused by international factors and can be 
ended only by an improvement in the international situation. 
I take the liberty of denying both parts of this implication. The 
American depression began without any influence from abroad 
and at least nine-tenths of it can disappear without any help 
from that source. Here is the simple and sufficient proof of 
these statements. Industrial activity in one country can be 
affected by the industrial operations in another country only 
through foreign trade. An internationally caused decline in 
business activity can occur only through a diminution of ex- 
ports. Our depression was well under way before our exports 
began to fall off. Our exports constitute only g per cent of our 
total production. At present they are about 50 per cent less 
than they were in the prosperous months of 1929. Multiply 9g 
per cent by 50 per cent and you have a product of 4} per cent. 
This represents the proportion of our depression which is due 
to foreign influences. How preposterous then it is to seek an 
alibi for the American depression in the worldwide depression! 

The principle just laid down holds true likewise for every 
other country that is suffering from the depression. The propor- 
tion of the business depression which is due to international fac- 
tors is exactly measured by the decline in its exports. How else 
could its business be affected by changes in the economic con- 
ditions of foreign countries? What international change other 
than a decline in foreign demand could bring about a diminution 
of the business or the volume of employment in any country? 
Obviously there is no other possible cause. 

It should be noted that a given percentage of decline in ex- 
ports may cause much more unemployment in one country than 
another. Where the proportion of the total product exported is 
very large, a given per cent of decline in exports, say, 25, will 
produce much more harmful effects upon business and employ- 
ment than the same decline will produce in a country which ex- 
ports a small proportion of its total production. Had the de- 
crease in British exports in the last year and a half been as large 
as the decrease in American exports, the former country would 
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be in even worse condition than it is today, inasmuch as it 
exports a much greater share of its total product than does the 
United States. 

The decline in exports is, however, only the immediate cause 
of the internationally produced unemployment. It is itself the 
effect of more complex causes. What are these causes? Appar- 
ently the main factor has been overproduction. At least there 
has been relative overproduction of the principal commodities 
that enter into export trade. As far back as 1925 the world 
market had a surplus of from sixty to seventy million tons of 
coal, coke, and lignite. Between December, 1929 and 1930, the 
world production of crude oil had so far exceeded the demand as 
to bring the price down from $1.45 to $.95 per barrel. Between 
Ig1I and 1930 wheat acreage increased from forty-seven to 
sixty-one million in the United States, from seven and a half to 
seventeen million in Australia, and from ten to twenty-five mil- 
lion in Canada. During the same period a considerable increase 
occurred in the wheat raising land of Argentina and several 
other countries. 

The production of sugar increased 50 per cent between 1914 
and 1929. Unrefined sugar is now selling, before the imposition 
of the tariff duty, at $1.25 per hundredweight in New York 
City, a price which is much below the cost of production any- 
where. In December, 1930, the stocks of crude rubber in the 
United States were the largest in history. Between January, 
192g, and October, 1930, the world stocks of copper multiplied 
six times, while the price fell from 22 cents to 9} cents per 
pound. The production of silver is greater and the price lower 
than ever before. At the beginning of the present year the 
stocks of coffee on hand sufficed for more than a year’s consump- 
tion, with the new crop ready for the harvest. Prices are ap- 
proximately one-half of what they were a year ago. There is 
similar overproduction in textiles, especially in cotte7 products. 
Between 1913 and 1929 Britain’s loss of export trade in these 
products was two and one-half billion square yards, of which one 
and a half billion was due to the development of new textile 
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industries in other countries. Substantially the same story of 
excessive productive capacity is true of steel and its cognate 
products. 

From an article published in the London Times about a year 
ago, I quote the following summary statement: 


Taking the world in general, the increase in productive capacity of the 
basic industries since 1913 has been far greater than growth in the volume of 
international trade. The various nations of Europe and Asia, to say nothing 
of the United States, have striven hard to attain a far greater degree of eco- 
nomic self sufficiency. India, China and Japan, for instance, have vastly in- 
creased their production of cotton goods; Germany has gone far towards re- 
gaining the ground which she lost owing to the transfer of Alsace and Lor- 
raine to France; Spain and the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, 
Brazil and Argentina, not to mention India and Australia, have all been build- 
ing up manufacturing industries of their own behind tariff barriers. 


The pressure to keep the plants going has been well described 
by Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, in his recent book, The World’s 
Economic Dilemma: 


To make money one must sell goods in markets. There are no satisfactory 
limits. A business man must sell all he can. To gain a market is often the only 
way to ward off failure, while to lose a market may be to invite bankruptcy. 
Domestic markets may be large and able to absorb a huge output. But, if so, 
plant capacity is soon extended sufficiently and often far more than sufficient- 
ly to meet this domestic demand. To meet a temporary increase in orders 
plants are built that prove far greater than are needed in ordinary times. The 
inevitable result is a scramble for markets here, there and everywhere, both 
at home and abroad. And no extension of markets either at home or abroad 
is a solution. As fast as these markets are secured plants to supply them are 
built and the old scramble is renewed. There is no limit to be rationally set 
for the steel market, or the textile market, or the coal market, or for any other 
market, so long as an unrestrained competition is the only determinant. And 
with government support and perhaps public subsidies for each national group 
no peaceful adjustment is possible. 


The overdevelopment of industries producing for world mar- 
kets involves the same evils as the excessive capacity of indus- 
tries whose market is in their own country; it is always an indi- 
cation that there are more men than jobs. Without a surplus of 
labor, capitalists would not put their money into unnecessary 
plants, nor struggle to find or create markets for intractable sur- 
pluses; they would invest in industries that already have an 
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assured market. The continued existence of excessive plant 
capacity in most of the great fundamental industries shows that 
there are no other receptacles for the profitable employment 
of surplus capital and labor. 

The present world situation was described by a British dele- 
gate to the recent International Chamber of Commerce, gath- 
ered in Washington, as one in which we are starving because our 
productive capacity is too great. Is there no way out? During 
the last ten years several conferences were held in Europe to 
discuss remedies for the industrial decline in that part of the 
world. The International Association on Unemployment, meet- 
ing at Luxembourg in September, 1923, invited its constituent 
national groups to consider eight suggestions. Of these the most 
fundamental and most valuable were the three which recom- 
mended the abandonment of excessive protective tariffs, redis- 
tribution of population, and increased public works in periods 
of depression. At the end of September, 1924, the executive 
committee of this association likewise made eight recommenda- 
tions which, in the main, were a repetition of those suggested by 
the association a year earlier. The International Federation of 
Trade Unions, meeting in Zurich, January, 1931, demanded 
higher wages and shorter hours. At the end of the same month 
the Unemployment Committee of the International Labour 
Office submitted certain observations on the causes of the world 
depression. Of these, the most fundamental related to the arti- 
ficial barriers set up by excessive national tariffs, the war debts 
and reparations, and the bad distribution of population. 

What would seem to be the most nearly adequate remedies 
for the present international overproduction and unemploy- 
ment? The first and most obvious is the abolition of the un- 
natural, uneconomic, and indefensible national tariffs that have 
been established in many countries of Europe since the war, 
and the drastic reduction of practically all protective tariff du- 
ties throughout the world, including those existing in the United 
States. A considerable part of the overproduction of important 
commodities in Europe is due to the attempt of several countries 
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to make themselves economically self sufficient by producing 
goods which they could obtain more cheaply from other coun- 
tries. The labor employed in turning out these products could 
be much more economically engaged in producing other kinds 
of goods to be exported in exchange for the former. Akin to the 
waste and dislocation caused by tariffs, are those resulting from 
the attempt to pay war debts and reparations. In this situation 
the determining position is occupied by Germany. The greater 
part of the German reparation payments are passed on by the 
countries receiving them to the United States as interest on the 
war loans. Since both reparations and war debts can be paid 
only in goods, and since the United States does not want to take 
any goods which compete with the products of our own indus- 
tries, the result is continued interference and friction in inter- 
national trade. In recent years Germany has provided most of 
her reparation payments out of money borrowed from the 
United States. Obviously this method of discharging inter- 
national obligations cannot go on forever. Indeed, it has for the 
time being almost entirely ceased. Even if her creditors were 
willing to accept all the reparation payments in the form of 
goods, Germany would be unable to provide the enormous 
quantities called for under the Young plan. The recent appeal 
of the German government for a revision and reduction of the 
reparation obligations is entirely reasonable and ought to re- 
ceive a favorable response not only for the sake of Germany but 
in the interest of all the countries concerned. If the reparations 
were entirely wiped out Germany could exchange the goods now 
due on that account for imports of which she stands in absolute 
need, particularly in the form of raw materials for her manu- 
factures. The cancellation of the war debts owed to the United 
States by France, Great Britain, Italy, and some other countries 
would have similar good effects on a larger portion of the field of 
international trade. 

The adoption of the foregoing measures would not, however, 
do more than mitigate the problem. There would still remain 
the fundamental source of maladjustment described by Pro- 
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fessor Patterson in the following words: “For the world as a 
whole, plant capacity in many lines of manufacture has been 
expanded far beyond the present ability of the world’s markets to 
take the potential output.” Even if all the industries which are 
artificially supported by uneconomic tariffs were to disappear, 
the world’s productive capacity “in many lines of manufacture” 
would still exceed the demands of the world’s markets. Pro- 
fessor Patterson suggests that “if the people of the various 
countries do not all attempt to make the same, or other com- 
modities that are closely competitive, an amazing degree of 
prosperity is possible for everybody.”’ He urges the great in- 
dustrial countries to adopt the policy of “diversification of 
effort.”” This advice is plausible, but too simple. It is constantly 
offered.to men in the overcrowded professions and industries 
of our own country, but its effectiveness is always hindered by 
the same obstacle that confronts the owners and employes in 
the overdeveloped industries of Europe and South America. 
There do not seem to be any other industries or callings which 
are less developed or which offer greater opportunities. All seem 
to be overcrowded. 

The standard method now recommended to meet this 
difficulty is restriction and allocation by international treaties. 
The principal industrial nations should agree upon the amounts 
and proportions of the principal commodities which are to be 
exported by the respective countries, in accordance with their 
respective needs and their capacities to produce the various 
kinds of goods. For example, a country which is largely depend- 
ent upon the exportation of one or two commodities should be 
permitted to produce and export a greater proportion of the 
total of these kinds of goods than a country which has a greater 
variety of resources. Undoubtedly, this plan would be scien- 
tific and effective and it ought to be adopted. However, it 1s 
confronted by two serious difficulties: national rivalries and 
the problem of administration. The outcome of the recently 
formed international agreement to regulate the production of 
sugar will be watched with great interest, if not with confident 
hope. 
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Even if this plan were put into successful operation as regards 
all the great export commodities which are now produced in ex- 
cessive quantities, the main problem would still be a consider- 
able distance from solution. There would still remain the funda- 
mental question: What is to be done with the labor and capital 
which is forbidden to enter the regulated and restricted indus- 
tries? For the international control that we are considering 
would obviously reduce the amount of capital and labor re- 
quired in these industries. The root of the difficulty is that 
several of the highly industrialized countries are equipped by 
nature or by economic development, or by both, to produce 
a few stable commodities more profitably than anything else, 
while the less developed countries either cannot produce a suffi- 
cient quantity of other kinds of goods to exchange for the total 
supply of those staples, or are unable to induce the more de- 
veloped countries to take their own entire output. Possibly 
China and the other backward countries could take the entire 
output of staple commodities from the more developed indus- 
trial countries if they had sufficient capital to produce and ex- 
port the goods needed by the other countries. Foreign capital, 
however, seems less likely to go into this type of industries than 
to set up factories in China and other undeveloped countries for 
turning out the same kinds of goods that are now superabun- 
dantly produced in the industrialized countries. Instead of miti- 
gating, this would intensify the problem of world overproduc- 
tion. 

At present, several countries seem to be in about the same 
position as a group of ten farmers who are all engaged in rais- 
ing and selling wheat, the demand for which is sufficient to keep 
only nine farms in profitable operation. Suppose the ten agree 
to eliminate one of their number by the ancient device of casting 
lots. The unlucky number is drawn by Brown, who must now 
stop raising wheat. What is he to do? He has three possible 
choices: to raise some other agricultural product for sale; to 
migrate; or to produce practically everything that he needs in 
order to live. The first choice is impracticable because the mar- 
ket for all the staple agricultural products is as unprofitable as 
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that for wheat. Migration he cannot or will not adopt. Hence, 
he must try to raise enough food of all sorts to support himself 
and his family and they must even make their own clothes and 
furniture. 

While this supposition is extreme and the comparison goes a 
trifle lame, it is suggestive and fundamentally correct as apply- 
ing to the international situation. If the labor and capital, 
which are now unable to find employment in the staple manu- 
factures of the great industrial countries, cannot or will not mi- 
grate to the lands where they might produce primary goods, 
both for their home use and to exchange for the products that 
might be manufactured by that part of the surplus capital and 
labor remaining at home, they must turn to the soil of their own 
country and produce their own foodstuffs and perhaps certain 
other primary goods. This is indeed less economical than to im- 
port food, but, since the food producing countries are unwilling 
to take additional quantities of manufactured goods from the 
industrialized countries, the surplus labor and capital in the 
latter must be applied on the land at home. Consider the case 
of Great Britain. The chronic unemployment which has afflict- 
ed that country since the close of the World War is due mainly 
to the fact that her exports have declined to 75 or 80 per cent of 
their pre-war volume. Suppose that the internationally fixed 
division of export trade should not permit Great Britain to in- 
crease her exports above the present figures. A part of the sur- 
plus labor could be put at work on the land to produce food- 
stuffs and other primary goods. While this arrangement would 
not support as high an average standard of living as would be 
possible if all the staple British industries were able to export 
as much as they sent out before the war, it would make possible 
a higher average standard than any which now prevails in that 
country. A part of the group now in receipt of the “dole,” so 
called, would produce foodstuffs for themselves and for the 
other part, while the latter could be employed in the manufac- 
turing industries turning out the clothing, shelter, and furniture 
necessary for themselves and the portion of the unemployed 
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that had gone back to the land. No diminution of the present 
volume of either exports or imports need result from this 
arrangement. It would merely mean an increase in the domestic 
supply of certain kinds of goods that are now exported and im- 
ported. These increased supplies would be purchased by those 
who are producing them, but who formerly maintained an in- 
adequate existence upon the “dole’”—that is, upon goods pro- 
vided by those who were fortunate enough to have regular in- 
comes. 

The international economic problem is essentially this: too 
much of certain goods is produced by certain countries. The 
cause of this is an abundance of capital and technological im- 
provement in certain industries, particularly those capable of 
mass production, for example, steel and textiles. The result is 
that all goods cannot be sold. It is essentially the same condi- 
tion as now exists in the United States with only this difference, 
that apparently we are equipped to produce an excess of all the 
staple commodities. The obvious remedy is a better division of 
labor. Let labor emigrate to those countries that have good 
natural resources but are not yet adequately supplied with 
manufactured industries. This remedy, however, is not prac- 
ticable on a sufficiently large scale. For the great industrial 
countries of Europe, therefore, the only recourse is better utili- 
zation of the land as illustrated above in the case of Great Brit- 
ain. For the great agricultural countries, such as several in 
South America, the practical remedy is increased development 
of manufactures. Manufacturing countries which have not such 
land resources as Great Britain—for example, Italy—must 
either be permitted to export all the manufactured goods that 
they can produce, or a considerable proportion of its people 
must emigrate, or the majority must continue on a low plane of 
living. The agricultural country which is raising too much of 
certain foodstuffs—for example, Brazil—must obtain capital 
to develop manufactures or be content with a low standard of 
living as regards artificial comforts and luxuries. 

There remain for brief consideration three remedies that, as 
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we have rmentioned, were recommended by certain international 
associations. These are public works in time of depression, 
higher wages, and reduced working time. All three are fully 
applicable to the United States. We have abundant money and 
credit to finance a great program of public works which would 
accelerate our emergence from the existing depression. Many 
proofs of our abundant money and credit might be given, but it 
will be sufficient to recall the $6,000,000,000 which was sub- 
scribed a few days ago in response to the federal government’s 
offer of a bond issue of only $800,000,000. Our industrial leaders 
and our public officials, particularly the President and Congress, 
are guilty of almost criminal negligence for failing to adopt this 
program months ago. The remedies of higher wages and shorter 
hours are likewise fully applicable to the United States, since 
we have an abundance of productive capacity, and since our 
foreign trade is relatively so small that we can have any kind of 
industrial system that we are intelligent enough to establish. 
These remedies are not widely applicable to the industrial 
countries of Europe. Their resources and surpluses are not near- 
ly so great as ours. They have not the same abundant means 
for creating public works. Since they are so largely dependent 
upon exports, they cannot afford to lose a portion of their mar- 
kets through an increase in the costs of production and the 
prices which they demand for their exported products. There- 
fore, the extent to which they can afford to reduce unemploy- 
ment by increasing wages and shortening hours is rather severe- 
ly limited. Nevertheless, some of these countries, particularly 
Great Britain, still seem to be putting too much of the national 
income into instruments of production either at home or abroad. 
Some of these investments could, with advantage, be diverted 
into wages. Since most of the industrially advanced countries of 
Europe already have fairly reasonable working hours and could 
occupy most of their productive capacity in turning out the 
necessities and comforts of life, they probably could not ad- 
vantageously adopt the remedy of shorter working time. 
International economic relations and conditions are more un- 
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satisfactory and more disturbing than they have been for over 
a century. They not only involve a great amount of unneces- 
sary human suffering but present the constant threat of war, of 
a war which may destroy civilization. The tragic irony of the 
situation is that the productive resources and capacity of the 
world are greater than they have ever been in the time covered 
by recorded history. The inventive genius and the industry of 
men have made possible a sufficient amount of goods to supply 
the whole of the world’s population with the elementary neces- 
sities, to furnish a very large proportion with elementary com- 
forts, and to provide a considerable number with luxuries. Hu- 
man intelligence, however, has not devised a means to convert 
these potentialities into realities, to bring about the necessary 
division of labor and distribution of goods. In this field, human 
intelligence has fallen far behind its achievements in the field of 
production. 

Nevertheless, we should not severely criticize the intelligence 
of Europe. Here in the United States the problem of distribu- 
tion, the problem of abolishing unemployment, the problem of 
providing all with an abundance of necessities and comforts, is 
much simpler than it is in the lands beyond the Atlantic. We 
have far greater natural resources, greater mental alertness, 
greater inventiveness, greater initiative, and are less hampered 
by traditions and by reverence for ancient ways and methods; 
regardless of what other nations do, we have the power to set 
our own economic house in order. Yet we have, up to the pres- 
ent, lamentably and completely failed. In the presence of the 
economic miseries of Europe, in the presence of the baffling 
international economic problems, our proper attitude is not of 
complacency or superiority, but of self accusation, chagrin, 
and humility. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: THE GOVERN- 
MENT’S CONTRIBUTION 


F. L. O'Hara, Dean, Decatur College and Industrial School, 
Fames Millikin University, Decatur 


N DISCUSSING the place of the state in the unemploy- 
| ment insurance program, there are certain conditions and 
principles which it is well to have in mind at the outset. 

First, although conditions of unemployment in recent months 
should have created a strong sentiment in favor of ameliorative 
programs of all sorts, the tendency appears rather to have been 
that extreme conservatism has been engendered. This tendency 
finds expression alike in the “‘jumpiness” of the progressive bloc 
in the Senate and in the public at large in as yet a vague but 
increasingly vocal insistence upon retrenchment in public ex- 
penditures. 

It is my conviction that, when various fact gathering bodies, 
state and local in character, begin to divulge information re- 
garding increases in public expenditures during recent years, 
attention will be so forcibly drawn to social welfare programs 
as important causes of these increases that there will be created 
an appreciable reaction, if not an acute revulsion, against such 
programs as part of the government function. 

This attitude may be transient and probably will be if the 
present depression proves to be only cyclical in character. On 
the other hand, if, as is held by certain economists, we are now 
in the early stages of a long secular trend downward in prices, 
comparable with the period 1873-96, the pressure for tax reduc- 
tions, together with the shrinkage of basic taxable values, will 
make any program of social insurance unthinkable to the prac- 
tical legislator, if it entails any appreciable burden upon the 
public funds. 

Secondly, the state of the English program has had a pro- 
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found influence upon the thought of the American business 
community regarding government subsidization of social insur- 
ance. The average American business man is either skeptical or 
frankly hostile toward the British system because it is his con- 
viction that conditions have been made worse rather than 
better by it. Whether this attitude is warranted or not by 
English conditions as they are and as they would have been in 
the absence of the government’s subventions is beside the point. 
It is the American opinion with which we have to deal, and if 
anyone doubts the American animosity, let him mention “‘dole”’ 
in a gathering of presumably liberal business and professional 
men in any town or city in America and note the reaction it 
inspires. 

Thirdly, it is highly improbable that any plan of social insur- 
ance will again find as ready acceptance in the several states ot 
the Union as did workmen’s compensation. The reason is quite 
obvious. Workmen’s compensation was accepted—I might al- 
most say embraced—by American employers because they were 
convinced that it offered an appreciably lesser evil than did 
employers’ liability for work accidents. On the other hand, 
letting the associated charities take care of the unemployed is 
so much the lesser evil than unemployment insurance that, to 
my jaundiced eye, the task of aligning the requisite legislative 
strength to “‘put over’’ compulsory unemployment insurance in 
our forty-eight states—or any considerable number of them— 
in the reasonably near future appears insurmountable. 

Fourthly, a system of social insurance which is not corrective 
as well as ameliorative has no place in a progressive scheme for 
social betterment. And to the extent that unemployment insur- 
ance is provided for out of public funds, just to that extent is it 
wholly ameliorative and not at all corrective or curative of the 
social ill which it seeks to mitigate. 

While it is inescapable that society cannot avoid paying the 
price of unemployment, it is my firm conviction that it should 
be paid as a part of the price of the goods and services that we 
buy and use rather than as a part of the cost of government. 
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Moreover, only in so far as the cost of unemployment relief is 
assessed against the industries in which the unemployment is 
incurred can unemployment which is expedient only be curbed 
and that which is unavoidable be left. 

What has been said so far indicates that I am not a very ar- 
dent advocate of government subsidized insurance and that I 
have but little confidence in the ability of relatively small 
groups of socially minded persons, like ourselves, to achieve 
much success in the direction of imposing compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance upon industry through state legislation, 
at least, not in the near future. Is there, then, any hope or pros- 
pect of getting anything done in the way of providing unem- 
ployment insurance beyond the scattered programs of the piti- 
fully few leading concerns who are pioneering in this field in 
America? What can be accomplished through governmental 
agency and done within a reasonable time? What should be the 
part of government in effecting a program of unemployment 
insurance? 

Taking our economic and political institutions as they stand 
at present, it seems to me most feasible to undertake a solution 
of the problem through administrative rather than legislative 
channels. The function of government should be primarily pro- 
motional and secondarily administrative: promotional in the 
sense that under adequate governmental leadership, it should 
be possible to induce whole industries to undertake programs 
of insurance which no one concern would dare try by itself for 
fear of the competitive consequences; administrative in the 
sense that every insurance program requires regulation. 

It would be my thought to have organized jointly by the De- 
partments of Labor and of Commerce a bureau, or division, for 
the purpose of endeavoring to procure the acceptance by each 
of our various industries of a plan of unemployment insurance. 
These plans might be proposed independently or as an integral 
part of a program of long range planning and control adapted 
to each industry. I suggest the latter possibility for the reason 
that I firmly believe the time to be rapidly approaching when, in 
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the interests of self preservation, capitalism must provide for 
intra-industrial coordination of activity. 

For our present purposes, however, we may disregard the 
broader program and restrict ourselves to the insurance project. 
The plan would be to bring together representatives of each con- 
cern or firm in a given industry, 1.e., steel, automotive, etc., and 
get them to agree to certain fundamentals of policy, method, 
and organization for subsequent effort. The initial work might 
in many cases be accomplished through existing trade associa- 
tions. It would be the responsibility of the federal departments 
concerned to present tentative data regarding the extent of un- 
employment in the industry in question and estimates of prob- 
able costs of providing insurance indemnity. Also it might well 
be the duty of the promoting agency or agencies to lay the 
groundwork for sound actuarial practice in the determination 
of premium rates. This would constitute a distinct contribution 
to the field of unemployment insurance, because nowhere, to 
the best of my knowledge, has an actuarially sound plan been 
developed. 

In devising, even tentatively, a system of rates, it would 
be necessary to keep in mind the corrective purpose of such 
insurance. In this connection it is pertinent to ask: Would not 
the employer who had paid large sums in premiums be the 
more disposed to lay off or discharge workers as soon as it 
seemed expedient to do so, his conscience, if any, being ade- 
quately salved by the knowledge that the workers were in- 
sured against the results of his act of dismissal? The answer to 
this question must be in the affirmative unless a plan of experi- 
ence and merit rating be made an integral part of the actuarial 
plan. The concern with the higher loss ratios would perforce 
pay higher premiums and vice versa. However, since there 
would probably be a number of new insurance carriers devel- 
oped to handle the business, it would be imperative that the 
government devise standards of practice in rate making in line 
with the social purposes of the program. 

It is impossible in this brief paper to go into the details of the 
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insurance problems involved. Suffice it to say that the actuarial 
statistics required to put unemployment insurance on a sound 
basis would tax the facilities and ingenuity at the disposal of the 
federal government. This holds true whether the program be 
adopted, more or less voluntarily, by industry or be imposed 
upon industry by law. 

Moreover, to induce the adoption of unemployment insur- 
ance in any industry would require a high order of constructive 
statesmanship. I earlier suggested the desirability of coopera- 
tion by the Commerce and the Labor departments. The reason 
for this suggestion lies in the greater influence of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce among employers. This type of leadership 
is well shown by the large number of industries which in recent 
years have adopted programs of product simplification or 
rationalization at the instance of the Department of Commerce. 
It seems not at all improbable that a number of industries could 
be induced to undertake or accept unemployment insurance 
were all concerns in the industry put upon substantially the 
same basis competitively. This is the chief merit of the ad- 
ministrative approach. It should be noted that this advantage 
is lost if the program is developed through state legislation, un- 
less or until all states are in the program. 

Assume, if you will, that some industry has adopted a pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance at the instance of our federal 
administration. Should the contribution of the government 
stop short at the conclusion of the promotional effort? It is cer- 
tain that the plan would be a failure if the government did so! 
For example, while the insurance should not be carried in pub- 
lic funds, nor contributed to regularly from the public revenues, 
it might be necessary for the government to advance funds 
temporarily to the carriers—either industrial mutuals or recip- 
rocal exchanges—provided for the purpose. It would take some 
time for the carriers to build up reserves adequate to meet peak 
contingencies. During this interval the insurance carrier would 
have public funds at its disposal. These funds might well be of 
a revolving sort, transferable from one industry to another, as 
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the first built up its own reserves against cyclical contingencies. 

Moreover, it would be, of course, the responsibility of the 
governments of the several states, in which the mutuals or recip- 
rocals referred to above operated, to administer the insurance 
funds. This could be accomplished through existing state agen- 
cies, the insurance departments of the states. Adjudication of 
disputed claims under the unemployment insurance program 
might well be handled by the industrial commissions of the 
various states. In these particulars, it would be necessary only 
to extend somewhat the functions of existing agencies to articu- 
late them with the unemployment insurance scheme. 

Finally, of course, a plan of this or any other kind would de- 
mand the utmost possible coordination with a comprehensive 
system of public employment offices. To the nearest of these 
offices the employer would immediately report the separation 
of every worker eligible to insurance; to this office the worker 
himself would go; the office would, in turn, report both separa- 
tions and placements of insured workers to the proper insurance 
carrier; disputes would be referred to the labor department or 
industrial commission of the state having jurisdiction. 

By way of summary then, the contribution of the government 
to unemployment insurance in the United States might be as 
follows: 

First, federal: (a) the gathering and collating of facts relat- 
ing to unemployment by industries, for use in the promotion 
of industrial insurance and in rate setting; (4) the promotion 
of plans of unemployment insurance covering entire industries; 
(c) the furnishing of temporary contingent reserve funds to 
insurance carriers coextensive with the several industries accept- 
ing the plan; (d) the development and administration of a 
system of employment exchanges as an integral part of the 
program. 

Second, state: (a) the regulation of the several insurance car- 
riers developed for the purpose of handling unemployment in- 
surance; (4) the adjudication of disputes arising over claims in 
the various state jurisdictions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY INDUSTRY: 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM GERMANY 


Mollie Ray Carroll, Associate Professor of Social Economy, 
University of Chicago and Executive Head Resident, 
University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago 


T A time of national disaster, such as unemployment has 
brought us this winter, it is not only natural but also 
sound scientifically to turn to the older nations of 

Europe to learn their experience in the matters causing grave 
concern. We look to England and Germany for models of state 
unemployment insurance. Our own experience has served to 
quiet even the most blatant critics of the “dole.” Those coun- 
tries have faced years of unemployment more devastating to 
economic and political conditions, to social agencies, and to 
human careers and emotions than we can dream of. Their 
machinery of state insurance is imperfect—and they know it far 
better than we—but it functions better than our quickly or- 
ganized disaster relief did this year. What most Americans do 
not know is that not only in state unemployment insurance but 
in private attempts to compensate for this disaster, European 
experiments antedate ours by decades. German trade union 
unemployment compensation is far more comprehensive than 
ours, and the most completely developed plan of unemployment 
insurance by industry is to be found in that country. In fact, 
the plan of the Zeiss Optical Works is so complete that it is 
accepted by the German Employment Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, that firm and its employes being 
exempted from participation in the national scheme. 

The significance of the Zeiss plan for unemployment insur- 
ance is understandable only in the light of Ernst Abbé’s concept 
of social organization of the entire firm. Nowhere is there a 
better illustration of the fact that the soundness of an unem- 
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ployment insurance scheme depends not solely, nor perhaps 
primarily, upon the machinery created for paying compensa- 
tion, but upon the whole scheme of industrial relations and the 
underlying philosophy of the position of labor in the entire 
process of production. 

In 1866, twenty years after the mechanic, Carl Zeiss, had 
founded the business concern that bears his name, Ernst Abbé, 
a young instructor at the University of Jena, entered partner- 
ship in the Zeiss Optical Works because he believed that lenses 
could not be properly ground without strict adherence to the laws 
of physics and correct mathematical formulas. He approached 
the social problems of the industry in the same scientific spirit 
which he turned to practical account in 1891, two years after he 
had bought out the firm from Zeiss’s son and heir. At that time 
he incorporated the Zeiss Firm and the Schott Glass Works, a 
subsidiary concern, as an independent foundation with a title 
deed of impersonal ownership. He did this because he believed 
that the modern state demanded an independence in its citizens 
not created by contemporary industry. He considered the in- 
security of the wage contract not conducive to the development 
of the worker’s personality nor to his capacity to produce. He 
realized that almost all socially conceived schemes of manage- 
ment were insecure because they died with their creators or 
were subject to modification by holders of securities. He had 
little use for welfare work, believing rather that the worker 
should have legal right to some of the services usually granted 
as benevolence and that other benefactions were mere decora- 
tions and not to be counted upon. He, therefore, created two 
autonomous foundations for the two firms. They were estab- 
lished with the threefold purpose of carrying on and developing 
the industry, making permanent provision for the security of 
the firms and of their workers, and for promoting the general 
welfare. He provided no elaborate managerial group but only 
general managers, division superintendents, and shop foremen, 
with boards of management from among them, and shop com- 
mittees and subcommittees. He limited the highest salary paid 
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to an employe of the foundation to ten times the average wage 
paid in the firm. 

The plan established at that time provides for a basic wage 
for each operation, with higher rates for overtime. It allows for 
twelve holidays in the year on pay and for a vacation for each 
person employed, varying from one to three weeks in accordance 
with the length of service. Vacation pay is 30 per cent in excess 
of the person’s basic wage. The scheme provides health insur- 
ance. It grants invalidity and old age pensions to all who have 
been with the firm for five years. A person invalided after five 
to ten years of service receives a pension amounting to §0 per 
cent of his actual wages. After the tenth year of service the rate 
for invalidity or old age pensions rises I per cent a year toa 
maximum of 80 per cent of his previous wage. Widows and 
children of deceased employes also receive pensions. The pen- 
sion funds are not kept separate from the working capital of the 
foundations. Since the foundations have enjoyed sound business 
management, the claims to pensions did not disappear through 
inflation. Rather, worker and pensioner alike shared the lean 
years and the recovery. 

At the end of the year, after capital is set aside for deprecia- 
tion and expansion of business, for sound reserves for the indus- 
try and the pension system, for the important contributions 
made to the university and the town of Jena, and those for sci- 
entific and social purposes, the remainder is prorated among all 
the employes of the two firms on the basis of their year’s earn- 
ings. This bonus is designed to encourage interest in the affairs 
of the firm and, as all share alike and no other bonus is paid, 
the results seem satisfactory. Before the war these bonuses 
averaged 8 per cent of the wages or salaries. In the years 1926- 
29 they were 4, 7, 9, and 8 per cent, respectively. 

The unemployment insurance, or dismissal compensation 
plan, is in accordance with the entire scheme and point of view 
of the foundation. Every person laid off because of shortage of 
work, who has been in the employ of the firm for six months, is 
entitled to a dismissal wage to the amount of his basic wage 
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and for one-sixth of the time of employment with the firm. Nor 
does the firm take on a lot of cheap and temporary labor. 
Rather, every employe is hired with a view to continued serv- 
ices and the possibility of training and promotion. After three 
years’ service a person dismissed for any reason except grave 
misconduct receives his basic wage for six months as unemploy- 
ment compensation. This may be paid in a lump sum or in 
instalments, but usually according to the latter method. After 
five years’ service, unemployment compensation is paid accord- 
ing to the higher rates granted pensioners. Persons who have 
worked for the firm for twelve, fifteen, or more years, therefore, 
receive thousands of marks in compensation. Consequently few 
such workers are discharged, as release is too expensive. In- 
stead, the personnel department shifts them about from one 
department to another, with a constant eye upon their basic 
wage. Every effort is made, also, to stabilize production. The 
efficiency of the employment system is indicated by the finan- 
cial soundness of the firm, which closes year after year without 
deficit after all its commitments are made, and usually with a 
small surplus. 

Evidence of the social effects of the pension system of the 
Zeiss Foundation is shown in the cost of public poor relief to 
persons indigent because of their claim to pensions which evapo- 
rated during the inflation. Throughout Germany an average 
of 32 per cent of these former pensioners must be supported 
from the poor relief budgets of the municipalities. In Jena, 
whose chief but not sole industries are the Zeiss Firm and 
Schott Glass Works, only 14 per cent required relief. The data 
were so at variance with other returns that the central office in 
Berlin requested the welfare office in Jena to check the returns, 
which upon rechecking, were found to be accurate. 

So soundly did Ernst Abbé plan the Zeiss Foundation that 
today, forty years after its establishment and twenty-five years 
after his death, it functions as originally designed and in ad- 
vance of public practice. ‘ 

The experience of the Zeiss firm is given because there, if any- 
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where, all conditions for adequate unemployment compensa- 
tion by industry are met. The profit making motive and wel- 
fare work are avoided. The product is highly specialized and 
commands an international market. Traditions of management 
are sound and there is unusual business acumen. The plan has 
not been widely copied, however, in spite of its forty years of 
existence. It has persisted, nevertheless, when all other schemes 
established contemporaneously with it have long since vanished. 
It is recognized in the present unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion because it offers guaranties superior to those established 
by the law. 

It is comparatively simple to see the failures of public unem- 
ployment insurance, particularly when the costs are pointed out 
and one has not had first hand contact with hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed and with able persons who are utilizing 
their best capabilities in an attempt at solution of that unem- 
ployment. Behind our own fear of unemployment insurance for 
the United States lurks the suspicion of our political agencies 
and our realization of the lack of essential allied services, such 
as the employment exchanges. Consciousness of these deficien- 
cies often leads to the conclusion that unemployment insurance 
by industry is the sounder method. This is particularly true 
when problems of scope and duration of insurance by industry 
are not examined or at least are not considered with reference 
to the entire volume and duration of involuntary idleness on 
the part of persons genuinely able and willing to work. 

Examination of the present status of unemployment insur- 
ance by industry in the United States shows its coverage to be 
small. The 13 plans that were studied by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors in 1928, all that had or had had unemployment 
compensation schemes at that time, disclosed 10,920 employes 
in the firms studied. Of these workers about 78 per cent were 
eligible to such benefits.! The addition of two new schemes to 
the list, those of the General Electric Company and of the five 
firms of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, while heartening because in- 
dicative of a widening interest in unemployment compensation, 
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hardly alters the general situation. The value of these schemes 
lies in their incentive to stabilization rather than in compen- 
sating unemployment; and stabilization tends toward more 
regular employment for fewer individuals. Emphasis upon un- 
employment insurance by industry, therefore, promises more 
stable conditions of employment for some, but combined with 
continued rationalization of industry, gives no indication of 
appreciably lessening the demand for unemployment relief. 

Probably no group is more conscious of its inadequacy for 
meeting the general problem of unemployment than our relief 
agencies. This year we have had to fall back upon disaster re- 
lief methods with hard-won techniques and programs in abey- 
ance if not seriously violated. We have seen a large part of the 
sums required for unemployment relief raised from among the 
workers themselves in a manner approximating taxation but 
without attempt to lay the burden where it can be borne. For 
relieving this widespread unemployment I do not see unem- 
ployment insurance by industry as a solution. At best, it is 
feudalistic protection for these workers fortunate enough to fall 
within the scope of an industry with an intelligent program of 
out of work benefits. 

However, progress results from wide experimentation, and 
failure of any one scheme to solve the whole problem does not 
vitiate its value to those whom it assists and its contribution to 
understanding of methods for coping with the problem. Unless 
there is totally unforeseen recovery, there is likely to arise a 
variety of plans for unemployment compensation. The scien- 
tific and, therefore, the most practical method is not to reject 
any type of honest experimentation provided it is not too costly, 
nor to become too complete advocates of plans launched within 
the next months. Rather we need to look forward to years of 
effort before satisfactory methods of controlling, combating, and 
compensating unemployment are discovered, and meanwhile to 
insist that even a “dole” is better than starvation or revolution, 
or the much more subtle process undermining the physique 
and morale of a population. 


USE OF PUBLIC WORKS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Ralph G. Hurlin, Director, Department of Statistics, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


T MAY help to clarify the argument to attempt a distinc- 
| tion or two before discussing at all this means of attacking 

unemployment. To do so will, at least, show the place of 
public works in the scheme of employment therapeutics. 

In weighing what can be done to counteract unemployment, 
it is important to have clearly in mind what is meant by the 
term in various parts of the discussion. While most of us are 
first concerned with unemployment which means the disadvan- 
tage suffered by individual unemployed workers, and are hoping 
to find a way of insuring security of employment to all who de- 
sire to work, the term has also come to mean the condition of the 
economic organization in which there is general failure of de- 
mand for available labor. Some headway has been gained when 
we make this distinction, since it is then logical to seek for the 
causes of the great bulk of individual unemployment in the 
economic organization rather than, as formerly, in the peculiar- 
ities of the individual unemployed person. 

With this distinction in mind we might consider the commonly 
proffered unemployment measures with respect to the nature of 
their possible effect as falling in two groups: first, those which 
are chiefly palliative, in that instead of reaching the causes of 
unemployment their action is mainly to relieve the condition 
of individual unemployed persons; second, those which might 
be either preventive or curative of an underlying economic dis- 
order. Thus, institutional care and breadlines are purely pallia- 
tive methods. Outdoor relief and work-relief projects are like- 
wise almost solely palliative. On the other hand, a program of 
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long range planning and control of public work presents an 
engaging possibility of preventive or curative effect. So also do 
the various plans for stabilization of industry or for spreading 
available work evenly among a stable work force. Unemploy- 
ment insurance as it has been applied, in England for example, 
must be considered chiefly palliative, since its main effect is 
merely to mitigate the disadvantage of the individual worker’s 
loss of work rather than to counteract the condition causing 
failure of the demand for labor. But unemployment insurance 
has some preventive effect to the extent that it sustains general 
purchasing power and so contributes to the demand for labor; 
and if the cost were carried chiefly by the employer in propor- 
tion to the irregularity of his use of labor, might be expected to 
have great preventive effect, as the proponents of the Wisconsin 
bill have argued. Certain other measures, like employment- 
unemployment statistics and a system of public employment 
offices are not in any sense remedies for unemployment but are 
rather technical tools for use in facilitating the operation of 
directly effective measures. 

We should also recognize that unemployment, like disease, 
is a general rather than a specific term, applying to adverse con- 
ditions resulting from a variety of specific causes. The economic 
organization is subject to at least several distinct disorders, as 
yet very imperfectly understood, which result in denial to avail- 
able workers of the opportunity to work. As in medicine, so in 
the treatment of these conditions, scientific procedure would 
require search for and understanding of the specific causes of 
the condition before expecting to find effective methods of 
treating it. In discussing unemployment remedies, then, we 
should, if possible, differentiate the kinds of unemployment to 
which we would apply particular modes of treatment. 

The accompanying diagram of the United States Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of factory employment in the United States 
will serve to illustrate this point. The index registers, presuma- 
bly with a good deal of accuracy, the net employment, or net 
demand for labor, in manufacturing industries in this country 
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since 1919. I have combined in the diagram with the factory 
employment index the curve of our population increase, in order 
to demonstrate the failure of factory employment to keep pace 
with population growth. There has, in fact, been a decline in 
the trend of factory employment during the past decade. At 
least part of this failure of factory employment to increase with 
population growth has been due to technological changes which 
have displaced workers from their jobs. These changes cause 
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Fic. 1.—Index of factory employment in U.S. Corrected by biennial census data. 
Seasonal changes removed. Base: Average 1923-1925 = 100. 


technological unemployment, which is compensated for, it is 
true, in some measure at least, by new employment in factory or 
other industries. The minor irregularities in the employment 
index suggest the erratic or chance failures of labor demand 
which are continually occurring here and there even in periods 
of great prosperity. 

But the type of unemployment with which we are especially 


* Some precision of measurement as well as indication of direction of movement may 
be imputed to this index, as is not the case with the corresponding index of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, because the Federal Reserve Board has adjusted its index to 
correspond with the employment data of the federal censuses of manufacturing indus- 
tries taken in 1919, 1923, 1925, and 1927. Credit for the development of this relatively 
refined instrument of measurement of changes in employment is due to Dr. W. A. Ber- 
ridge, now economist of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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concerned now is cyclical unemployment, represented by the 
larger depressions in the employment index—those occurring 
in 1919, 1924, 1928, and the very deep troughs of 1921-22 and 
1930-31. In these periods the interacting and cumulating effect 
of failure of labor demand, failure of purchasing power, and fear 
have caused wide waves of industrial inactivity; the present one, 
according to the index, resulting in net displacement by early 
1931 of more than one quarter of the labor force of about 
10,000,000 workers who were employed in the factories of this 
country a year and a half earlier. 

The preventive measure for this most serious type of unem- 
ployment must be capable of stopping the tide of failing demand 
for labor while in flow. The curative measure must be able to 
set in motion an opposite cumulative process. It is with respect 
to their ability actually to accomplish one or both of these 
effects that we should evaluate measures advanced as remedies 
for cyclical unemployment, such as public works. 

So obvious a substitute for charitable relief and so apparently 
economical a substitute, it is not surprising that the history of 
public works as an unemployment relief measure is long. The 
device was used in England throughout the past century and has 
been tried elsewhere in Europe. It has long been and is still 
regularly used by certain public welfare departments in this 
country in place of outright relief grants to unemployed appli- 
cants for charitable aid. The Webbs, in the Minority Report of 
the (British) Poor Law Commission of 1908, have evaluated the 
British experience, which they find has pointed to many draw- 
backs in the method, including the greater cost and inefficiency 
of the work accomplished, the difficulty of giving work where 
it is most needed, wage difficulties, the anticipation of work 
which will be needed by one part of the labor force later on, and, 
especially, the casualization of the workers engaged on made- 
work projects for more than a very brief period. To this British 
commission of 1908, Professor Bowley proposed the possibility 
of timing public expenditure for public work in such a manner 
as to regularize employment. eat’ 

The possibility of so actually controlling major fluctuations 
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in employment was extensively examined by President Hard- 
ing’s Conference on Employment of 1921, and by the research 
committee which succeeded the conference. Both in the confer- 
ence and in the reports resulting from it, great stress was laid on 
the practicability and probable success of this measure. So 
much emphasis was laid on long range planning and control of 
public construction in the findings of this official body, called 
to review past experience and formulate recommendations for 
future use, that it is, indeed, surprising that no really impressive 
attempt has since been made by the federal government to 
experiment with the measure, and that so little interest has been 
shown in Washington during the emergency in substantial ex- 
pansion of federal public works. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, who has recently completed a quantitative 
analysis of the practicability of using the device in this country, 
and who concludes that it might be effectively used if it were 
possible to provide adequate and sufficiently advanced plan- 
ning, states, after reviewing past experience, that there is no 
evidence that a substantial proportion of the unemployed were 
ever absorbed by this process, and that even in Germany 
elaborate plans for providing relief work for the unemployed 
have failed to produce anything like striking results.’ 

Since late in 1929, much notice has been given through re- 
leases to the press of projected increases in public and semi- 
public construction and of the effect on employment which 
might be expected to result. Examination of the facts concern- 
ing such expansion of construction is not satisfying, however. 
While the federal government has compiled current statistics of 
such construction, planned or undertaken, since the beginning 
of this year, no means of comparison with a prior period is avail- 
able, nor can there be great assurance of comparability in the 
successive figures now reported. The attempt to compile this 
information, however, is most desirable. 

That definite effort was made last year to expand public con- 


2 Leo Wolman, Planning and Control of Public Works (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1931), pp. 168, 170. 
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struction is indicated by a review of production statistics for the 
year by Dorothy Westcott of the Harvard Economic Service, 
who says: 

Awards for public works and public utilities were 16 per cent in excess of 
those for 1929. This increase reflects a very large program of public and quasi- 
public construction carried on during the year, under the stimulus of easy 


money and the effort to maintain employment by increasing such construc- 
tion. 


But how small an effect this increase in public construction in 
1930 could have had is indicated by the fact that total construc- 
tion in 1929 had already declined greatly over 1928, and in 1930 
was 21 per cent lower as indicated by contracts awarded, and 
43 per cent lower as indicated by building permits, than in 1929. 

The possibility of utilizing the device of expansion of public 
works as a measure for offsetting unemployment and for prevent- 
ing the development of a cumulating wave of unemployment 
may, thus, be seen to be dependent upon its early application. 
The difficulty is not in the theory but in the practice. There 
must be skilful technical planning and deferment of work, and 
it must be literally long range planning. Immense money re- 
serves must be created and, what is more important, protected 
until the appropriate time for their use. Finally, it remains to 
be seen whether even highly skilled economic technicians would 
be able effectively to time the expansion and contraction of 
work to produce the desired effect. Unfortunately, the experi- 
ence of this depression has thus far produced no valuable evi- 
dence concerning the value of long range planning and control 
of public works as a means for controlling unemployment. This 
still remains a substantially untried measure, of which, how- 
ever, we may still be hopeful. 

Local experiments with the use of public work as a means of 
alleviating distress of the unemployed have been tried during 
the past winter on a much larger scale than ever before in this 
country. In our own collection of relief statistics, we have so far 
been able to obtain records of monthly disbursements of relief 


3 American Journal of Sociology, May, 1931, p. 901, 
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through wages in work-relief projects in eighteen cities, which 
amounted in March to nearly $3,000,000. It is of interest to 
note that this use of work- or wage-relief has been chiefly by 
private emergency committees rather than governmental agen- 
cies, go per cent of the wage relief so far reported to us having 
been spent from privately raised funds. This percentage, how- 
ever, is, of course, greatly affected by the very large private 
made-work projects in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
In New York, the city is now taking over the work relief project, 
and in several other cities, including Cincinnati, Bridgeport, 
Rochester, and Milwaukee, public departments have tried this 
relief method. 

While the made-work relief projects have undoubtedly met 
an urgent need for emergency relief in most of these cities, it 
seems unlikely that the faults have been avoided which have 
earlier characterized this type of relief administration. In sever- 
al places, this has been found a more expensive method than 
granting outright relief on the basis of need; while in some other 
cities the wages paid have been much too intermittent or too 
small to be satisfactory as relief. For work relief projects, as 
for expansion of normal public works to control unemploy- 
ment, careful long-advanced planning, as well as experimenta- 
tion in methods, is needed. 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


Charles S. Fohnson, Director, Department of Social 
Sciences, Fisk University, Nashville 


E employment exchanges in this country involving 
governmental participation were foreshadowed in 1907 

when a division of information was added to the Immi- 

gration Service of the Department of Labor. This was a special- 
ized service to rapidly expanding industry, which aided it di- 
rectly in recruiting essential unskilled European labor, and at 
the same time aided the immigrant. The first direct action 
touching unemployment, however, was forced suddenly by the 
depression of 1914. Agencies were established in various states, 
but federal action was confined to a cooperative arrangement 
between the Department of Labor, the Post Office Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Immigration Service. 
The result was a job finding system with national implications, 
although inadequately devised. Again in 1917 there were cre- 
ated emergency employment offices, and the following year the 
United States Employment Service was established as a sepa- 
rate unit of the Department of Labor. The industrial confer- 
ences of 191g, 1920, and 1921, in appraising the effectiveness of 
these exchanges in some 25 states, found offices in about 200 
cities, some of them operated by municipalities and some jointly 
by the state and city. The existing provisions of both federal 
and state governments for all branches of this work were found 
insufficient. The recommendations of these conferences pro- 
posed that the function of the federal government should con- 
sist in collecting, compiling, and making available, information 
which will facilitate interstate placement, and, through educa- 
tional measures, improve standards of work and encourage the 
adoption of uniform systems. The efficiency of the system, how- 
ever, has been seriously questioned since its independent estab- 
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lishment, and the President’s Conference on Unemployment, in 
Ig21, termed it “inadequate.’’ An important responsibility for 
this inadequacy was laid to the fact that the erection of em- 
ployment exchanges was made optional, thus vitiating to a large 
degree the effectiveness of the system as a general measure. 

Unemployment is not an isolated state affair, but a national 
phenomenon. More than this, it is international. Industry has 
failed to stabilize itself. Mechanization and mass production 
displace men faster than they can find work. The public fee 
charging and private employment agencies have not served 
either to prevent unemployment or, in crises, to relieve the 
strain and stress that come either through a surplus of workers 
or a lack of workers in any given area. No individual or private 
concern can deal with such powerful economic forces as threaten 
the industrial life of the country. There is no central or author- 
itative source of plans for projecting emergency employment, 
of a systematic regularization of the construction and repair of 
public works as a means of contributing to the stabilization of 
industry. Any measure which aims seriously to attack the prob- 
lem of unemployment must begin with a thorough comprehen- 
sion and contact with all industries in the United States, and 
if it does not actually have some measure of supervision over 
production and distribution, at least some influence in bringing 
this about through already existing public and private agencies. 
None of these functions has the present employment service 
been able to perform, but the difficulty lay, not in the institu- 
tion of the employment service itself, but in the limitations im- 
posed upon it. 

Public employment exchanges, properly conceived and in- 
vested with the aforementioned powers, would operate first as a 
national intelligence bureau on the labor market. It is only by 
this means that the worker and the job can be brought together. 
The problem of the transferal of workers from one area to 
another can be, and is, handled in an acceptable fashion in Eng- 
land, and a national aspect of this service would obviate the 
interstate commerce difficulties as well as provide a service usa- 
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ble between states and municipalities. The problem of the 
transferal of workers is admitted to be greater for us than for 
England, due to the relative sizes of the countries, yet even this 
difficulty could be adjusted through the cooperation of rail- 
roads’ interests. 

Formulation of a broad constructive policy for the stabiliza- 
tion of employment necessitates coordination of industry with 
school programs. The indexes of business conditions as shown 
by statistics of production and distribution could serve as a 
solid basis for vocational education. Such statistics by their 
very nature ought to indicate the trades that are dying out, 
those that are increasing, and those trades that are coming into 
being. With such scientific information, vocational education 
would be able to fit the economic system with more precision 
and less waste. 

This clearing house of information, by its national character, 
would have ready recourse to the information available as to 
business conditions in other countries. Utilization of such 
knowledge would be invaluable in averting cyclical depressions, 
for the regularization of our industries depend in large measure 
upon the condition of economic affairs in foreign lands. 

There have been precedents of sufficient merit to offer en- 
couragement. The New York State Department of Labor under 
Frances Perkins has projected a program with regard to its 
labor exchange, which is not confined to emergencies, but which 
can be comfortably expanded in periods of crises. Accompany- 
ing the exchange there is a committee of employers, organized 
labor, and others interested in various aspects of employment. 
Its recommendations divide into those for immediate action 
and those covering a long range five year program. It has uti- 
lized existing social agencies, coordinating their efforts and limit- 
ing the abuses of the commercial agencies, enlisted state offices 
in assembling plans for public works, established laboratory or 
demonstration employment centers to improve its own tech- 
nique, related itself to trade organizations and chambers of 
commerce, and established a service for junior workers. Ohio 
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and Illinois have developed exchanges of some value to workers 
and employers. The principal defect has been the casual char- 
acter of these exchanges, the lack of authority, their local limita- 
tions, and their personnel. It is a responsibility of the govern- 
ment. 

Of the many attempted solutions of this problem, official and 
unofficial, the soundest program yet put forth is in the Wagner 
proposal to prevent unemployment. The important provisions 
of this proposal are embodied in Section 3060, “which provides 
for the establishment of a national employment system and for 
the cooperation with the states in the promotion of such sys- 
ee ”” In elaborating this proposal, it is stattd: 

First: The federal government should collect accurate information of em- 
ployment, unemployment, and part-time employment. Such information is 
fundamental. No intelligent effort to control unemployment can be exerted 
without it. Today we have no such information. The federal government is 
the agency best equipped to secure it. 

Second: The federal government is always engaged in constructing high- 
ways, developing rivers and harbors, erecting flood-control structures, and 
public buildings. It should plan these projects in advance and time them 
so as to make available opportunities for employment when private business 
slackens. 

Third: The federal government should join with the states in the establish 
ment of a nation-wide system of public employment offices, so as to assist 
workers to find jobs and to assist employers to find workers with the least 
amount of delay and with the least amount of friction. Such a system will 


establish cooperative channels for the free flow of labor between states and 
between markets. 


The Wagner proposals are, however, in some ways inade- 
quate. They would have the employment service a part of the 
Department of Labor, when the situation seems to call for an 
independent organization that can utilize and be utilized by the 
Immigration Department, the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Education, and the Department of Commerce. 
The state-controlled agencies would be autonomous, and sub- 
ject only to supervision in the matter of money expenditures by 
the federal government and in the collection of statistics. It 
would seem, however, that a certain definite unity in program 
and policy should be sought by the federal government to the 
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end that the problem of chronic unemployment might be dealt 
with and cyclical unemployment averted. , 

Whatever means of correcting the employment problem in 
America, the objectives that should be kept in mind are: first, 
the reduction of unemployment and irregular employment; sec- 
ond, the equipment of industry with an adequate labor force for 
all its needs; third, the conservation of the working efficiency of 
the wage earners of the nation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SOLUTIONS: ELIMINATION 
OF CHILD LABOR 


Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City 


hit-and-run driver killed a fifteen-year-old high school 

Freshman. This boy had been supporting his whole family 
by means of a part-time job at the local country club, his father 
being unable to find work. After he was killed, the president 
of the country club came forward with an offer of assistance for 
the family and employment for the father. 

This variation of the classic story of the kind employer who 
could always be counted on, when a man was killed “at the 
works,” to step forward with a job for Junior does not illustrate 
all the ills of the relationship between child labor and unem- 
ployment, but at least it suggests some of them. 

Of course, it is only the superchild, so to speak, who can take 
his father’s place as wage earner and keep up his school work at 
the same time—at what cost to health only the future can show. 
Most children so situated have to give up school altogether, 
thus handicapping themselves educationally for life, in order to 
earn the $5.00 or $8.00 or so necessary for food. In many cases, 
the child’s earnings are not enough to tide the family over even 
on the lowest level of subsistence, and recourse must be had to 
outside relief. The change from adult to child labor, therefore, 
instead of being an alternative to public relief, often marks the 
fall of a family from independent to semidependent status. 

In nearly one-third of the families described in 750 Cases of 
Unemployment, recently published by the National Federation 
of Settlements, children had been obliged to give up school for 
work, or were faced with the imminent necessity for doing so. 
These cases were scattered all over the country—from fifteen- 
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year-old red-headed Joe in Philadelphia who was the “‘oldest”’ 
and whose $7.00 a week as errand boy kept a family of nine 
going for four months after his father lost his job; to Willie Mae 
of Atlanta who left school in the sixth grade at the age of four- 
teen, and earned $25.00 a month “‘in order to provide food for 
the family.” 

How many of these working children have we in America 
today, over against our six million workless adults? In the 
absence of data from the census of 1930, as yet unpublished, it 
is interesting to note the estimate of William G. Carr of the 
National Education Association, who by an ingenious process of 
elimination has come to the conclusion that there are about 
3,300,000 children over five and under eighteen years of age 
who are not enrolled in any school; and that of these some 
2,120,000 are probably at work. More than half of these young 
people of sixteen and seventeen years, and not all the others, are 
filling jobs which could be taken over by adults, man for child. 
But after all possible deductions have been made, there remain 
hundreds of thousands of children who are displacing adults 
from possible employment. 

Miss Grace Abbott of the Federal Children’s Bureau has 
estimated that if the compulsory school age were brought up to 
the fifteen-year age level all over the country, about a quarter 
of a million children would be released from industry; and that 
if the school age were raised to sixteen years, about three times 
as many would be withdrawn in favor of adults. 

Numerically, the child labor problem does not seem so large 
when set against that of 6,000,000 unemployed adults. Nor am 
I by any means unmindful of the other measures which must 
be adopted if we are to pull society out of its present morass and 
avoid the repetition of similar industrial maladjustments in the 
future. The elimination of child employment fits easily and 
naturally into such a constructive program, reinforcing the 
other measures and being reinforced by them. 

Child labor constitutes a social irritant, the removal of which 
would exert a favorable influence on the unemployment situa- 
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tion far out of proportion to the numbers involved. The direct 
replacement of child workers by adults is only the first and 
most obvious result of eliminating child labor. A second spread- 
ing circle of employment would be opened up in the form of 
teaching positions to take care of additional pupils; new impetus 
to the building and construction industry through the need for 
more schoolhouses; to the printing and publishing trade through 
supplying textbooks; and to manufacturers of all kinds of school 
supplies and equipment. As a corollary of this would be the 
tonic effect of increased spending power on the part of the per- 
sons thus given employment. Moreover, and I believe that this 
would be the most far-reaching effect of the elimination of child 
labor upon the general industrial situation, the absence of low- 
wage child competition would remove a most powerful de- 
pressant from wages. For wherever children are employed on 
any extensive scale there will be found sooner or later unskilled 
and semiskilled adults obliged to work for approximately child’s 
pay, or run the risk of losing their jobs to children. This is felt 
by the whole working class, and most keenly so during indus- 
trial depressions, offsetting many times over any temporary 
benefit which individual families might obtain from setting 
their children to work. 

Particularly when business is slack, skilled adults can be hired 
at children’s wages. Latest accounts from Massachusetts, for 
instance, are of concerns moving in from other states and hiring 
all the women they need at $3.00 to $7.00 a week. Under such 
circumstances industry has no further use for raw, half-grown 
youngsters. 

Aside from its indirect effect as a wage depressant, where in- 
dustry is most effectively organized child labor is becoming not 
only unnecessary, but, in many instances, actually a drag upon 
industry. It is not by coincidence that child labor is used ex- 
tensively in backward sections of the country, in the less pro- 
gressive industries, and in factories which have failed to keep 
abreast of technological progress; whereas the most advanced 
states, industries, and individual firms are more and more 
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eliminating children under sixteen from their payrolls. The re- 
cently promulgated platform of the Taylor Society includes the 
statement that efficiency of production is inconsistent with the 
employment of children under sixteen, who should, therefore, 
be eliminated from industry. 

It has thus become extremely difficult for young children to 
find employment in industries offering training and ultimately 
a skilled trade, and many children who go to work can find 
employment only in the so called “children’s occupations,” and 
“blind alley” jobs—such as street trades, messenger and de- 
livery work, personal service, and unskilled farm labor. Others, 
however, are persuaded to remain in school until they secure a 
more adequate training. For some years, due at least in part to 
this elimination of opportunities in skilled trades for children, 
the number of work permits issued to children under sixteen for 
industrial work, in states and cities reporting comparable fig- 
ures, showed on the whole a steady decrease. But for the year 
ending June, 1929, there was a sudden increase amounting to 
about § per cent. 

Technological industrial changes, therefore, are affecting 
child labor by decreasing jobs in the skilled trades or those that 
have an educational value so that a greater percentage of chil- 
dren are going into routine and noneducational work. While the 
net effect is probably to reduce the total number of children em- 
ployed, in spite of the 1929 increase, such changes in industrial 
methods and processes cannot be counted upon to eliminate 
harmful employment of children. 

Another and even more powerful factor in reducing child em- 
ployment at the present time—although doubtless of a tem- 
porary nature only—is the business and industrial depression. 
Available state labor reports covering 1930, or the first half of 
1930, show startling reductions in the number of work permits 
issued to children of fourteen and fifteen years, in line with the 
general unemployment situation. 

These reductions, such as appear to have been caused pri- 
marily by business conditions rather than by change in the law, 
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range from about 20 per cent in Pennsylvania to $7.5 per cent 
in I}linois. 

In so far as these decreases are due to the extraordinary busi- 
ness conditions prevailing, however, they are likely to be wiped 
out once industry picks up again, unless we take measures to 
make them permanent. And I know of only one way in which 
to make sure that the younger brothers and sisters of the chil- 
dren who are now remaining in school, because of job scarcity, 
will receive the education and other advantages to which they 
are entitled, and that is by enacting and rigorously enforcing 
improved child labor and compulsory school attendance laws. 
If we make the mistake of relying upon the purely temporary 
gains of the current period as making further child labor legisla- 
tion unnecessary, we shall presently be reaping a fresh harvest 
of work-warped children and adolescents. 

Let me give just one illustration of what I mean. There has 
been great rejoicing throughout the country, and rightly so, at 
the recent action of the Cotton Textile Institute in voting to 
eliminate night work for women and minors under eighteen. 
Some 83 per cent of the entire cotton textile industry has volun- 
tarily agreed to take this action. But when bills which would 
have enacted into law this prohibition of night work were intro- 
duced in the legislatures of North and South Carolina, and of 
Maine and New Hampshire as well, what happened? The only 
bill which succeeded in passing was a compromise measure in 
North Carolina which prohibits night work after 9 p.m. (two 
hours later than the Cotton Textile Institute plan) and for girls 
between sixteen and eighteen only—not for boys or women. All 
the other bills were defeated. The reason why a policy voted 
for by 83 per cent of the membership of the Cotton Textile 
Institute could not be enacted into law was that neither enough 
of the manufacturers nor enough of the citizens had seen that it 
was for the permanent, not just the temporary, advantage of 
the industry, as well as of the women and children, to eliminate 
night work for them. Even those who sincerely believe that 
elimination of such night work is fundamentally sound from 
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both the economic and the humanitarian standpoints will find 
it difficult to resist the sweep of a movement to restore such 
night work, when business conditions change again. 

It is like the case of the old timer who started in as a cotton 
mill worker in a southern mill before he was ten, as told by Mrs. 
Alfred M. Tunstall. He rose to be superintendent of the mill 
but bitterly regretted his missed educational opportunities. A 
new law changed the situation for other children and he was 
loud in his praise of it. Asked by a state worker, ““When did you 
stop the employment of young children in your own mill?” he 
said, ““When the law made me.” Then he thoughtfully recon- 
sidered a moment and said, “‘No, it was when the law let me.” 

To accomplish the elimination of child labor—and I use the 
phrase in the accepted meaning of labor that exploits the child 
at the expense of mental and physical development—we face a 
dual problem. First, we must raise the school-leaving age in 
states where the standards are low. Sixteen years is the desir- 
able standard. Only Ohio and Montana (the latter with exemp- 
tions) have attained this standard. Fifteen is the next age lower 
in the scale. Idaho, Michigan, Maine, and Rhode Island already 
have this standard and California and Texas have a general 
fifteen-year age limit but need to amend their laws to do away 
with present exemptions for younger children. 

Modern knowledge makes clear the need of the adolescent for 
a freer mental and physical development than is possible for a 
fourteen- or fifteen-year-old child at hard work. In view of this 
and of the flood light which the depression has thrown on the 
economic unsoundness of child labor (and even in the normal 
year of 1927, 2,500,000 adults were unemployed according to 
the president’s Commission on Unemployment), it should not 
be difficult to convince legislatures of the need for legislation to 
eliminate child labor. But in Massachusetts and New York, 
bills proposing the fifteen-year age limit were introduced for the 
second time, with what seemed strong support, and were de- 
feated. The reason for these defeats was that the public, in the 
emergency of economic depression, had neither the time nor the 
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information to appreciate the importance of such legislation in 
constructively meeting the issues of unemployment. Legisla- 
tures have been too badly frightened to plan far-reaching and 
constructive measures. But more and more thoughtful leaders 
in industry as well as in civic organizations are convinced that 
a concerted and triumphant campaign against the unsuitable 
employment of children at the present time is one of the neces- 
sary measures to be undertaken for the stimulation of industrial 
production and adult employment. But our task is only half 
done if we simply forbid harmful labor for children. We must 
see that there are enough schools, that the children are in them, 
and that the education and training the children receive best 
fit them for manhood and womanhood and for the jobs ahead of 
them. 

Take the case of Virginia, for example, with one of the more 
advanced legislative standards for public education and the 
control of child labor. Her educational law, with excellent fea- 
tures, is so weakened by a clause making possible the postpone- 
ment of certain of its provisions by local boards that more than 
50,000 children of school age in that state are failing to receive 
a needed education. And so we could go on down the scale and 
reveal deplorable conditions such as in South Carolina where 
children are not required by law to attend school more than 80 
days in the year and where there are exemptions to even that 
requirement. 

May I again emphasize how closely child labor is bound up 
with this whole problem of improvement and stabilization of 
industry? When you employ young children of fourteen or fif- 
teen or younger, when they should be in school, you are not only 
keeping adults out of jobs but you are lowering their wage 
scale by the most effective possible method, the competition of 
low pay workers. The children themselves are losing their op- 
portunities for a better education and are subjected to physical 
strains and industrial hazards for which they are unprepared. 
In addition, with the technological changes taking place in in- 
dustry the jobs that are available for children are becoming in- 
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creasingly noneducational, routine, and repetitive, tending to 
breed a class of idlers or rounders among those who are thrust 
out to work too soon. 

The answer seems so clear that it is a cause for wonder that 
anyone can fail to see it. Keep the children in school longer and 
see that they are better prepared for their jobs. What is needed 
is prompt, vigorous, and persistent action. There is not a single 
state in the Union that does not need to strengthen its laws, its 
practices, or both, with respect to child labor and child educa- 
tion. Now that the futility of both Pollyanna optimism and 
shortsighted fear in handling our industrial crisis has been 
demonstrated, there is hope for the constructive measures. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SOLUTIONS: SHORTER 
WEEK AND HOURS 


George WV. Lawson, Secretary, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor, St. Paul 


HE American trade union movement has always advo- 
cated the shortening of the hours of labor. The first 


effort was to establish a ten hour day; then slowly the 
hours were reduced to nine, later to eight. These efforts met with 
the active opposition of the employers who held that such short- 
ening would bring higher costs of production; would retard indus- 
try in the production of wealth; would increase the cost of pro- 
duction and thereby increase the cost to the consuming public; 
that, in fact, the shortening of hours of labor was unsocial as 
well as uneconomic. These objections are now admitted to be 
unsound. Time and experience have proved that they were 
wrong, for as the hours of labor have been decreased the output 
has increased and the labor costs of production have also de- 
creased. 

The nine and the eight hour day were established to a very 
large extent before present methods of industrial production 
had fully demonstrated their effect. The increased use of power, 
the introduction of new devices of machinery, more intelligent 
direction of production, various technical and other processes, 
have brought about an entirely new economic condition. Surely 
the use of power to replace human effort and the use of the 
machine to replace the skilled craftsman should be the means 
whereby the mass of the people would acquire the chance to 
enjoy the recreations and opportunities afforded by modern 
civilization. 

Many of our industries and enterprises must necessarily de- 
pend, now, and in the future, upon supplying those products 
which will be purchased principally in connection with the lei- 
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sure time enjoyed by the mass of the people. It is easy to see 
that if the things that were termed luxuries a few short years 
ago were to be entirely eliminated from general use today, our 
industrial system would be dislocated; and, hence, unless more 
leisure is given to the masses of the people, there can be no 
market for those things which are associated with an opportu- 
nity for recreation. 

The American Federation of Labor at its convention in 1930 
gave careful consideration to the question of a reduction in the 
work day. A resolution putting the Federation on record as de- 
claring for a basic five hour work day was referred to its Execu- 
tive Council for study and report at the forthcoming convention 
in October of this year. To many, a declaration for the basic 
five hour work day sounds preposterous, as well as extremely 
radical, but if we look back over the history of the reduction in 
the working day, comparing conditions of the past with those 
of the present, its radicalism fades into insignificance. The 
change from the ten hour, and even longer, day to the nine and 
eight hour day was a much more drastic shortening of the work 
day, so far as production was concerned, than the proposed 
changing of the present eight hour day to a five hour day, under 
existing industrial methods of production. 

Another indication of the trend of public opinion in regard to 
this question is a marked change in the attitude of many 
bankers, investors, and manufacturers. It is not unusual today 
to find the leading spokesmen for these groups asserting the 
necessity for a reduction in the hours of labor, although this is 
probably not so much for the benefit of the wage earner as for 
the stabilization of industry. Those of us who remember the 
bitter strikes which led to the shortening of the work day also 
remember that at that time there was no spokesman for indus- 
try who advocated the granting of the requests of the trade 
union movement. But for several years now some of our most 
prominent industrialists have publicly stated that in their 
opinion the hours of labor must be shortened. Some of them 
have put their personal belief into operation. Recently the 
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H. D. Lee Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of men’s 
clothing, have permanently established the forty hour work 
week. The Kellogg Company, of Battle Creek, which estab- 
lished the six hour working day in their plants as an experiment 
for a six months’ period, have announced, that the experiment 
has demonstrated not only the practicability but the business 
advantages of the system, and will be permanent. This com- 
pany operates continuously, working four shifts, six hours per 
day. 

These and other movements indicate the trend, and show 
that, no matter how radical it may sound to us, the basic five 
hour work day is neither a dream nor an impossibility. How- 
ever, reducing of the hours of labor per week or per day is not a 
solution for unemployment. If one-half of our wage earning 
population were idle and the other half working, and those em- 
ployed agreed to work half time so that the other half could 
obtain the same amount of work, and the total wage were not 
increased, it would simply mean that all of the people were 
working part of the time and that there was no increase in the 
buying power of the masses of the people. If we are to maintain 
employment and the standard of living that we insist shall be 
maintained, then the total real wage must balance with the 
volume of wealth created by industry. The hours of labor 
must be reduced, but hand in hand with that movement must 
go the more equal distribution of the wealth created by industry 
in order that those who labor to create this wealth can buy back 
and use the products of industry. Reduction of hours of labor 
by itself, taken apart from other factors involved in the ques- 
tion of unemployment, is not a remedy or a solution. It is but 
one of the factors involved—a very vital one, it is true—and 
must be considered. 

The American trade union movement recognizes that with a 
steady increase of per capita production and the continual dis- 
placement of man power by machinery, the short work day and 
work week must be brought about, but at the same time it 
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recognizes that the wages paid in industry must be increased so 
that the products can be purchased and used during the addi- 
tional leisure period which comes as a result of a reduced work 
day and week. 

In the mad rush for the displacement of labor, the ever in- 
ventive genius, and the speeding up of industry, we have not in 
the past given much thought to what is to become of the labor 
that we have displaced in our eagerness to master studies of 
efficiency in labor methods, efforts to prevent waste motion, 
and all of these other scientific moves that have been made for 
the so called benefit of industrial supremacy. 

The tendency has been to regard labor simply as an energy 
which should be conserved. Human labor, however, is some- 
thing more than energy and it cannot be disassociated or sepa- 
rated from the human being that is a very important factor in 
civilization. We used to discuss unemployment pretty much in 
relation to the laborer or the mechanic. Today, however, unem- 
ployment applies to a much larger field. 

According to former Secretary of Labor Davis, a hundred 
men in the Bureau of Labor Statistics with adding machines are 
doing the work of five hundred brain workers. According to the 
same authority, a machine in the Census Bureau with one 
thousand employes is doing the work of ten thousand. The busi- 
ness men and the executives have not been allowed to go free by 
this specter of unemployment. Merger after merger have sent 
highly educated and technical men into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. These facts, it seems to me, should constitute over- 
whelming evidence of the necessity for a regulation downward 
of the number of hours per day and per week that should be 
given by industry in all of its related branches. If the human 
family is to receive no benefit from all of these advances in 
scientific and gainful knowledge, then it is of no value. Unless 
these new processes add to the sum total of human happiness, 
then they have been in vain. If their only advantage is to ren- 
der a large number of our people the objects of charity and plunge 
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them into poverty and degradation, then our added knowledge 
simply constitutes a step toward the destruction of society. 
This is unthinkable. All of these processes should tend to create 
a better social structure, bring a larger degree of happiness and 
contentment to the human family, and be the means whereby 
the human race may enjoy more leisure, more culture, more 
of the things that tend to lift up rather than tear down. 


THE CHANGING FUNCTION OF THE SETTLE- 
MENT UNDER CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Helen Hart, Head Worker, Kingsley House, Pittsburgh 
Y[ ssehiorhood in the group discussion on disappearing 


neighborhoods we touched upon many concrete changes 

in modern city life which indicate certain adjustments in 
the details of settlement programs. To supplement that dis- 
cussion I shall dwell this morning on some larger changes which 
necessitate really fundamental adjustments in our objectives. 
Two of these changes have been referred to often in our dis- 
cussions, the growing materialism of our age, and the increas- 
ing standardization of human life everywhere. Let us discuss 
them once more in the light of a third great change which we 
have too little considered, the trend toward specialization in 
almost every field of human activity. 

I shall begin with this third factor in our problem because I 
believe that other adjustments cannot be made without refer- 
ence to it. Is not our greatest difficulty, today, both in raising 
funds and in securing understanding leadership on our boards, 
the fact that in an age of specialization the settlement is carry- 
ing on a program of miscellaneous activities? One by one the 
fields which once we occupied alone are being invaded by other 
organizations—the boys’ club, the scout troop, the city recrea- 
tion center, the health center, the public bath, the visiting 
nurses’ association, the nursery school, the library story hour, 
the public evening school, the vocational guidance bureau—all 
projects either supported by the public or able to command 
financial aid by demonstrating concrete results to givers espe- 
cially interested in their particular purposes. We can no longer 
hope to compete with all these expert services at once. When 
we have tried to do so we have had to include on settlement 
staffs a miscellaneous assortment of highly specialized workers, 
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who have little in common with each other and each of whom is 
almost inevitably more concerned with a limited technique than 
with people. The result is a lack of unity and coherence in the 
settlement’s program which not only limits its usefulness but 
makes it almost impossible for us to obtain the support of givers 
who themselves tend toward specialized interests. For this rea- 
son, in the very near future, some limitation of the settlement’s 
function must be achieved. 

But there is one direction in which many of us should be 
loath to see such limitation take place. It would be a calamity, 
we think, if the settlement were to sacrifice the kind of inclusive- 
ness that in the past has made it accessible to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. It has an immense advantage today in that it 
deals with girls as well as boys, with older people as well as 
youth, with self supporting working people as well as the most 
poverty stricken, with people who come to give as well as those 
who seek only to receive. And when we must choose between 
groups, as of course we must sometimes, let us never elect to 
shut out those who need us most—the commonest of the common 
people, whose normal interests can be served by no other 
agency. Our houses were founded on faith in such plain people 
—in their good earthiness, in their infinite possibilities. 

In the light of this compelling necessity of choosing for the 
settlement a specialized task which it is uniquely fitted to per- 
form, let us consider the other changes I have mentioned. Two 
years ago, when we were discussing the problem of materialism, 
in preparation for the International Conference of Settlements, 
we spoke of it in terms of prosperity. What had we to give, we 
asked, to a generation which measured all gains in terms of 
money, and is increasingly able to command the things that 
money buys? Since then we have witnessed a cataclysm which 
some of us begin to think of as marking the end of an era. We 
find ourselves once more face to face with stark financial need. 
But in one important respect this new poverty is very different 
from that of the last century. Then we had to deal with the 
hopeless, helpless poverty of people without any experience of 
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security or plenty, a poverty from which they could be lifted 
only by a glimpse of possibilities of which they had scarcely 
dreamed. Now we have a new poor, who know all too well what 
material advantages life can offer but have somehow been 
thwarted in attaining them. 

A similar reversal of the settlement’s task is discovered when 
we consider the problem of standardization. The wonderful 
variety of neighborhood life which so fascinated settlement 
workers twenty years ago is hard to find today. The picturesque 
immigrant grows ever rarer, and if we go back to the countries 
from which he used to come, we find the same stereotyped 
products of Americanization there as here. Movie and radio 
have given us at least a vicarious experience of other people’s 
lives. The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady are no longer 
merely sisters under the skin; quantity production and high 
pressure salesmanship have made it possible for one to model 
many of the outer trappings of her life, however shoddily, on 
those of the other. Whereas we had formerly to help people 
discover that in spite of great external differences they were 
really very much alike underneath, now we have to show them 
that in spite of appalling external resemblances they are really 
individuals underneath. 

The bearing of both tiese changes on the settlement’s func- 
tion has been recognized and has caused a wonderful flowering 
of the arts in many settlements during the past few years. In 
the face of standardization, these houses have chosen as their 
central objective the development of individual personality; 
and in the face of materialism they have chosen as their tools 
in the task the nonmaterial values of life, particularly the arts. 

Some splendid results have been achieved through such pro- 
grams, but, so far, no settlement has been able to give itself 
completely to this objective because it leaves out so many 
neighbors who have not yet discovered their need for art or 
music, and to whom other interests will always be more vital. 
And so in many houses one finds the curious situation of two 
types of program existing side by side but with a great gulf fixed 
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between them—one for the rare spirits to be found in every 
neighborhood or attracted from other neighborhoods, and the 
other for the common herd which is considered incapable of 
caring for the finer things of life. That this dualistic type of 
program, with its sacrifice of unity and coherence, is not inevita- 
ble is shown by the remarkable success of social music activities 
and of a few demonstrations, like the Children’s Art Center in 
University Settlement, New York, of the universal response to 
beauty which can be elicited from any normal human creature 
if enough wisdom and skill are applied to making the approach. 

However, I want to suggest for our consideration today a 
central objective for settlement programs which satisfies a no 
less universal hunger of the human heart than the love of 
beauty and yet is closer to the everyday interests of our neigh- 
bors—the objective of personality development through group 
relations. 

How fundamental is the need to which such an objective 
would minister I first realized clearly one winter at East Side 
House when I took a regular period of door duty each week. 
To the reception desk in the lobby came one after another of 
our young club members to register new candidates for member- 
ship. ‘‘Please, teacher, I got a guy here—he wants to belong.” 
Over and over, that phrase, with countless variations, “He 
wants to belong,” until it sounded in my ears like a universal 
cry from human hearts everywhere. After all that is what we 
all want most—to belong, to establish some vital working rela- 
tion with the people around us who have similar interests and 
aspirations. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the relation of such moti- 
vation to the materialism of our age. Most of our desire for 
money and for the things that money buys arises from their 
usefulness in establishing status for us in those groups to which 
we want to belong. The most vivid impression I carried away 
from five days in Russia two years ago was of a people deprived 
of economic motivation finding far deeper satisfaction through 
participation in countless forms of group organization than 
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American workmen find in acquiring the radios and motor cars 
which are the only means they know of measuring social status. 
Somehow the Soviet government had succeeded in convincing 
each individual we met that he could render some special service 
to the cause, and that he could render it only as a member of his 
particular group. That such a sense of group relationships and 
of the individual’s unique importance within this group is not 
only an experience that all may share but a genuinely spiritual 
experience as well, is unmistakable. If we set for ourselves the 
educational ideal of completely utilizing all the capacities of 
each individual, we cannot dodge the fact that the discovery of 
those capacities and their development through the indi- 
vidual’s contacts with books and with teachers is only the first 
of at least three important stages in the whole process, though 
it is emphasized by schools because it represents the task they 
are best fitted to perform. No less important than the discovery 
of capacities and interests within the individual is the second 
stage of discovering true congenialities with other individuals, 
and the third stage of discovering the individual’s function 
within a group—indeed, within a variety of groups. 

The importance of these later stages in the unfolding of 
personality has been long obscured because schools, not 
equipped to further them, focused all our attention on the iso- 
lated individual. But the growing emphasis by sociologists on 
the educational values of group relations finds reinforcement in 
the results of the character tests made by such experimenters as 
May and Hartshorne. These tests show pretty conclusively 
that the individual’s “character” is not a bundle of fairly well- 
established traits shut up within himself, but a set of habits and 
attitudes which vary to a large degree according to the social 
group with which he identifies himself at the moment, and that 
an individual is most himself in that group in which he most 
eagerly seeks status. 

The importance of this point of view for the so called “char- 
acter-building agencies” can hardly be overstated. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that character building was rather a large 
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order. I am not sure just what it means or how it is done. The 
expression seems to connote a certain officiousness in dealing 
with human lives of which settlements have seldom been guilty. 
But whether we think of personality development as the build- 
ing of character according to specifications decreed by the 
agency, or whether we conceive of it as the unfolding of each 
individual’s unique capacities for achievement, we cannot es- 
cape the fact that it is above all the product of group relations. 
If this be the case, what an amazing advantage the settlement 
has in undertaking such a task. Compared with the public 
school it presents an infinite variety of life situations, most of 
which enlist far more of the child’s emotional interest just be- 
cause they are shared with the groups in which he most eagerly 
seeks status. Compared with the scout troop, the boys’ club, 
and the Christian Association, the settlement again has the 
immense advantage of offering a larger variety of group rela- 
tions, not limited by sex or age. This advantage holds also in the 
case of the family agency and the behavior clinic in their 
approach to the problems of personality development; only the 
settlement can offer the variety of group relations through 
which such adjustments can often best be made. 

Then, is it not the part of wisdom for the settlement to con- 
centrate definitely on this task—always one of its leading in- 
terests? Merely acquiescing in its importance, and giving it a 
somewhat larger place in the large assortment of miscellaneous 
activities now carried on, will not suffice. If we would be recog- 
nized as doing this piece of work supremely well, settlements, I 
believe, must make certain major adjustments in their pro- 
grams and must accept the results of such adjustments. Let me 
list them for your careful consideration and rigorous criticism: 

First, the settlement must not only stress non-material values 
but must eliminate all activities that give an undue importance 
to money values. 

Second, it must never sacrifice its accessibility to all varieties 
of its neighbors. 

Third, it must utilize the arts for three purposes only: the cre- 
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ation of a background of beauty and harmony for the lives of 
residents and neighbors alike; the discovery for each individual 
of a world of beauty to which he can make some small creative 
contribution; and the building up of real mutual interests in 
cultural values as a part of group activity. 

Fourth, the emphasis of the whole program should be on 
group work skills. The perfection of group relations should be 
as much the objective of small classes and larger recreational 
groups as of the clubs themselves. Thus we should eliminate the 
overdepartmentalization which is the curse of many settlements 
today. 

Fifth, the maintenance of this common objective in all the 
activities of the settlement should be achieved by consultation 
at every point between members of the settlement’s staff and 
by the keeping of common records of each individual and family 
enrolled. 

Lastly, since we are groping our way toward new techniques, 
we should pause very often to evaluate our own and one 
another’s results. Only by testing every activity and every pro- 
gram in the light of our chosen objective can the settlement 
eventually find its way to the vitally important place which | 
believe it should hold in the social programs of the future. 


CHANGES AND TRENDS IN RURAL 
NEIGHBORHOOD LIFE 


C. E. Lively, Associate Professor of Sociology, Department 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


URING the last twenty-five years the rural neighbor- 
hood has been greatly affected by the development of 


the various modern means of communication. The 
growth of the good roads movement in the United States is so 
well known that no exposition is needed here. According to the 
Agricultural Census of 1925, 69 per cent of the farm families of 
the United States then lived on improved roads. The percent- 
age is undoubtedly larger 1 in 1931. The development of good 
roads and the increase in motor cars have gone hand in hand. 
According to Professor Gillette, there were 3,732 automobiles 
in the United States in 1899. Very likely none were on farms. 
In 1930, according to J. W. Scoville, chief statistician for the 
Chrysler Corporation, the greater part of the counties of the 
United States possessed one or more passenger automobiles for 
every ten persons. Rural states were no exception. North Da- 
kota possessed one car for every 4.4 persons, Mississippi one for 
every 9.7 persons, and South Carolina one for every 10.2 per- 
sons. The development of the rural free delivery since 1900, 
together with the better education of farm people, has greatly 
extended the use of the urban newspaper among farmers and 
has multiplied many fold the number of magazines they receive 
and read. In 1925 only 4.5 per cent of all farms possessed a 
radio. But two years later we are told that 20 per cent of all 
farms possessed a radio.* Probably one third of all farm families 
now have the use of a radio. 
The immediate effect of these means of communication upon 
the rural neighborhood has been to banish the isolation upon 
* United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1927. 
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which it was so largely founded. County, state, and national 
highways have been built through some neighborhoods and the 
neighborhood centers have been transformed into service sta- 
tions for passers-by. Farm families may now go to the village 
daily instead of weekly, the daily paper and radio reports now 
influence their marketing behavior, their livestock and produce 
may be trucked into the city as much as fifty miles away rather 
than sold to the local buyer or bartered at the country store, 
and numerous activities outside the neighborhood lie within 
easy reach. 

Another important result of better means of communication, 
though it can by no means be attributed entirely to communica- 
tion, has been the increase in mobility of the farm population. 
Tesdidonaliy, farmers have been a very stable population. 
They are still the most stable large group in our population. 
But, with the motor car, farmers move about from their fixed 
abodes more frequently and at greater distances than formerly. 
Furthermore, the growth of tenancy and the increasing knowl- 
edge of conditions in areas other than the immediate community 
have resulted in farmers more frequently changing their fixed 
abode. It is well-known that tenants move more frequently 
than owners, although they tend to move a shorter distance. 
Apparently a smaller proportion of farm children enter the oc- 
cupation of farming than was formerly the case, a larger pro- 
portion migrating to the towns and cities. 

The effects of population mobility upon the rural neighbor- 
hood have been far reaching. Prominent members have re- 
moved to other parts. Kinship groups have been dissolved. 
Outsiders, strangers, have established residence in the neighbor- 
hood and often they have been of different mother tongue and 
cultural background. An extreme case of this sort may be noted 
in northeastern Ohio where, in two townships originally settled 
by New England farmers, now may be found on the farms 
representatives of fourteen different nationalistic groups in ad- 
dition to the descendants of the original settlers. Young people 
have attended school and social activities in the towns and have 
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established connections and acquired standards which later be- 
came the basis of class distinctions. Or, they settled permanent- 
ly in the towns and thus through the parental family became 
a tie between the neighborhood and the town. Neighborhood 
activities have waned as the members became more and more 
interested and engaged in activities elsewhere. Some have met 
the situation by eagerly seeking their social satisfactions beyond 
the bounds of the neighborhood. Others have moved elsewhere 
seeking to find again those neighborhood relations which they 
have seen dissolving about them. The intimate personal atti- 
tude of the farmer dies hard. 

With the growth of communicative facilities, the increased 
mobility of the farm population, and the increasing number of 
“strangers” in the neighborhood, came a process of social and 
economic differentiation which aided materially the decline of 
the rural neighborhood. Newcomers brought different prac- 
tices, different standards, different status. These innovations 
were at first frowned upon, then tolerated, and finally became 
the basis of rivalry. Thus the neighborhood passed from homo- 
geneity and agreement toward heterogeneity and competition 
in the attempt to raise standards of consumption and of social 
status. Such a condition is not conducive to general neighbor- 
hood social affairs but to the development of selective relations. 
Differentiation in size of farm business and in farm profits has 
been a powerful factor here, also. The farmer may now “‘neigh- 
bor’’ and exchange work, not with his nearest neighbor, but with 
another who lives farther down the road but who operates a 
farm business more like his own than does his nearest neighbor. 
In the areas surrounding large cities, the development of subur- 
ban life and of commuting service has resulted in an occupation- 
al heterogencity which is quite urban-like. 

This socio-economic differentiation of the rural neighborhood 
holds important implications for rural organization. For ex- 
ample, the theory of the “‘endless chain” upon which the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service so largely relies for the extended 
diffusion of its teachings is based upon the homogeneity of the 
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early neighborhood. On the other hand, the commodity organi- 
zation theories of Mr. Sapiro completely ignored neighborhood 
homogeneity and loyalty. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
present day transition of the neighborhood, both of these the- 
ories may be regarded as somewhat extreme. Although the 
trend is unmistakably toward a more impersonal basis of sec- 
ondary group organization, apparently the attitudes of farm 
people are still quite favorable to the personal basis of primary 
group relations. 

The relations of farmers with the villages and larger towns 
have had a profound effect upon the neighborhood. Tradition- 
ally, a trip to town was an event of note, and the farmer con- 
ducted himself while there as if he were on none too familiar 
ground. Recently, however, the farmers’ demand for the ele- 
ments of a higher standard of living, together with their desire 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the townsmen in the interests 
of better prices for their crops, has resulted in more frequent 
contacts with townspeople, and in an increase in both the num- 
ber and the size of towns visited. The early argument directed 
against the rural free delivery, to the effect that it would keep 
farm people from coming to town, recognized the fact that one 
of the farmer’s main motives in coming to town was to get his 
mail. But the argument was made without knowledge of the 
coming influence of the motor car and the widening range of 
farm population interests. Since then farmers have come to 
town with increasing frequency for selling, for purchasing, for 
organization meetings, for school, church, and social affairs, 
generally. 

In recent years the emphasis upon organization for marketing 
purposes has brought farmers’ commodity organizations func- 
tioning on township, county, and even state and regional bases. 
Farmers have found it necessary to understand these organiza- 
tions and to participate more or less actively in their promotion 
and management. Farmers have thereby gained greater knowl- 
edge of the business side of farming, have had more of their 
interests centered in the towns, and, through membership in 
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these newly integrated groups, have been brought to a basis of 
group equality with the business men of the villages and towns. 

Meanwhile, the purchasing habits of farmers have been 
changing also. The time is now passed when the farm popula- 
tion of the northern states can be satisfied with the limited stock 
carried by the general store at the country cross roads, except 
in the case of convenience goods; but increasingly farmers are 
buying consumption goods which must be obtained in the larger 
villages and cities where more varied stocks are kept. Miss 
Canon? found in New York in 1927 that while more than two- 
thirds of the farmers surveyed lived less than four miles from 
a trade center, the only commodities purchased so near home 
were bread, butter, kerosene, and similar convenience goods. 
Other commodities were purchased at increasing distances 
from home up to an average of ten miles for furniture and seven- 
teen miles for women’s silk dresses and coats. In general, the 
more expensive the article the farther from home the farm 
family went to purchase it. Such behavior necessarily has re- 
sulted in dissolving the traditional allegiance of the farmer to 
one store, or even to one buying center, and has made shoppers 
of him and his family. Not that farmers now prefer metro- 
politan centers for shopping. Apparently they do not. But they 
are making increased use of the trading facilities of centers 
above 2,500 population. Furthermore, there is considerable dis- 
position to do habitual buying at centers other than the nearest, 
and to avail themselves of the buying facilities of more than one 
center. Other studies in Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota have tended to verify these conclusions. 

The effect of these widening economic relationships of the 
farm population upon the neighborhood center as it existed in 
the days of rural isolation has been profound. These small cen- 
ters whose economic basis rested upon the isolation of the farm 
population lost their very foundation as this isolation dis- 
appeared. Many could not recover and ceased to exist. In 
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Minnesota, the number of unincorporated trade centers of 500 
or less population decreased 10.9 per cent between 1905 and 
1929. But if we exclude the 16 northeastern counties in which 
relatively frontier conditions have prevailed thereby giving rise 
to many new centers, the decline of these small centers in the 
remaining 71 counties was 23.4 per cent. This decline was due 
chiefly to the disappearance of centers having only a very few 
business establishments. The number of trading centers pos- 
sessing less than five business establishments declined from 799 
in 1905 to 676 in 1929, a loss of 15.3 per cent. The decline would 
be much greater if the northeastern counties were excluded. 

In addition to the disappearance of many of these small 
neighborhood trading centers, important changes have occurred 
in the composition of those surviving. The general store holds 
its own in the surviving centers, but the blacksmith has been re- 
placed by the automobile repair shop; creameries have grown 
more plentiful, special retail stores have grown fewer, and local 
industries and craftsmen have greatly decreased in number. 
The same may be said of the physician and certain other pro- 
fessional men. The neighborhood no longer supports small local 
industries, craftsmen, and professions as it once did. More and 
more these agencies have migrated to the larger centers while the 
farm population travels farther to obtain a more specialized 
service and a more varied selection of services. 

Institutional changes have also occurred in the rural neigh- 
borhood. From the first, the one-room school has been a main- 
stay of the farmer’s neighborhood. But rising standards in 
education have resulted in thousands of consolidated schools re- 
placing many more thousands of one-room schools. These con- 
solidated school districts vary greatly in size, but they are some- 
what larger than the traditional neighborhood, and may cover 
a township or more in area. Here the transportation of pupils, 
the professionalized organization and control of the school, 
together with its numerous allied organizations and extra- 
curricular activities, at once form a powerful force which, on the 
one hand, tends to obliterate neighborhood lines and, on the 
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other, tends to weld the traditional neighborhoods into a larger 
community unit. Many incidents might be related to illustrate 
the virility of neighborhood culture in the face of the consolida- 
tion movement. Neighborhoods are incessantly at war over the 
location of the consolidated building. Diverse culture groups 
thrown into the same consolidated district often wage inter- 
neighborhood conflicts, which at times become disastrous to 
community welfare. In general, however, the development of 
the strong consolidated school district sounds taps for the tradi- 
tional neighborhood. This is particularly true where the con- 
solidated unit includes high school as well as elementary grades. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these United States 
are all consolidated and that farm children no longer attend the 
one-room school. There are still many thousands of one-room 
schools even in our most advanced agricultural states. Further- 
more, conditions are such in many sections that there appears 
to be little or no immediate possibility of consolidation. In such 
areas the traditional farm neighborhood will continue to retain 
one of its most important functions. Is it too much to hope that 
the one-room school will be improved so that these neighbor- 
hoods may receive a better grade of education by means of the 
traditional institution? Apparently such improvement lies en- 
tirely within the realm of possibility. 

The rural church as a neighborhood institution has also been 
feeling the forces of change. The neighborhood church has been 
one of our basic rural institutions, and denominational policy 
extended it to virtually every isolated group. Like the school, 
it has felt the influence of better communicative facilities, rising 
standards of living, and declining density of population. But 
unlike the school, denominationalism has prevented ready con- 
solidation as a method of adjustment to the new conditions. 
Consequently, the consolidation of neighborhoods for religious 
purposes has occurred to only a slight degree. Neighborhood 
churches have been abandoned in large numbers. The Ohio sur- 
vey of 1921 located 1,058 abandoned churches most of which 
were in the open country neighborhoods. Two or more churches 
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in the same neighborhood have sometimes united, but there has 
been no pronounced disposition for two or more rural neighbor- 
hoods to unite with each other directly. Rather it has happened 
that with increased ease of transportation, increased contact 
with the towns, and rising standards with respect to church life, 
farmers have been abandoning the neighborhood church of the 
open country and affiliating themselves more and more with the 
churches of the larger village trade center. Thus, since there is 
also a disposition for the consolidated school to be located in or 
near to the village center of the community, we have in these 
changing church and school relations further evidence of the 
fusion of the traditional neighborhood into the larger commu- 
nity whole. 

This same tendency for rural neighborhood agencies and func- 
tions to merge into larger service units connected with the towns 
could be further traced and illustrated. For example, the coun- 
try doctor was once almost as well known and established in 
the neighborhood as the preacher and the teacher. This type of 
country doctor may still be found, but, in the main, the rural 
neighborhood is now ser-iced by calling at the doctor’s office in 
the nearest town where water supply, electric lights, and con- 
venient buildings provide the physician with up-to-date office 
facilities, and where village institutions make a professional 
man’s standard of living possible. Or, if the case is more serious, 
the farmer may phone for a house call from the town or city 
physician who will render a bill on the basis of initial charge plus 
mileage, a bill which readily becomes almost prohibitive where 
people are poor and distances considerable. 

Throughout this discussion the implication has been clear 
that the standard of living of the farm population has been ris- 
ing. Comparative figures over a period of time are lacking on 
this point but observation leads one to conclude that farmers 
live better today than they did twenty-five years ago. One may 
doubt whether the farm family income (when corrected for 
changes in price level) is much greater now than then; but even 
though the income remains the same, the decrease in size of 
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family means more money per person. Furthermore, the great 
increase in the variety of consumption goods which may be 
cheaply bought, the greater education of the farm people, and 
their wider social contacts seems to be convincing evidence of 
higher standards of living. 

In this paper I have regarded the neighborhood as a human 
group which owes its existence to assignable conditions and 
definite functions which it is able to perform. Like any other 
group, it is subject to disintegration and disappearance when- 
ever conditions change so that its functions are lost. I have 
tried to sketch briefly the extent to which the rural neighbor- 
hood has been losing its functions and the manner in which these 
functions were lost. The picture begins with that of a small 
group adapted to simple functions in a simply organized society 
of comparative isolation. The picture ends with a group shorn 
of many of its traditional functions, in many cases entirely dis- 
solved, in others quiescent or in the process of transformation. 
There is apparently little cause for regret, however. Like the 
little red schoolhouse, the traditional rural neighborhood has 
served its day. It possessed neither sufficient population, nor 
wealth, nor leadership, to serve the demands of the farmer’s 
rising standards of living. Consequently it is merging its identi- 
ty in the larger community group where the range of contacts is 
wider, where services are more numerous and specialized, and 
where the social uniformity of homogeneity is less severely en- 
forced. But even so, the new rural community is still small 
enough to provide for the neighboring and personal relation- 
ships so much missed by ruralites living in the city. 


SOME MENTAL HYGIENE FACTORS IN 
COMMUNITY PROCESSES 


Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, the 
New York School of Social Work, New York City 


T SHOULD be stated at the outset that what follows repre- 
| sents the reflections not of a professional mental hygienist, 

psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, or even psychologist, but rath- 
er of a social observer or analyst. Social analysis cannot proceed 
far, however, without recognition of the fact that many of our 
most important human interrelationships are colored and con- 
ditioned by elements which it is the business of so called abnor- 
mal psychology to investigate. There is, therefore, a connection 
between modern social science and psychiatry; the two disci- 
plines intersect at points where conduct is extremely important, 
namely at those points which qualify the social process. 

This relation between social science and psychiatry (and 
hereafter I shall use this term to cover the whole of so called ab- 
normal psychology although recognizing that it does not strictly 
or adequately do so) which is now dimly and vaguely perceived 
will, no doubt, become of far greater importance in the future. 
Indeed, the time is rapidly approaching when necessity itself 
will cause the devotees of those various disciplines dealing with 
the problems of human behavior to give attention to each other, 
to cease being specialists to such degree as to distort the picture 
of conduct which they present to the layman. This hoped-for 
rapprochement between the specialized human sciences which 
may in the end permit them to work together and not at cross 
purposes must begin with a candid confronting of differences of 
point of view. Psychoanalysts, for example, have appeared to 
assume that they could deal with the maladjustments of dis- 
tinct individuals in their relations to other individuals and to 
an objective environment; they have further assumed that nor- 
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mal social relationships might be established when these inter- 
nal and individual maladjustments were somehow “‘straight- 
ened out.’* The underlying assumption of this hypothesis of 
the psychoanalysts is that the environment in which human 
behavior takes place is objective, knowable, and without con- 
fusions. The social scientist, on the contrary, begins by assum- 
ing that the social environment is not obvious, simple, and 
readily knowable; to know and understand it is, indeed, his 
major task.? He assumes further that most of those attributes 
which are commonly referred to as “human” are either directly 
or indirectly derived from the social nature of conduct. Com- 
munication, for example, the means by which individual human 
beings are related to each other, is a social phenomenon.? The 
social scientist, moreover, cannot assume that a normal society 
exists and that individual adjustment to its norms constitutes 
mental health for every individual. On the contrary, he tends 
to view the social problem, not as a juxtaposition between in- 
dividual and society, but rather as an interweaving unity of in- 
dividual and social reality. ““Diseased”’ individuals do not par- 
ticipate in a “healthy” society; in so far as there are mentally 
diseased individuals, they are the society in which they partici- 
pate. Whether society is “sick” or “well” depends upon who 
does the observing. 

The above is but one of the elementary discriminations which 
needs to be made before abnormal psychology and social science 
may become collaborating disciplines. But this undertaking is 
not our present task: at the moment we are engaged in display- 
ing certain social situations as observed in local community 
processes in which factors of mental hygiene, or of psychiatry, 
appear as conditioning, if not as causal, features. A consider- 
able literature already exists with respect to such social be- 
havior as is characteristic of mobs and crowds. Here the abnor- 
mal element is clearly to be observed, since individuals behaving 


*See Public Opinion by Walter Lippmann, pp. 27-28. 
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as units in mobs or crowds engage in activities which are wholly 
atypical, that is, unlike the activities which others have come to 
associate with their personalities.4 Our present search is, how- 
ever, for illustrations on the level of more common or ordinary 
experience and particularly that area of experience which con- 
nects individuals with their local community processes. I shall, 
therefore, proceed to furnish a small selection of such situations, 
stated in general terms in so far as this is possible, and ration- 
alized under categories which seem to me to be appropriate to 
mental hygiene. 

Situation No. 1.—In an extremely backward rural community 
of the Middle West there exists a particularly stubborn resist- 
ance to change in agricultural practices and methods, a resist- 
ance which is not common to the surrounding communities. A 
recurrent phrase used by the residents of this community when- 
ever confronted with a proposal emanating from the “‘outside” 
gave the clue to this community mind-set. The natives met 
each approach, whether of the commercial agent or the repre- 
sentative of the agricultural college, with a suspicious response 
accompanied by the term “Bohemian Oats.” Investigation re- 
vealed that this phrase originated more than a half century 
before when an unscrupulous salesman had sold what he pictured 
as a superior brand of oat seed to the fathers and grandfathers 
of the present generation; the agent named his seed ‘“‘Bohemian 
Oats” and upon the basis of the claims which he put forth 
agreed to buy five bushels of seed from each farmer at harvest 
time for each bushel sold to the farmer. The whole transaction 
was a fraud and the salesman was later apprehended and sent to 
prison, but, “Bohemian Oats” became a tradition in this com- 
munity which endured for three generations and so far condi- 
tioned the behavior of its residents as to cause a distinct differ- 
entiation between it and its neighboring communities. 

Comment: The abnormal feature of this situation lies in the 
fact that an attitude of suspicion toward the outsider, which is, 


4 Quote illustration of crowd behavior at League of Nations described by Salvador 
de Madariaga in J Americans, p. 36. 
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of course, normal enough for pioneer communities, was per- 
petuated as a tradition and ultimately became a folk myth. 
Consequently, it not only conditioned the conduct of residents 
but actually shut them out from evolving experiences. Com- 
munity mind-sets of this sort furnish the basis for gradients of 
community development. They begin as rational reactions to 
disappointing experiences and culminate as irrational fixations 
toward whole areas of outside influence. 

Situation No. 2.—In a suburban community near New York 
there lives a man who gives signs of unusual thirst for power. 
He takes a leading part in all important activities, maneuvers 
himself into positions of authority, and plays a dictatorial rdéle 
wherever possible. In a very short period, covering ten years, 
he became the leading force in the chamber of commerce, the 
town council, the school board, a church, and the local branch 
of the dominant political party. His claims to leadership were 
based upon two presumptions, namely, (a) being an engineer 
he understood the principles according to which community 
affairs should be managed, and (4) being a man of affairs in the 
metropolis he possessed the capacity to add prestige to the 
suburban community in which he lived. Investigation revealed 
that this man was not an engineer but held an inferior position 
in an engineering office; that his prestige among his fellow 
workers was at a very low ebb, and that on the whole his réle in 
his occupational surroundings was that of a submissive and in- 
ferior person. This discovery quickly led to a deflation of his 
leadership but it also precipitated an attitude of suspicion with- 
in the community which now operates as a barrier to the exer- 
cise of valid leadership. 

Comment: This situation reveals what may happen when, 
under the conditions of two focal areas of existence—namely, 
the anonymous metropolis and the intimate suburb—a person 
may use one sphere of experience as a compensation for the 
deficiencies of the other. As urbanization tends to fractionalize 
life and experience, it often happens that one part or fraction of 
personality comes to be an antithetical compensation for the 
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other. In this instance, overcompensation for lack of security 
in one locale led to a disruption of community processes in 
another. 

Situation No. 3.—In a community somewhat outside the 
usual commuting area of a metropolitan center, a district of 
great natural charm but retaining its distinctly rural cultural 
flavor, a small number of city families gradually came to reside. 
Being more progressive in their attitude toward the problems 
of education, these newer residents soon began agitations in- 
tended to improve the local school. On account of the usual 
lethargy regarding public affairs, these progressive persons were 
soon able to elect members to the school board who were favor- 
ably inclined toward change and improvement. When decisive 
power was attained they began a movement to discharge the 
school principal. At this point the community divided sharply 
into two groups, those who stood firmly on the side of the prin- 
cipal and those who desired his dismissal. The newer residents 
gained the support of a number of indigenous families, but 
examination showed that these were for the most part persons 
dependent in some manner, principally economic, upon the new 
group; they were, that is, real estate agents, shopkeepers, etc., 
persons who foresaw the economic advantages of increasing the 
number of prospective consumers in the community. But, the 
older residents soon marshaled their forces and, by subterra- 
nean methods of control, organized an opposition which com- 
pletely manipulated the next ensuing school election. As a con- 
sequence, the newer residents banded together upon the basis 
of their common defeat and financed an independent and pri- 
vate school of their own. The two groups now evolve independ- 
ently as “social islands” in the community, developing addition- 
al class consciousness, suspicion, and enmity; every issue which 
comes before the community is rationalized, not in terms of its 
intrinsic merits, but rather in terms of the conflict between 
these two insulated groups. 

Comment: In situations of this type, the underlying cause of 
abnormal community process proceeds from group security, or 
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insecurity. Rational considerations of public questions soon fall 
to the irrational, emotional level when the security of one group 
or another is seriously threatened. In the above case, for in- 
stance, the conflict was not in reality waged over the school prin- 
cipal, or over school improvement, but over the fact of group 
control. In the end reconciliation became impossible and con- 
tinuing disintegration of the democratic community process be- 
came a necessary consequence. 

Situation No. 4.—The dualistic character of community de- 
velopment is illustrated by City “X’”’ which began its career as 
a railway center more than a half century ago. During the 
“‘boom”’ period it appeared that this community might become 
a very important manufacturing city; its location was favorable 
and all that was needed was the attraction of capital and enter- 
prisers, together with an essential supply of labor. But the com- 
munity did not develop according to schedule and still remains 
a small city with the railway shops as the main industry. Even 
this source of economic activity and security has decreased in 
importance since more and more of the shopwork is being trans- 
ferred to larger establishments elsewhere on the “line.” But 
during the more promising period services of various sorts 
originated and still persist to a degree not warranted by the size 
and resources of the population. For example, there are two 
taxicab concerns, two coal dealers, two banks, two meat mar- 
kets, two general stores, and so on. Since there is scarcely 
enough business to make both establishments in each field really 
profitable, all of these dualistic concerns operate on a marginal 
basis. The psychological effect of this marginalism is to place 
the blame upon rivals, and this has actually transpired and to 
such extent that the community now consists of two sets of 
warring camps, each coterie giving allegiance to one or the other 
of the competing concerns. Pathological evidences of this dual- 
ism break out with suddenness and violence from time to time, 
beginning with physical encounters and continuing as court 
litigation. 

Comment: The abnormal aspects of this situation flow from 
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the facts of unreasoned community planning. It is obvious to 
the outside observer that the community would be better off 
with fewer services more efficiently managed. But, those who 
took the risks of establishing businesses in the “boom” days are 
no longer capable of viewing the situation in terms of commu- 
nity engineering; they place all relevant events within the con- 
text of personal rivalry, which immediately distorts each situa- 
tion arising within the community. Moreover, steps toward 
community planning, such as might follow from the organiza- 
tion of a chamber of commerce, are prevented by the fact that 
the rival representatives cannot depersonalize their situation 
sufficiently to join in a common and cooperative undertaking. 

Situation No. 5—In a one-factory town the president of the 
corporation and his wife, being public spirited persons, have 
supplied both the initiative and the resources for practically all 
community projects. They were instrumental in building a 
park, a recreation center, in securing the services of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Red Cross, a dental clinic, and so on. When- 
ever anything new happens in this community its origins may be 
traced directly to the industry and to the president or his wife. 
In recent years, however, this industry has suffered reverses; 
the president and his wife spend diminishing portions of each 
year in the community and 1 increasing portions in travel. Some 
of the social and recreational services which they initiated have 
already disappeared and others are sustained with difficulty. 
It now becomes necessary to appeal to the citizens for support, 
but such support is invariably lacking. Indeed, the residents 
now reveal attitudes of hostility toward their former benefac- 
tors and the community as a whole sinks to lower and lower 
levels of responsibility and activity. 

Comment: As in most instances of paternalism, this com- 
munity illustrates how a normal community process may be- 
come abnormal when those with superior resources assume too 
much responsibility. Such persons invariably prevent the com- 
munity from developing its own resources and thus, in the end, 
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undermine its capacities. The fact that persons thus demoral- 
ized should come to feel contempt for their former benefactors 
is thus easily understood as a part of abnormal human relations. 
Oversolicitation extended to communities may have the same 
consequences as those visited upon the child by his overpro- 
tective mother. 

Situation No. 6.—A New England community has been 
attempting for the past three years to carry out the mandate 
of the voters who decided favorably upon a bond issue intended 
to furnish resources for the building of garbage disposal plant. 
Municipal politics is still conducted on the basis of the two party 
system, and on this account each project of the party in power 
becomes at once the object of criticism for the minority group. 
In this case, the minority party which had fought the bond 
issue and had suffered defeat changed its tactics after the elec- 
tion. They then began to attack, not the garbage disposal 
project itself, but its probable location. Engineers had selected 
a site which bordered upon the industrial section of the com- 
munity which was also the area of residence for the working 
class population. Minority party leaders fomented trouble 
among the working class citizens by intimating that the 
wealthier residents were placing the garbage disposal plant 
where it could not possibly be of annoyance to them but where 
it would be particularly disagreeable for the workers and their 
families. A so called citizens’ committee, organized for protest 
purposes, proceeded to utilize the courts in injunction action, 
and hostilities thereafter increased. Finally the party in power 
requested engineers to find a new location for the garbage dis- 
posal plant but, since no location could be found which would 
not be in the proximity of some group of residents, the same se- 
quence of opposition followed. So far as I am aware, this com- 
munity is still without its garbage disposal plant but has 
acquired a-set of class confusions and conflicts which is likely 
to disturb its social processes for a long period of the future. 

Comment: In this instance the real nature of the community 
project and its probable economies was relegated to the back- 
ground the moment the issue was made to hinge upon class 
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privilege. Irrationality took the place of an engineering ap- 
proach with the result that the question could not again be 
placed upon a reasonable level. 

General comment.—It may aid in the consideration of the 
above six illustrations if each is given a tentative name, or at 
least subsumed under a category which may lend more psycho- 
logical meaning to the situations. Thus we may call these cases 
by the following names: No. 1, an abnormal community mind- 
set caused by the perpetuation of an instance of community 
betrayal, in which case the experience finally becomes a com- 
munity tradition, or myth, coloring the community’s future 
contacts with new experience with negativism (Bohemian Oats) ; 
No. 2, an abnormal community process set in motion by the 
false assumptions of leadership on the part of a person who lived 
in two locales and utilized one as the compensation for the de- 
ficiencies of the other (unusual power drive); No. 3, an abnormal 
community process precipitated by the threatened loss of group 
security when confronted by the rising power of a new body of 
residents (new residents’ demand for progressive education); 
No. 4, an abnormal community process resulting from the per- 
sonalization of a situation the main components of which are 
economic (dualistic services and conflicts); No. 5, an abnormal 
process set in motion by the paternalism of a privileged family 
(community incapacitated by the number of things done for it) ; 
No. 6, an abnormal process precipitated by the transfer of a 
community problem from engineering, objective, bases to sub- 
jective, group assertion (garbage disposal as engineering and as 
class affront). 

In each of these illustrations one begins to see how abnormal 
processes are precipitated, what aspects of human relationship 
enter into and give coloration to the social picture of community 
life. Such analysis reveals that the social process is qualita- 
tively altered by mind-sets, fixations, and compensations, that 
is, by features of conduct which tend to distort and subjectivize 
human relations. How is the community organizer, the social 
technologist, to deal with such situations? 

The foregoing illustrations were purposely chosen to indicate 
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community situations which are not wholly uncommon—which 
are, indeed, so common to the experience of most of us that we 
do not often apply to them the term “abnormal.” In other 
words, the participants in these situations cannot be considered 
as appropriate “cases” for psychiatric clinics or psychopathic 
wards. In so far as we are ourselves active in community 
affairs, each of us might at any moment find ourselves involved 
in similar situations. 

Is it possible to apply sociopsychiatric techniques to such 
situations? Or, must psychiatry as a therapeutic be forever con- 
sidered as an individual affair? But, these are questions for dis- 
cussion and not affirmation, and I leave the problem at your 
door step with only this much of analysis, hint, and suggestion. 
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APPLICATION OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES TO GROUP WORK 


LeRoy E. Bowman, Director, Extension Activities, Summer 
Play Schools, Child Study Association of America, 
New York City 


PERIOD of transition for group work.—The reason for 
A consideration of the relation of progressive education 
and group work lies in the transitional stage of group or- 
ganization. Changes are taking place in methods, aims, training 
for, and objects to be sought in group work. There are many 
questionings as to the validity of values we are in the habit of 
assuming. The faith in results, which we have believed come 
from our work, has been shocked if not shattered by psycho- 
logical and sociological researches, particularly those of Harts- 
horne and May. At a time like this, it is significant that the 
principles in that field of work in which greatest effort to include 
psychological, psychiatric, pedagogical, and sociological sci- 
ence has been made, namely progressive education, the princi- 
ples of progressive education should be so different from if not 
opposed to many of the practices in some of the most extensive, 
popular, influential, and approved group work. Some of the 
practices in group work that are brought into question in 
the light of modern scientific analysis are: the formulas, the 
emphasis on specific learnings, the rewards, and the regimenta- 
tion of prevalent forms of organizations of boys and of girls, 
many of the traditional club forms in institutions, as well as the 
extensive devotion to competitive athletics, and the particular- 
istic faith that play or playgrounds, more than any other signifi- 
cant part of a child’s life, prevent delinquency, or “build char- 
acter.” 
Much water has gone over the dam since the still prevalent 
forms of group work were established, and the recreation move- 
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ment began strenuously to compensate for the deprivations to 
human expressions that an urban and industrial civilization 
forced on us as a people. Much as been learned since then in 
health, in expert play, in crafts, in music, drama, graphic art, 
psy dudes, psychiatry, and the studies and discussions of the 
social changes in city and urban life. All these have found 
greater or less, but, on the whole, sporadic and inadequate, ex- 
pression in various forms of group work. 

Progressive educational principles offer profitable hypothesis.— 
A reformulation of group work is needed that will be basic and 
fundamental. It should not only add to old models the findings 
of expert developments in health, craft, play, and arts, but 
should bring into being something to fit the need, whatever it 
may be and however well it may conform to older group work 
practices. Many trends indicate the sort of thing we may ex 
pect; there has been some application of the developments in 
science and social practices. I believe the most complete and 
suggestive statement of these trends and, therefore, the most 
profitable hypothesis for us, when we contemplate changes we 
may make in group work, is to be found in the philosophy and 
methods of progressive education. 

Some significant assumptions of progressive education.—F'irst, 
according to progressive educators, the development of the 
child begins with his interest. Much emphasis 1s put on his 
initiative to determine what his individual activities shall be 
and on agreement by the group to decide what its members will 
do. Giving the child initiative induces effort and application 
on his part. Discipline is secured through this interest and 
application to a task rather than from personal authority of 
the teacher. Discipline is further secured through the interac- 
tion of the members of the group who must individually learn 
to cooperate. There is, however, great freedom to talk to one 
another, or to move about. Screwed down desks are the classical 
antithesis to progressive education. 

As little as possible is prescribed for the child; as much as 
possible is done to help him. The teacher’s task is to see that 
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the job undertaken is done as well as possible, that materials are 
available, that advice or suggestions can be secured, that im- 
plications and ramifications of the task are explored, and that 
hard work and disagreeable aspects of accomplishment are 
faced and overcome. The child learns, not in layers of subject 
matter, sliced into pieces according to the clock, as in the con- 
ventional school, but rather in large units of work. For ex- 
ample, arithmetic, geography, crafts, and sociology are bunched 
in the making of a miniature village, or history and drama are 
included, also, in the writing and practice of a play and the mak- 
ing of the sets, the lighting, and other “business.” 

This involves more difficult work for the teacher, but her in- 
fluence on the child operates in ways other than in the traditional 
school. She influences by setting the stage, by introducing the 
children to things and situations that stimulate, by providing 
suggestive materials. Control comes through the planning of 
the physical and social environment, through control over the 
situation rather than through personal authority. Children re- 
spond to her as a helpful part of the group. Their response is not 
recital in nature, each one to the teacher. Learning of this kind 
is experience. One learns to meet the next situation by meeting 
the present one; not merely by storing up knowledge on the 
assumption that he will remember it in his adult life. Subject 
matter gives place to purposeful individual and group efforts, 
activity in part, thinking in part, group planning in part. Stress 
is put upon health, not as a separate discipline at a given period, 
but as an integrated part of all the activities. So play, music, 
art, drama, sex education, are parts of a program knit together. 
One does not seriously announce to a subdued group of boys 
that from seven to eight some of life’s most intimate details are 
to be unfolded to them in a solemn sex limited group. Instead, 
two rabbits are kept in the room and the interest of the children 
is natural and increases, and so do the rabbits. 

- If reliance is to be placed on the child’s interests, activities, 
and group associations, then the habits he develops and the 
interpretations of the world that evolve will depend on the con- 
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sistency of all his contacts. It is essential, if the way of the pro- 
gressive school is actually the way a child learns, that the world 
hold together for the child, that the discipline at home be the 
same sort as that at school, that the playground régime be based 
on the same assumptions as those of both home and school. 
Appreciating this vital factor, parents are brought intimately 
into the school, the teachers visit the home, the whole life of 
the child is brought into the planning for him. Camp is coming 
to be an extension of the private progressive school in plan and 
personnel if not in organization. Likewise, the whole year is 
made a combination of nature, open spaces and out-doors 
with the city and in-doors. Even the names most frequently 
met for progressive schools are “‘city and country,” “country 
day,” or “park” schools. 

Changes in group work that are taking place and that may be 
expected.—The changes I see coming may be outlined under 
four headings: integration, different methods and forms of 
group organization, leaders, large social implications. I do not 
say that progressive education does or should cause changes in 
all group work. After long experience in camps, boys’ work, 
settlement, recreation, and community organization, I believe 
that some of the trends in group work are in the direction of 
these developments named, and that knowledge and experience 
of all kinds, including especially the formulations of progressive 
education, may lead us to expect a further decided swing in the 
directions indicated. 

First, integration. Emphasis in group work will be placed, I 
believe, more and more on the relations the work bears to the 
problems of the individual, his place in society, his combination 
of interests and aptitudes. There will be fewer clubs organized 
each for a special purpose, such as sewing, dramatics, athletics, 
or debating, but more clubs or groups which engage in various 
activities, perhaps now under the guidance of one expert and 
later under another in another subject, but always with the 
help of a continuing group leader. The leader will plan, not a 
chronological schedule before the club opens, based on a desire 
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for progress in some subject matter, but will let the group decide 
upon a general “project” and bring in sewing, debating, ath- 
letics, carpentry, sex education, dramatics, and even economics 
or sociology, in order that the problem a particular group wants 
to work out may be followed back to Plato or Adam and out 
to the implications of a Dewey or an Einstein if necessary. 
Any one club may be a small group, possibly a large one, there 
may be two leaders instead of one, and they may call on several 
people to contribute. 

There will most assuredly be an integration of agencies hav- 
ing to do with the child. The parent, the teacher, the scout 
master, the playground director, will not plan separately be- 
cause within a very few years it will be an unethical thing to do. 
Each will subordinate himself, his ideals, his “stuff,” to the 
plan that springs from the needs of the child, a plan perhaps 
worked out together. Already there are instances of persons of 
all these categories sitting down together in the office of the 
teacher with the school results of the academic year, the scout 
and church attendance, the home behavior, and also the results 
of a battery of tests given at the school before them. 

The whole year will be integrated. Camp and outing will not 
be an escape from school, but will become part of the plan for the 
full year. Summer vacation as a period of emptiness, as its 
name implies, will probably disappear. The child will know no 
difference between school and vacation, for school will be inter- 
esting and vacation will be part of school. Similarly, the dis- 
tinction between schooling by school teachers, on the one hand, 
and recreation or character building by private agencies, on the 
other, will diminish. 

Second, as to different methods and forms of group organiza- 
tion, if the activities will be less specific—less tying of knots, or 
wigwagging for the sake of merit badges—so will the group 
leader be less interested in maintaining continuous life for a 
club. A group will get together for as long a period as there is 
interest and profit in the members remaining together. Accept- 
ance of new members will be by vote based on whether the can- 
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didate is interested and can contribute to the activity. Joining 
will not be formal acceptance of membership in an exclusive 
club but joining in activity, and a matter, therefore, of degree 
in each case. Groups will not be formed so much on a basis of 
age; interest and contribution to units of activity will determine 
age range; in fact, some of the old folks will be drawn into some 
of the projects of the children. Sometimes it will be difficult to 
tell where the club begins and where it ends; often it will be 
difficult to say whether the group belongs to the settlement 
where it may have originated, or to the museum where the 
members worked out their costumes, or to some other institu- 
tion that lends its facilities. 

There will be less competition and fewer interinstitutional 
athletic contests. There will probably be less athletics as such, 
and most certainly much less “‘form” and rigid rules of the game 
and overzealous endeavor for boys to “snap into it” in perfect 
physical culture style. The parliamentary law club will soon be 
a relic. There will be no “‘big muscle” activity, or social pro- 
grams to make up for the lacks in school and work programs, 
because the school will be providing these things. We group 
workers will be experimenting with comprehensive programs of 
all-inclusive and all-satisfying factors and then devoting much 
more time than we do now to the effort to get the schools and 
other public authorities to experiment in similar fashion. There 
will be much more mixing of the sexes from the cradle to the 
grave. There will be a great deal more of experimenting in farm 
and city, or settlement and camp relations. 

Third, leaders. It seems to one watching developments in 
progressive education that success has attended the sort of lead- 
ership implied in the foregoing paragraphs. To the extent that 
such is the case, it may be inferred that group leaders of the 
future will be required to understand psychology. The practice 
of putting a person in charge of a group only or mainly because 
he knows some special subject will grow less. Specialists will be 
aids to group leaders and will be brought into every project. 
Group leaders will be trained to instigate interest, to follow out 
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all ways into which units of activity lead their groups, and to 
find and use specialists. 

Their jobs will be harder, but they will receive less attention 
of the respectful sort, and much less affection of the concen- 
trated sort than heretofore. It will be out of place for a leader 
to take pride in “being good”’ to his group in any paternalistic 
way. Affection for one’s charges will be a part of group leader- 
ship, but the aim will be to adjust them emotionally to their 
associates in successive undertakings. The emphasis will be 
more upon the interaction of members than upon direct leader- 
ship. 

All this means that the group leader will be even less of a 
technician than heretofore; that he will need to add proportion- 
ately to his ability to understand and use science, art, and 
philosophy; that his job will be to relate the problems of his 
charges to the universe rather than to teach any one thing. Asa 
result the training of a group leader will involve a larger content 
of social philosophy than the conventional training of the pres- 
ent group worker includes. 

Fourth, in the large social implications, the teacher or leader 
in progressive education lays emphasis on no pattern as such. 
Now patterns of behavior and of belief constitute a great deal 
of the body of cult, of ritual, of tradition. They actually make 
up much of what we call culture. The progressive educator does 
not even attempt to build up a current pattern, such as self gov- 
ernment in clubs according to an accepted form. Rather the 
individual learns to cooperate with others in various active, 
spontaneous, original, and adaptable ways for various ends. 
Group experience and not a superimposed or preconceived no- 
tion of order is the aim. There is no effort to build up a super- 
charged loyalty to any group or institution. It is easy to see the 
implication in this for traditional social cleavages. 

The influence of progressive education is to give an impetus 
to vivid and sympathetic understanding of the civilizations of 
the past and of the cultures of foreign lands. It is, however, 
appreciation rather than identification. Group experiences of 
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the progressive education sort tend toward the building up of a 
culture to meet the needs of the present age rather than the 
perpetuation of any culture of the past. 

The aims and procedures of the newer forms of education are 
not of the same pattern as modern industrial, mercantile, and 
financial organization of society. It is not exaggeration, in my 
opinion, to say that a whole generation of youth trained in the 
newer methods would have not only the determination but the 
training in individual free thinking and group experience, to 
mold the institutions of society to their own service and welfare. 
The methods of progressive education place first emphasis on 
the judgment and the untrammeled thinking of the individual 
and second, and perhaps equal, emphasis on the exercise of that 
judgment to control the social environment. The situation that 
called forth the Declaration of Independence would undoubted- 
ly be better understood by a child of the newer schools, than a 
child of the conventional training, and he would be more in- 
clined to think out another declaration of independence than 
to follow the old one slavishly. 

I doubt if any system—socialism, capitalism, or any other— 
will have a dominating place in the mind and habits of a pro- 
gressively educated child. He will exert less effort to change hu- 
man nature and more to change institutions. He will be more 
inclined to induce expression of all human nature in the working 
toward a new order of things. Lastly, he will have a distinct 
tendency to treat others on a basis of democracy in the sense of 
giving everyone full opportunity to contribute his bit to the 
common effort. It seems to me this leads to the striving, not as 
now happens in so much of our group work to give the unprivi- 
leged opportunities which the present system denies them, but 
rather to the striving for an order of society in which each gives 
to the best of his ability; and the benefits of common striving 
return to bless us collectively. 
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THE CLEVELAND STUDY OF COMMUNITY CEN- 
TERS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE EFFORT 


P. D. Graham, Director, Anthony Wayne Community 
Center, Cleveland 


N CLEVELAND two specific efforts have been initiated 
| within the past five years in an effort to approach the prob- 

lem of the community use of the schools and the problem 
of public-private agency cooperation. Both efforts are still in 
progress, and each up to the present time has related to settle- 
ment house relationships. 

Cleveland community centers operate under the department 
of physical welfare of the board of education. The supervisor of 
community centers and playgrounds is a full time, year round 
employe. The individual centers, numbering ten general and 
twelve athletic, are directed and staffed by part time workers 
on a period basis. These people are largely a part of the day 
school staff, and must regard this work as auxiliary work for a 
supplemental wage. The season of activity is from October 1, 
through April, indicating that it necessarily drops from view 
each year, dispersing its results and beginning anew in the fall. 

The committee on public and private agency cooperation of 
the Welfare Federation has directed its attention to a review of 
the uses of public school buildings by the settlement houses of 
Cleveland, and has published a report' on the subject consisting 
of four parts: first, a list of uses the settlements were making of 
school buildings; second, the view of school principals and 
settlement house executives upon the major questions involved 
in the use of school buildings by settlements; third, a summary 
of activities carried on in the public schools by the community 
centers and a comparison of these with settlement house ac- 


t Readers are referred to this report for detailed findings and recommendations. 
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tivities, fourth, recommendations for further basis of coopera- 
tion. 

A second study, now in its fifth year, represents an approach 
to a specific neighborhood, through a community center pro- 
gram operated jointly by the Department of Community Cen- 
ters and a private agency, Hiram House Settlement. The center 
is known as Anthony Wayne Community Center. 

The request for the plan was initiated by the board of educa- 
tion, “the idea being to develop further techniques and methods 
as a result of which the community center department may 
profit in its citywide program.” Quoting further: 

We are suggesting that it might be well to make this project a year round 
one, developing a correlation of athletics, playgrounds, clubs, classes in Eng- 
lish, perhaps some phases of adult education. We are hoping this study may 
consider seriously the problem of architecture, equipment, day school staff 
and their relation to evening centers, and permanent space for offices and sup- 


plies in school buildings and other similar needs and adjustments which will 
naturally result from the wider use of the school plant. 


Continuing its rdle as an experimental agency, the settlement 
was placed in a position to attempt to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of public and private agency cooperation in a neighbor- 
hood program. The neighborhood selected was coexistent with 
a school district and the approach to activity was made from 
the standpoint of the school rather than the agency. The school 
selected was an elementary school and was chosen, first, because 
of the number of people living in the neighborhood that had at 
one time or another attended Hiram House, and second, be- 
cause a school concerned with younger children offered greater 
possibilities from the standpoint of securing contact with the 
home and the cooperation of the day school. This was con- 
sidered more desirable than the item of facilities offered in a 
larger school. Due to the lack of space within the school build- 
ing a neighborhood office is maintained by Hiram House near 
the school. The board of education shares in the cost, to the 
extent of custodial costs, heat, light, the major portion of 
athletic and playground equipment, and approximately one- 
fifth of the salary budget. The director, who was previously on 
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the settlement staff, is a full time employe, his salary being 

carried jointly. He attends the staff meetings of the Department 
of Community Centers, cooperates in all citywide programs per- 
taining to centers, and is free to develop additional plans or 
meet local needs as the situation may indicate. 

The program attempts to deal with the family and neighbor- 
hood as a unit, seeking the cooperation of parents, of the day 
school, of the church, and of other neighborhood factors in inti- 
mate face to face contacts. It is planned seasonally to meet 
apparent needs and may briefly be summarized as follows: 

The community center unit.—This program is the usual school 
center program conducted within the school building for adults 
and young people. 

The neighborhood units—The work with after school groups 
of children and some adults constitutes a plan which is the re- 
verse of the institutional club plan. The leader is sent out to the 
group, meeting them on their “home field.”” Acquaintanceship 
is established through the participation of the leader in games 
and activities. Later, opportunity arises for the suggestion of 
further activity. Entrance into the home is early afforded and 
the parent as a rule readily accepts the leader as the “club 
teacher” from the school. 

In a number of instances competitive sports and games have 
reduced the old gang conflicts to friendly competition under 
supervision. In the conflict with the neighborhood organization 
and the neighbors the boys find a friend in the leader who cham- 
pions their cause and changes the attitude of the boy and the 
neighbor from that of antagonism to that of cooperation. Con- 
cessions in play space and facilities are granted. The owner’s 
permission to utilize vacant lot space is secured, and the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the boys for property involved. In a 
recent incident twenty-seven boys met in a field adjoining the 
city reservoir, cut weeds, filled holes and cleared rubbish for a 
place to play football. After having been chased off three differ- 
ent sites where they had attempted to play, the leader’s assist- 
ance was solicited. He consulted with the superintendent, and 
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the boys were assigned this field if they would do the necessary 
work. 

The program is directed toward vigorous outdoor activity as 
much as possible, carrying a conviction that children spending 
from five to six hours a day in school should not have this du- 
plicated by similar activities of the institutional club. Facilities 
of the neighborhood such as parks for hiking and games, libra- 
ries, museums, vacant lots, school playground, voting booths, 
are used as neighborhood instruments for program making. 
One of the most recent developments is that of using the voting 
booths for club headquarters. Previously these booths had been 
objects of plunder by gangs. The sides were torn off, lamps and 
other materials stolen, presenting a serious problem to the 
Board of Elections. The results of their use have been gratifying. 
Groups have largely changed their attitude to one of protection. 
Club materials such as books, pennants, decorations, are kept 
there, and a sense of pride and possession has developed. One 
group, upon entering a booth for a meeting, accidentally broke 
a window pane in opening a shutter. Money was contributed 
by the group, and the glass was replaced. In another instance, 
a club upon first using a booth replaced six broken panes, re- 
paired a hinge on the door, and replaced a broken shutter. This 
spring the booths were painted and the lots around the booths 
cleaned up by the boys, the paint being supplied by the Board 
of Elections. 

The natural application and utilization of the apparently 
local, insignificant, factors of the neighborhood as an approach 
to activity has been one of the basic approaches in the plan. 
We hold that it is just as essential to have a qualified case 
worker following our unattached neighborhood gangs as it is to 
deal with the situations of individuals and families. 

The family units —The neighborhood group opens the way 
into the home. Sixty-one homes have been selected as material 
for study. Family case workers visit these families on the aver- 
age of once a week, establishing themselves in the capacity of a 
guide. For our program the normal self supporting family is 
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most advantageous. We give no relief, attempt to cure no social 
ills as such, but to produce an environment and offer such stim- 
uli as will immunize children against those antisocial influences 
which the city offers. For this the child becomes the focus of 
our attention, the parents usually being reduced to a cooper- 
ative factor in our program. The approach to problems of be- 
havior, health, parent-child relationships, and other situations, 
are frequently met before they require the special investigator. 

Records are kept of the situations presented, of the worker’s 
program and its working out of the response on the part of the 
family, and some degree of success or failure showing, over a 
period of time, the program, the technique, the process, and 
accomplishment of the worker in the family. 

Playground and Merryburgh.—The playground program for 
the spring and summer is that of the Board of Education. Sup- 
plementing this is the “Play City of Merryburgh,” into which 
the children are organized. The “‘city” embraces the school dis- 
trict which is divided into four parts and patterned after the 
political districts of Cleveland. The school is the town hall. 

One of the most interesting features of this plan is the election 
each spring. The children will use the voting booths for the 
third year in the conduct of the neighborhood elections in con- 
nection with their city. Petitions will be circulated by those de- 
siring to be candidates, booth officials will be elected and quali- 
fied for work, using the actual poll books of the Board of Elec- 
tions for recording the results. This represents a slightly dif- 
ferent type of public-private agency cooperation, but is di- 
rectly related to the school and also to the neighborhood life. 

Thus far six of our afternoon groups have come into the even- 
ing activity, and a marked difference in attitude, conduct, will- 
ingness to assume responsibility and to become actively a part 
of things is noted when contrasted with those groups that have 
not had the after school plan. 

New trails continue to unfold before the private agency and 
any plan of cooperation with the public agency will be con- 
cerned with a consideration of: first, the possibility of mutual 
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participation of costs; second, the tendency of the private agen- 
cy to supplement rather than supersede the program of the 
public agency presenting a useful, necessary, serviceable co- 
operation of ideas; third, the advantages of carrying forward the 
plan under the name of the public agency rather than the pri- 
vate agency; fourth, the ability of the private agency to demon- 
strate values, educate public opinion and the public agency 
through letters, conferences, using illustrations to stress points, 
avoiding misunderstandings, and paving the way for continual 
cooperation. 

Values, in so far as the school is concerned, might include such 
factors as the importance of full time staff members; the value 
of residence in a neighborhood; the significance of an office of 
work; the need of dealing with the whole child, the whole 
family, the whole neighborhood; the necessity for a year round 
program promoted by a trained staff; the effect of family con- 
tacts upon school efficiency; and the integration of factors with- 
in the neighborhood which the school may not yet be equipped 
to handle. 

The first study referred to in this paper represents a con- 
sideration of this subject largely in terms of money. It tends to 
place financial responsibility on the school without making 
possible more or less cooperative development. 

The Anthony Wayne plan is an attempt to extend the serv- 
ices of the school, the settlement, and other agencies deeper 
into the life of the neighborhood. It attempts to demonstrate 
that here is a field, which ultimately the schools could and 
should take over if we are going to carry forward the growth 
necessary. Eventually, on the staff of the schools we would ex- 
pect to see full time workers, in addition to the day school 
teaching staff, the visiting teachers, doctors, nurses, the psy- 
chiatrist, and others, who would direct and organize the after 
school activities of children and adults in the school building, 
on the playground, the vacant lot, the yard, or the home, utiliz- 
ing parents and local groups, public and private, in an extended 
program of the school. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL 
CASE WORK TREATMENT 


Virginia P. Robinson, Associate Director and Supervisor of 
Social Case Work, Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work, Philadelphia 


OCIAL case work has acknowledged its indebtedness to 
psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis for their con- 
tributions to the understanding of the human material 

with which all three disciplines are concerned. From these 
sources has come a substantial genetic psychology which de- 
scribes the individual’s growth and conditioning in the family 
environment and seeks the explanation of his behavior in terms 
of his dynamic attitudes as developed in this process of con- 
tinual growth and interaction.’ This paper will rest upon an 
assumption of a general understanding and acceptance of the 
principles of this psychology. It assumes, further, an emphasis 
attributable largely to psychoanalysis on the internal motiva- 
tion and determination of behavior, of personality as dynamic 
and creative rather than acted upon as a passive agent by ex- 
ternal environment forces. This conception when really assim- 
ilated into case work thinking will clarify many of the problems 
raised in this paper.? 

This discussion will limit itself to the analysis of the contribu- 
tions to social case work treatment which come from psycho- 
analysis. If a psychoanalyst were presenting this topic he 
would probably give, at this point, a detailed description of the 
psychoanalytic process and of the ways in which it is differen- 

* This psychology is incorporated into the literature of social work in Dr. Ken- 
worthy’s and Mr. Lee’s book on Mental Hygiene and Social Work and in other articles 
by Dr. Kenworthy. 

? For a clear exposition of this concept see Dr. Glueck’s paper on “Psychoanalysis 


and Child Guidance” read before the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene 
in Washington, May, 1930. 
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tiated in the different schools of psychoanalysis, of which no less 
than four may claim an influence in case work development. 
Perhaps the reason for the choice of a case worker rather than an 
analyst to present this topic was that a case worker would feel 
neither equipped nor called upon to present this detail. So, if 
the analysts will pardon it and case workers will bear with it, I 
am going to present merely a summary of the factors which seem 
to me to characterize psychoanalytic therapy of any school, in 
order that we may have a common starting point for a discus- 
sion of the effect of this therapy on the treatment process in 
social case work. In order to get agreement on these factors it 
is necessary to make so general a summary as perhaps to be dis- 
appointing to any particular school of psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalytic therapy contains these elements. It offers to 
a person seeking help on his own problem a relationship experi- 
ence, of limited duration, under fixed conditions which are ex- 
plained by the analyst and accepted by the patient before treat- 
ment is initiated. These conditions include a regular time and 
place of treatment, a fee, and some notion of the duration of 
treatment—several months, a year, or whatever it may be. The 
treatment process as far as the analyst is concerned does not go 
outside of these office periods, that is, he takes no responsibility 
for any arrangements in the patient’s practical life, as a doctor 
might do for a specialist’s examination if indicated. Within the 
interviews the activity of the analyst varies in the practice of 
different schools and even from individual to individual analyst. 
But, on the whole, in comparison with the practice of the doctor 
or the psychiatrist or the social case worker, it might be agreed 
that the analytic process is a passive rather than an active one 
on the part of the analyst. 

I should like to begin the comparison of case work treatment 
with this last factor, since it is at this point, I believe, that case 
work has been most influenced by analytic therapy. The word 
“passive” is quite generally used to describe a modern variety 
of case work and to differentiate it from older varieties. But, in 
spite of its general usage, it seems to me most vague and mis- 
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leading in its connotation and operation in treatment processes. 
The word “acceptance” has also been used—and for this, per- 
haps, I must accept some responsibility—to define the case 
worker’s attitude to people, an attitude that has been growing 
for many years in the case worker’s increasing sensitivity to the 
client with whom she is associated so closely. Long before the 
case worker had heard of psychoanalysis, “sympathy,” ‘“un- 
derstanding,” “tolerance,” “non-judgmental” attitudes were 
thought of as essential to her relationship with a client. What- 
ever word may be preferred today to describe the case worker’s 
attitude to her client, I think we would agree that it includes a 
finer and more penetrating understanding of the client’s needs 
and conflicts and a more disciplined willingness to let him be 
his own self. The words “understanding” and “acceptance” 
perhaps best bring out these two sides of the attitude which the 
case worker offers the client. Both have been carried to the 
limits of the case worker’s capacity to understand and accept 
herself, her own impulses and emotions. This capacity has been 
most influenced by the direct contact with psychoanalysis 
which many case workers are obtaining. 

The word ‘‘acceptance” may continue to have value for some 
time to come, in that it emphasizes the uniqueness and integrity 
of the other individual, and in the extent also to which it em- 
phasizes the necessity for the withdrawal of the case worker’s 
will from the effort to solve the client’s problem. But it carries 
an essential confusion in its implications of passivity in the case 
worker’s treatment. 

The confusion in case work thinking around this question of 
passivity and activity in the treatment relationship is indicated 
by the case worker’s use of the word “‘contact.” A first essential 
of treatment is to make a good contact with a client. Responsi- 
bility for the contact seems to lie in the worker’s hands, and 
there are certain definite skills she can use which further the 
contact. Or, through other forms of activity, she can “‘spoil” or 
“break” her contact. Analytic terminology, on the other hand, 
lays the emphasis on the patient’s share in the relationship. The 
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patient makes a positive transfer to the analyst, or, at times, a 
negative transfer. The analyst has no power and no will to cre- 
ate or force this relationship. When the patient seeks analysis, 
already his need has gone out in some way to the analyst, he is 
ready to deposit the burden of his problem upon this other 
person, he is fearful of the power of that person to destroy him. 
He puts over upon this person his ideal qualities and, at the 
same time, may endow him with the qualities he most dreads. 
In the essential and inevitable pull of his own conflicting emo- 
tions projected on to the other person of whom he seeks help lie 
the real meaning and significance of the transfer. I think we do 
not necessarily need to undergo an analytic experience ourselves 
to understand the meaning of this symbolic use of one person 
by another. All of our own relationships, in friendship, in love, 
in case work, illustrate it abundantly. Examination of any of 
these relationships will reveal that the person who is creative 
and active is the one who has need in the relationship, who is 
using the other to solve his problem. In friendship and in love, 
both individuals are engaged, both, therefore, active and crea- 
tive. In self-conscious professional relationships, on the other 
hand, the case worker and the analyst are not solving their own 
problems, therefore are not creating the emotional bonds in the 
relationship. For this reason, the client, like the patient in 
analysis, should more correctly be said to make a good contact 
or a poor contact, or better, to be using the case worker posi- 
tively for this purpose, or negatively for another. 

In so far as the establishment of the relationship is concerned 
in early contacts, it is clarifying, I believe, to give full weight 
and significance to the client’s activity which brings him for 
help and enables him to use the case worker as an instrument 
through which to work out his problem. With this emphasis on 
the worker’s passivity in the first phase of treatment, the case 
worker’s dilemma is transferred to a further point in the thera- 
peutic process. Is the trend of case work treatment, under the 
influence of psychoanalytic technique, toward greater passivity 
on the case worker’s part? Is there any change or treatment 
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goal which the case worker strives for in the relationship? In 
the older, objective, environmental case work treatment, while 
the ultimate goal might be a vague indefinite change such as 
“rehabilitation of the family,” the immediate goals were clear 
cut and defined. The case worker had a plan outlined in practi- 
cal steps. Through the performance of these she maintained a 
kind of control of the process and effected the changes she de- 
termined in the environment, if not in the individuals con- 
cerned. But as case work has retreated from the field of environ- 
mental adjustments to that of the inner life of the individual, 
the goal of a treatment process becomes far more intangible and 
elusive. The case worker recognizes that she has no control over 
the individual’s capacity to use her, or of the inner process of 
change, reorganization, and growth with which he may react to 
her help-giving function. The quality and the extent of change 
which she attempts or produces may seem so irrelevant to her 
efforts that the procedure can never be reduced to exact tech- 
nique. The word “passivity” has covered our blindness about 
our share in this process. Under this classification, the most 
various kinds of activity are carried on—praise, encouragement, 
approval, interpretation, suggestion, etc. Even interest of a cer- 
tain kind in the client’s story and problem may constitute a very 
active response, operating as definitely as approval and having 
that quality, both as given and as received. Probably real ‘“‘pas- 
sivity” is most nearly approximated in a listening process, 
where the client may tell a past history clearly for the sake of 
the relief of telling, and where the case worker accepts it with- 
out comment, except such as may indicate the value of its 
meaning to the client. Passivity of this sort can seldom be sus- 
tained for any length of time in a treatment process, for the 
client in most cases, in dissatisfaction with the lack of response, 
will attempt to draw the case worker into active participation 
in his problem. He will make her take sides with or against 
him, if his problem is being fought out in the environment, or 
he will use her to strengthen or support one or another aspect of 
himself, if the conflict isinternal. A woman’s long story of marital 
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difficulties, which has been received with such patience by the 
case worker, in direct proportion to that very patience, may be 
followed by the client with an effort to ally the worker further 
with her need and her defensive attack on her husband’s effort 
to escape from her. “Will you talk to my husband?” may mean 
“You will help me against him.” Or her story may end in the 
question, “Shall I leave my husband?” with the effort to involve 
the case worker in the responsibility for the decision and for ac- 
tion. If the conflict is centered internally, the involvement may 
seem very slight in the question, “Do you think I can ever solve 
this problem?”’ but actually it is no less a seeking for response. 
In no type of human relationship is one individual satisfied 
to use another continuously without knowing the response of 
the other. It might also be questioned whether any human 
being is willing to let himself be so used for any length of time. 
The very nature of the process set up between two individuals, 
when one seeks help or tells his story, is progressive in character. 
It demands something more or something different from what 
has been first received or expressed. Therefore, I would ques- 
tion the use of “‘passivity”’ as a case work attitude or technique, 
on the grounds that it is impossible to achieve or maintain in 
any but the rarest instances and then only for a brief contact. 
The use of it in a first interview at once precipitates us into the 
serious question of “What next?” if the client does not already 
put this question to us first and involve us in the answer. 
Here the analytic technique has much light to throw on a 
treatment process. This same point is reached in an early 
analytic hour, and the analyst becomes active here by remov- 
ing the problem from the environment and the analyst and put- 
ting it back on the patient. To the question “Can I ever solve 
this problem?” the analyst might say, with full recognition of 
the seriousness of the question, “I cannot tell. You will find 
out.” Perhaps, “Why do you feel yourself unequal to it? Why 
do you ask me?” To the query, “Shall I leave my husband who 
has so mistreated me?” the analytic answer at some time or 
other would be, “Why do you want to leave him?” Now this 
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process of putting the problem back on to the patient, pointing 
out the significance of the effort to lay it elsewhere and to seek 
response from the analyst, is a highly active process on the 
analyst’s part. It is felt as such by the patient, since it consti- 
tutes a barrier to his natural pattern at every step. It throws 
him back into another effort at solution, which operates as a 
fresh projection on to the analyst. This, in turn, is analyzed, 
understood, and accepted as his own by the patient. The an- 
alyst has been described as a mirror on which the patient pro- 
jects his experience, his feelings, his attitudes. But there may 
be no more than baffling repetition, unless the mirror permits 
the patient to see and feel what is projected. Change and ther- 
apy only take place for the patient if he can not only see and 
feel but accept these projections as a part of himself. The es- 
sence of the analyst’s skill consists in the sensitivity with which 
he responds to these rapidly changing projections. To be at 
every moment aware of what the patient is feeling and willing, 
without controlling it, necessitates the most active type of re- 
sponse which the human organism can learn to make. We have 
been misled into calling it passive from the fact that it does not 
put its own will into the process to direct or interfere with the 
patient’s movement. 

I have called attention to this characteristic of analytic tech- 
nique, this process of analyzing projections, in order to criticize 
our undiscriminating use of “passivity” and its attribution to 
analytic influence. But I am far from convinced that the way 
out of the dilemma of passivity for the case worker is in taking 
on more of this active aspect of the analytic technique. To use 
this safely requires a continuous, long time contact, in which the 
client can become secure enough to bear the burden of the prob- 
lem consciously. It may have occasional use in the hands of the 
sensitive skilful case worker whose relation to her client is suff- 
ciently clear for her to know whether he is ready to accept the 
problem as his own. It must be the client’s readiness that deter- 
mines its use, not the case worker’s eagerness to display her 
knowledge, nor her determination to give the client insight. 
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Another problem involved in its use, which case workers have 
not as yet faced, is the inevitability with which, if accepted at 
all, it moves the relationship to a deeper level, where the case 
worker may be unable to follow; or if rejected, it may involve 
the client in a new problem, the struggle to refute the worker, to 
prove her wrong and himself right, which is subversive of any 
goal of case work treatment. 

One treatment function commonly practiced in the develop- 
ment of a case work relationship, which is frequently ascribed 
to the influence of psychoanalysis but which has actually little 
in common with it, is seen when the case worker takes on and 
continues to play actively a rdle which the client puts on her. 
The client seeks an approving protecting mother and finds it in 
the case worker, not only through his own projection, but in her 
response. She responds generously, bountifully, on this level of 
his need, in the hope that he will get enough satisfaction to give 
it up of his own accord and move on to another level. Or, if he 
cannot get enough satisfaction to change in terms of it, he some- 
times gets enough release on one level to ease the burden of his 
pressure on the family group. 

This treatment, through the active assumption of a réle of 
parent or friend, is at the opposite pole from psychoanalytic 
therapy, where the analyst accepts changing rdles as the patient 
projects them, only in order to let the patient experience these 
attitudes as his own but never actually to give response on any 
level. If the worker gives a real response as parent or friend she 
runs the risk of creating insatiable demands on the part of the 
client to make the relationship more and more real on the level 
on which it is played. The children become worse than the good 
mother may advise, complaints of the husband’s drinking grow 
louder. Invitations which would draw the worker into the fam- 
ily as an intimate member become more pressing and difficult 
to refuse without rejection. The worker who is trying to play 
the good mother réle may find herself driven into an equivocal 
and untenable position. 

We are driven back to question what treatment activity is 
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legitimate for the case worker. If complete passivity is im- 
possible; if the analytic technique of analyzing material in 
terms of its meaning to the patient precipitates movement 
which cannot be handled; if the good mother réle tends to be 
paternalistic and equivocal, what ground is there for treatment 
by the case worker? I have been able to get a clearer approach 
to this problem in my own mind, first, by making as sharp a 
distinction as possible between the goals of treatment in a 
psychoanalytic process and a case work process, and second, by 
applying the aspects of psychoanalytic therapy which set condi- 
tions and permit the patient to take responsibility for his share 
of the process. May I proceed to these two steps in order. 
First, I would make a sharp distinction between the goals of 
psychoanalytic and social case work therapy in the extent of 
change they hope to accomplish. A psychoanalytic process dis- 
turbs the patient’s whole adjustment. In it his most funda- 
mental patterns of relationship are utilized and to some extent 
modified. A new balance grows out of the readjustment experi- 
ence. In a social case work process, the case worker may change 
any aspect of the environment to relieve pressure on the client 
or to permit him greater opportunity, or she may attempt to 
change the client’s use of a particular aspect of his environment. 
In doing this, she enters into a relationship with the client which 
he will use in a characteristic way and in which he will display 
his fundamental relationship patterns. It seems essential that 
the case worker understands these patterns, but I would pro- 
pose that it is not the function of the case worker to change 
these patterns radically. In analysis a patient is learning to 
handle his own fundamental problems and conflicts in him- 
self; in case work a client is learning to handle a particular 
problem usually outside, in its projection on to the environment. 
Two vocational guidance cases may be used to illustrate this 
difference. A boy of eighteen comes to a school counselor for 
advice and help on the question of his college education. The 
father could afford to send him, but the boy’s relationship to 
the father does not permit him to ask for it. The case worker’s 
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function in this situation would be to determine the strength of 
the different factors in the boy’s conflict, to see whether she 
could in any way assist in the release of the conflict at that 
point. Could the boy use the case worker to release his negative 
feelings for the father so that his underlying positive feelings 
might be left free to take the money? Could the father, given a 
better understanding of college education, offer the money less 
grudgingly? Or is the lack of money only a cover for an under- 
lying fear of leaving home? If so, can the case worker let the boy 
see this and accept it in himself in discussing it with her, in hear- 
ing her tell of other boys with similar problems? In any instance 
she would be dealing with a particular problem in its reference 
to a concrete environmental difficulty. Her treatment aim 
would be satisfied if she functioned to enable the boy to solve 
his immediate conflict at that point. 

With another boy, a similar educational guidance problem is 
presented but with the boy’s statement taking this form: “I 
wouldn’t ask my father for it unless he wanted to give it. 
I couldn’t take it from anybody. I don’t want a scholarship. I 
wouldn’t be able to do good enough work to deserve it.”” The 
boy’s negative, destructive attitude toward himself, which 
underlies these statements, reveals a deep problem, in which he 
is caught, of not being able to take anything from another be- 
cause he could not give, and of not being able to take because 
of the very need, which inhibited him from giving: a vicious 
circle which permits no immediate solution, necessitating a long 
relationship experience before any change can be hoped for. 
The case worker’s skill would lie here in her decision not to en- 
gage in this problem, perhaps in suggesting other forms of help 
if he wished it. 

If this distinction between psychoanalytic and social case 
work therapy can be accepted, it is possible to find in the former 
a new and, I believe, a most clarifying contribution toward re- 
lieving the confusion that confounds case work treatment. Up 
to this time the influence from psychoanalysis has been on the 
side of developing finer identification, deeper understanding, 
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and greater acceptance of the patient. This understanding must 
be constantly refined, but our problem as case workers is to keep 
our need to give understanding to the client from working to 
the detriment of treatment in case work situations. We have to 
learn how to give acceptance without approving and reinforcing 
the client’s pattern, how to express understanding without 
setting up a process in the client which may break up his present 
adjustment only to involve him in a relationship with the work- 
er which has no end, no solution, and no satisfaction. We have 
seen the psychoanalytic process in its earlier phases, character- 
ized by passivity on the part of the analyst, projection and use on 
the part of the patient. If the patient can find security and can 
create a union in this experience he has accomplished an impor- 
tant step in a process, the goal of which must be the finding and 
acceptance of his own self as different and independent, not lost 
in this union. His ultimate security must lie in himself and not 
in the relationship. We need next to learn to understand the 
separation aspects, the end phases, of the analytic experience 
through which the independent self emerges. This it seems to 
me demands much more personal development and more self- 
conscious discipline than the understanding of acceptance. The 
therapist needs to have become conscious of his own separation 
reaction pattern and to have had some experience in which he 
could see it change before he can be intelligent and active in 
separation experiences in the patient’s behalf. I am using the 
word “separation” to cover all experiences, no matter how 
slight, in which one feels a barrier between one’s self and a 
strange, alien, or opposing environment. One may feel separa- 
tion whenever one’s own will senses a difference from another 
will. So in a case work relationship, any withdrawal of interest, 
any criticism, disapproval, or refusal may operate as a separa- 
tion experience. The negative will of the client aroused in oppo- 
sition to this interference constitutes one of the most active 
factors in a dynamic relationship process. 

This concept of a separation experience as one which contains 
difference or conflict of wills between two people makes it possi- 
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ble to isolate the briefest contacts for purposes of studying the 
dynamics of interaction between individuals. Application inter- 
views offer abundant illustrations where the definition of func- 
tion of the agency, its requirements or limitations, bring out the 
opposing will of the client in his effort to control conditions his 
own way. He will make the appointment at a slightly different 
hour from that suggested, for illustration. From this point on 
one can watch his constant effort to control conditions, to get 
his own way, to use the worker to accomplish an end rather 
than to take responsibility for it himself. Whenever there is a 
real recognition by the client of the worker’s different purpose, 
even on so slight a point as when he accepts her inability to 
change an appointment for his convenience, there is a slight 
growth process in the client’s development. He absorbs anoth- 
er’s difference into his own ego and accepts in doing this a new 
responsibility for himself. In this acceptance of differences the 
separation experience becomes constructive and growth produc- 
ing. To think of a therapeutic experience as an effort on the 
patient’s part, with the help of the therapist to achieve a clearer 
definition and acceptance of himself and of the therapeutic situ- 
ation as a will problem at every step, seems to me to offer a new 
tool of approach to treatment control in the hands of the case 
worker. The client comes seeking help and bringing a problem 
usually described in very practical terms: “My husband is sick 
and out of work,” “I cannot manage my own child,” “I want to 
place the baby and go to work.” In each case the problem needs 
most careful definition and exploration on the part of client and 
case worker together, before all the interacting forces and in- 
volved factors are clear. One of the most important factors in 
this situation for the case worker to determine is the use the 
client seems likely to make of the case worker in solving the 
problem. A few problems are largely environmental—such as 
unemployment in 1931, a child’s problem in a home where he is 
mistreated—and can be handled as such by changes in the en- 
vironment put through by the case worker in the individual’s 
behalf. But by far the greater number of problems lie in the 
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individual’s attitude to his situation and here the question of 
extent of responsibility which the client can accept for his own 
situation, for changing it himself, or for changing his attitude 
toward it, is of paramount importance in treatment. There is 
no way of knowing how far the client can go in accepting change 
and taking responsibility for himself in a treatment process, but 
two things which can be determined to some extent in the first 
interview decide whether he can do anything at all in this direc- 
tion and, therefore, determine the question of whether it is 
profitable to enter upon a treatment process. One clue is wheth- 
er he can accept any responsibility for a share in the process 
in the first step in working on the problem; another, whether 
he can make any use of the worker other than to project his total 
need upon her which does not permit the case worker to con- 
tribute any element of difference. 

From one point of view the patient’s whole problem can be 
seen to oscillate around the question of acceptance of responsi- 
bility for himself and acceptance of the other’s difference. And 
this oscillation can be observed at work in every practical prob- 
lem which he presents and in every step of work on that prob- 
lem. If there is any capacity in the client to accept separation 
and face his own will in terms of taking responsibility, it will 
appear in the earliest contacts in his discussion of the problem. 
The function of case work treatment in relation to his problem 
can be defined, and his own capacity to take over responsibility 
can be furthered in the first interview, if the case worker’s 
approach includes an understanding of separation phenomena. 

In respect to the handling of these separation aspects in 
treatment, analytic technique differs most radically from pres- 
ent day social case work practice. The patient applying for 
analysis learns in the first interview the conditions which he not 
only must accept but assume some responsibility for, as to the 
fee, the definite time period, etc. In deciding to come he takes 
a tremendous responsibility for his own treatment. He has con- 
sidered and is willing to pay the price. The client applying for 
help may know of no conditions but his own need and pays no 
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price. The worker comes to him and brings gifts, material and 
immaterial, often overwhelming and destructive to his capacity 
to find and free himself in his problem. While case work is cer- 
tainly in no position to consider charging a fee, there are other 
ways in which I believe the client could take a more definite 
responsibility for his own treatment than is now permitted. It 
seems to me it would be very possible and wholly profitable to 
define the relationship clearly enough to the client to permit 
him to decide whether he wants to see the case worker or not, 
and when, and make some effort for this purpose. 

The whole question of home visits versus office appointments 
would need to be reconsidered from this point of view. Do we go 
to the home to see the general conditions and the family inter- 
relationships? If so, one visit would surely suffice for our infor- 
mation. Or do we go to save the mother trouble, to find her 
most at ease in her own surroundings, to get her to talk un- 
awares? If there is a problem to be discussed, it must be of as 
much importance to her as to the worker or discussion will be 
futile; if she needs to talk to find release from her problems, she 
will be glad to seek the worker at the office. In a few cases, 
visits must be made to the mother as she cannot leave home on 
account of young children. But in most cases, I am convinced, 
frequent home visiting either deteriorates into a social chat in 
which the worker feels her rdle to be completely trivial, or into a 
maternal responsibility for the client’s practical problems when 
the worker observes progress in housekeeping or care of children 
and administers approval, suggestion, and sometimes kindly, 
welcome reproof. Or sometimes, when the relationship is mean- 
ingful and when the worker is less active, the client finds en- 
couragement to a use of the worker, which, because of the little 
opportunity for payment, may block up his guilt to a point 
where no further treatment is possible. 

It is possible to apply much of the technique of the first psy- 
choanalytic interview to the first case work interview, to make 
this interview more sharply diagnostic for client as well as work- 
er. The worker’s skill and activity in this first interview should 
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be directed very clearly and consciously to clarifying the prob- 
lem on which the client seeks help. The problem is the center 
of discussion and activity, not the whole person. To attempt to 
give the client so much interest and understanding in that first 
interview that he will have enough security to want to come 
back is to involve him beyond his readiness to accept responsi- 
bility. If the problem is the center of the contact, the worker is 
freed for direct activity in understanding the factors which con- 
tribute to it and which her entrance into the situation will 
affect. She has need also for the most conscious self discipline 
in inhibiting her own interest when it threatens to run away 
with the client’s interest. 

It seems to be profitable to have the worker think of every 
new contact in terms of: What problem did the client present? 
What factors did he try to put on my shoulders? How did I 
leave him in relation to this problem? Is it still his, so that he has 
an active responsible drive to its solution, or have I taken it 
from him by too much responsibility or too much interest? The 
nice balance with which a client leaves a first interview when 
the problem is still his, perhaps even more consciously than be- 
fore, but more bearable because shared, augurs best for thera- 
peutic results in treatment. It should be the next step, practical 
or psychological, which the client wants to take about his prob- 
lem, which sets the date for the next contact, not the case 
worker’s initiative or the vague pull to see again the kind under- 
standing person. Sometimes the first step must be the case 
worker’s, as when, in a child guidance clinic, the mother has 
brought the child in for a psychological examination, and inter- 
pretation of the results would be the next step in treatment. 
The mother’s initiative here could be to come to get it rather 
than to have the worker drop in to bring it. Everything that 
makes for greater directness in the relationship frees both work- 
er and client for a more constructive experience. Our fear of the 
direct question, that might seem to savor of investigation or 
formal history taking, has carried us sometimes to the ludicrous 
extreme of actual indirection. 
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The question of the distinction between passivity and activity 
in treatment and of a legitimate field for the exercise of activity 
on the part of the case worker becomes clearer, if we consider as 
fundamental this emphasis which I have attempted to place on 
the specific problem. In a psychoanalytic relationship, as in a 
case work treatment process, the patient and the analyst also 
have a common problem on which they are working from hour 
to hour. Here it is the problem of the patient’s whole self. He 
accepts this intellectually, it may be, at the beginning, he may 
evade it again and again with concrete issues, but he comes back 
to it again and again and eventually. In the social case work 
application, the client presents some specific need, which may 
be an indication of a deeper problem on which he is really seek- 
ing help. It is the function of the case worker to help the client 
to get at the problem on which he wishes help and to determine 
whether this is a problem in which she can function. If so, this 
problem, which may, of course, develop and change and bring 
up other problems, is the center, the basis, of their relationship. 

An illustration may bring out more clearly the points of differ- 
ence, which words are so apt to obscure. A social worker asks the 
advice of a case worker as to whether she shall leave the field in 
which she is placed for another. It would be the function of the 
first interview to bring out her attitude toward the present job, 
to determine, first, whether the problem lies in her relation to 
this particular job. There is no criticism of the job or the con- 
ditions under which she works, but a feeling that she is not doing 
her best work, that she could do better if she had a change. 
Here is sufficient indication of a problem to make it worth while 
to help her to see this if she wishes. With one question—as to 
how she feels about changing in other situations in her life—she 
brings out with a good deal of feeling a necessity to change fre- 
quently. She herself states the real problem of her present 
dilemma, “I never think I can make anything different, I have 
to leave and begin over again.”” This it seems to me could be 
considered the real problem of the present situation, a legitimate 
problem for a social case worker to whom it has been presented 
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to try to help with. “Do you want to think this over and come 
back again to talk with me further about next year?’ Any fur- 
ther interviews would be at the worker’s seeking, on the signifi- 
cance of this attitude in her job adjustment and what she might 
do to change it. In reality, in this case, she decided to keep the 
job and work on certain definite factors in which she might hope 
to effect changes. The deeper roots of this problem, the fear 
that makes flight necessary, the manifestations of this fear in 
other attitudes, may not be touched in this contact. Except as 
there is the possibility that, with this experience in becoming 
aware of her problem, she will not be content with leaving it on 
the surface in a particular application but will want help on the 
problem of her whole self. When she becomes conscious of this 
more fundamental need, it is necessary to refer her to an analyst. 

I would see the case workers’ function in this case, which I use 
as typical, as highly active in helping to define the problem and 
to bring it to a point where the client can do something about it 
if he wishes. This activity necessitates the same kind of skill 
which might be employed in reading interacting forces in a mag- 
netic field, the skill to touch one ever so lightly to permit the 
action of another to be revealed. Above all, the worker’s ac- 
tivity would be turned on herself to see that she did not set in 
motion a new field of force by her own interest in solving the 
problem one way rather than another. 

Finally, I am led to the conclusion that social case work 
treatment, since it is a helping relationship, must display many 
of the same phenomena of dynamic interaction which character- 
ize the psychoanalytic process. Many of these reactions cannot 
be handled within the limits of a case work relationship. On the 
other hand, I believe social case work has the opportunity to 
make a fairly workable distinction, which will operate in protec- 
tion of the client and in release of the case worker to greater 
sincerity, if it concentrates on the problem as presented and 
does not permit itself to be involved in answering the total need. 
Up to the present time, the contribution of psychoanalysis has 
been to understanding and acceptance of the positive giving 
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techniques of social case work. Equally valuable contributions 
will come through understanding and assimilation of the tech- 
niques in psychoanalysis which from the initial interview set the 
stage for the growth of the patient’s separate individual self. 
These tend toward greater directness of approach, toward clear- 
er definitions of purpose of agency and case worker, toward finer 
analysis of the problem, toward permitting greater initiative 
and responsibility on the client’s part at every step. 

As truly as in psychoanalysis, it may be said that the social 
case work relationship may constitute a unique experience. If 
therapy results it will be because the worker has entered into 
the client’s problem with an understanding that enabled the 
client to reorient himself in relation to it but has left him free 
to find his own solution. The worker’s technique grows out of 
her sensitive awareness of the development of the process, com- 
bined with a self discipline which enables her to keep herself 
from involvement, except to the extent of realizing her purpose, 
her treatment aim, which is to help the client to get to his prob- 
lem and to work on it in his own way. 


THE DANGERS AND ADVANTAGES OF SEX 
INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN 


Karl de Schweinitz, Executive Secretary, Community 
Council, Philadelphia 


EX is a subject about which no one is wholly rational. It is 
S always approached with a certain degree of tension. To 
any discussion of it we bring kinks, embarrassments, 
guilts, and personal perplexities that we have acquired in the 
process of adjusting the most powerful and most individualistic 
of emotions to the exigencies of our social environment. An ele- 
ment of fear is usually present. We are afraid for ourselves and 
we are afraid for other people. 

The idea of accepting sex as an inevitable and altogether de- 
sirable fact of life is a conception too daring for us to contem- 
plate. There is nothing philosophic in our attitude. We have a 
compulsion toward action. We feel that something must be 
done and that we must do it. For the most part we are uncon- 
scious of our state of mind. We think that we are objective, and 
that it is reason not emotion that controls us. Hence we are in 
an ideal position to be swept by panics, enthusiasms, remedies, 
and panaceas; and that is what usually happens to us. 

All these disturbing elements are accentuated when we under- 
take to help our children meet the problem of sex. We become 
overanxious. We don’t want our sons and daughters to make 
our mistakes. We develop almost too keen a feeling of responsi- 
bility. We rush to extremes. Our grandparents acted on the 
theory that the less said about sex the better. We seem to be 
guided by the principle that it cannot be talked about too much. 
There is no mean. It is all one thing or the other. A few years 
ago fear was the approved method of sex education and the 
place to apply it was in college and in school. Lectures upon the 
horrors of venereal disease were delivered with a vividness that 
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not infrequently caused the youthful auditor to faint or to be- 
come actively ill. 

Now with equal vehemence and enthusiasm we have swung 
into sex instruction and have placed upon the shoulders of an 
already burdened parenthood the duty of informing and edu- 
cating their children. The impression given is that there is a 
definite entity to sex instruction, that it has an almost curricular 
exactness, and that if this particular treatment is not provided, 
all hope for the child must be abandoned. The fear motive that 
a few years ago was applied directly to the young is now being 
used with their elders. There is this apparent compensation, 
however. The anxious parent is led to believe that if he will 
properly tell his children about sex he can feel secure in the 
consciousness of having solved this problem for them. 

Here and there, to be sure, are individuals who have been 
able to maintain their balance and whose approach has more of 
the rational and less of the emotional, but the atmosphere and 
general tone of the times is not far from that described. There 
is no denying that despite the advance that our generation has 
made beyond the negations and evasions of its predecessors it is 
not wholly out of danger. Sex instruction today is handicapped 
by many misconceptions and unnecessary concerns. 

There is, at the outset, the belief that information is in itself 
a solution. The temptation to place overmuch reliance upon it 
has been too great for many people to resist. Facts are so defi- 
nite, so concrete, so material that they entice confidence, and, 
at the moment, they are in a fair way to being considered as a 
panacea. Witness one of the placards in a recent exhibit: 

“Solve the problem of sex education. Tell your children 
about the fishes; tell your children about the sweet peas.” 

While most people would argue for a more nearly complete 
biology than this, the principle involved is seldom challenged. 
Indeed, something of a ritual is beginning to develop. Take the 
child early enough. Administer facts in appropriate quantity. 
Talk to him in the right way. Answer all his questions. Give 
him the right book to read and his salvation is assured. We even 
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go further than this. We have a vague and hopeful feeling that 
this process will in some mysterious way allay the sex urge, and 
keep it in a state of quiescence until it can have proper ex- 
pression. Unconsciously we regard sex instruction as a method 
of emasculation. 

That we should wish for any such development is evidence of 
the degree to which we are obsessed with fear. That we should 
give it even a moment’s belief is an indication of our failure to 
accept the reality of life’s most pervasive and most funda- 
mental emotion. While it is extremely difficult to isolate cause 
and effect in the field of education, experience would seem to 
indicate the fallacy of reliance upon information as a controlling 
factor in conduct. Child guidance clinics have seen enough chil- 
dren who with complete knowledge have yet developed unde- 
sirable forms of behavior to show that facts alone are no prophy- 
lactic. Serious sex difficulties almost invariably are much more 
deep seated than any superficial informative approach can 
reach. 

It is not even possible to guarantee the child immunity from 
the attitudes which as soon as he leaves the home he 1s likely to 
share with his associates. While it would be pleasant if the con- 
notations of the barnyard could be removed from bodily and 
sexual functions, nearly all children pass through a stage in 
which this conception colors their point of view. It is not nearly 
so serious a condition as many people think, and there is the 
saving grace that the years in which it usually expresses itself 
are the very years in which humor normally dominates disgust. 

Indeed, one of the dangers which sex instruction faces is the 
exaggerated i importance which conscientious parents frequently 
give to unimportant by- products of sexual initiation. What 
worlds of unnecessary anxiety have the plain, ordinary four 
lettered Anglo Saxon words caused, when the chief harm they 
occasion is that contributed by the horror of parents and teach- 
ers at hearing them from the lips of the very children whose 
naive questions a few years earlier have both amused and re- 
assured their elders. That these expressions should be used in 
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jest seems all the worse when actually, as already indicated, 
humor is probably the redeeming factor. 

We should remember, moreover, that the whole of an indi- 
vidual’s attitude is not revealed by his laughter. There is noth- 
ing which men approach with greater seriousness than death, 
nothing which has been the occasion of more sober reflection; 
yet around death uncounted jokes have been centered. Indeed, 
we ascribe the morbidness of a Samuel Johnson to the man who 
does not laugh when wit plays about this topic. 

It is better that children should laugh than that they should 
brood. As a matter of fact, what shocks the parent is the imme- 
diate object of the child’s humor. The adult prefers to be 
amused by incidents involving relationship, while the child’s 
fun typically revolves about function, a natural difference if we 
relate it to psychological growth and development. Whatever 
our attitude toward this question, there is abundant evidence in 
comments and actions of children that information is not the 
panacea we have wanted it to be. 

Factual instruction could perhaps be made more effective if 
we did not handicap ourselves by overlooking some of the emo- 
tional implications which are involved. 

It is a mistake to suggest that initiating children into the 
biology of reproduction and its derivatives should be as simple 
as introducing them to radio or to arithmetic. Whether ulti- 
mately we shall be able to departmentalize the average person 
to a point in which this will be true is beside the point. The fact 
is that today this is not possible. There is a vast difference be- 
tween these two fields of knowledge. Arithmetic is arithmetic 
and nothing else. Radio is radio and nothing else; but sex is sex 
plus something more, and that something more is ourselves. 
However much we may be convinced of the fundamental im- 
personality of the subject matter, we are seldom able to abide 
by our belief. Rare, indeed, is the parent who, when occa- 
sions arise for giving a child sex information, does not, to say 
the least, have a feeling of the importance of the process which 
he does not experience when he answers an inquiry about radio. 
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Indeed, it is a question whether that person is not in the most 
dangerous state who has arrived at the point of being superior 
to anything so bourgeois as embarrassment. He may have be- 
come unconscious of his personal relation to what he is doing. 

This is one of the most serious dangers which sex instruction 
now faces, the failure of the adult to realize what the experience 
means to him. Is his interest in giving sex information a way of 
meeting some need in his own life? Is he perhaps motivated by 
the thrill of initiation? Sex instruction may indeed be in a 
sense a kind of sexual relation. Witness the mother who casu- 
ally asking for advice said: 

““My son is sixteen. I don’t believe he knows anything about 
homosexuality. Don’t you think I had better tell him?” 

Parents need to be sure that they are not using sex instruction 
as a means of possessing their children. Here there is a difficult 
balance to maintain. Any relationship is incomplete in which 
the whole range of human interests cannot be discussed and 
from which, for example, religion, economics, politics, or sex 
must be banned. At the same time, there can be no complete 
understanding, no complete comradeship between generations. 
Certainly in the field of sex, where experience is on widely 
differing levels, the integrity of the child should be preserved. 
If the parent endeavors to enter too intimately into his life in 
this respect, emotional sets are likely to develop which may fill 
later years with regret. 

At the opposite end of the scale from the parent who feels 
emancipated from embarrassment is the one who dreads the 
coming of each question and who finally steels himself or herself 
for a heart to heart talk or the reading of an appropriate book. 
Such mothers and fathers act from a profound sense of duty. 
They feel that they are failing their children if they do not give 
them the facts of life. They have attended lectures on sex and 
have been told that this is what they should do. Here, however, 
is one situation in which little is to be gained by gritting one’s 
teeth and going through with it. Generally speaking, it is best 
that children should receive their first answers to the whence 
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and how of life from their parents, but this only applies if the 
parents can do this with a minimum of discomfort. The manner 
of saying it is so vastly more important than what is said that 
it is best to leave unsaid what cannot be said well. 

It is essential, also, to consider the way the children may feel 
about it. “I never was so embarrassed in all my life,” said one 
woman in recalling the difficulty with which her mother read to 
her the information that duty seemed to indicate as necessary. 
A father who felt that his adolescent son might desire additional 
knowledge decided after the interview in which the boy gave 
every evidence of resistance that it would have been better if 
he had not spoken. A teacher who has most successfully includ- 
ed sex in his course in general hygiene observed recently that 
most boys who had been instructed by their fathers looked upon 
the process as a kind of discipline. Speaking of his own experi- 
ence he remarked that he could never recall without a sinking 
sensation the interview in which his father told him the facts 
about sex. 

Our tendency is to be too active. We force ourselves upon 
our children. Education is a much more passive process so far 
as the educator is concerned than we like to admit. It is the 
child’s lead we should follow. Let us not be too concerned if he 
does not show an interest in the subject as soon as he reaches 
kindergarten age. After all there are other sources of informa- 
tion beside parents. There are books, there are teachers, and 
even contemporaries of the child have been known to convey 
essential facts in a not too inappropriate way. Of course, the 
parents are the best initial instructors; and, of course, they 
should convey their facts not in set interviews but casually as 
they are asked for. But if they cannot fit into this rdle with a 
reasonable degree of ease, or if the children are not at least mod- 
erately receptive, why press the issue. There are elements in 
family life more vital than facts and which have an infinitely 
greater influence upon the lives of children. 

We shall not achieve perspective about the factual side of 
sex instruction until we believe in it for the child not as a means 
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of prophylaxis but simply as a matter of right. The desire to 
know is its own justification. The systematization of knowledge 
is one of the bases of civilization. Sex education is inevitable. 
Children are born without either facts or point of view. They 
reach adult years with both. To bring this process of acquisition 
within the bounds of method, even though the secret of that 
method be its informality, is to place it in the way along which 
all scientific progress has been achieved. This, together with the 
clearing of the mysteries and the ignorances that puzzle and 
give anxiety to the child, is sufficient reason for sex instruction. 
We can rest our case with the comment received by one mother 
—You have told me things I have wanted to know for a 
thousand years.” 

Actually, so far as the average person is concerned, the vol- 
ume of needed knowledge is comparatively small. Less than one 
hundred pages would contain information enough to carry most 
people from infancy to and through marriage and parenthood. 
If this is true of the factual side of sex instruction, it is also true 
of the interpretive side. That part of so called character educa- 
tion which needs to concentrate definitely upon the field of sex 
is insignificant. Partly it is the nature of the subject which has 
made it loom so large and partly it is the reaction from previous 
neglect. 

We are probably now turning the corner of a period of 
necessary propaganda. There was a time when sex needed to be 
brought into the foreground. It was necessary to rouse people 
from the harmful taboos of the past. Consequently all of the 
knowledge that bore upon this field was brought together and 
labeled. It is precisely what has happened in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. Many, indeed most, of the preventive 
measures which have entered into the educational activities of 
that movement apply also to the development and maintenance 
of the general physical well being of the individual. For a num- 
ber of years they were classified as antituberculosis because the 
attention of the public needed to be focused in that direction. 
Now, however, with a falling death rate and an awakened citi- 
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zenry, the tuberculosis campaign is being gradually integrated 
with the general work of promoting health. 

Are we not almost ready for a similar step in the field of sex? 
This does not mean that the campaign against venereal disease 
should be discontinued but rather that it should be placed on a. 
strictly public health level. The manner in which the disease is 
contracted, the importance of early treatment, and other factors 
similar to those that are present in campaigns against cancer 
and tuberculosis should bestressed. The movement against vene- 
real disease should not, however, be confused with sex instruc- 
tion for children. As much as possible negative and fear induc- 
ing elements should be eliminated from the particular field in 
which we are at present interested. Our aim should be positive, 
our goal the development of a satisfactory sex life. 

Has not the time arrived for the integration of sex instruction 
for children with the whole movement for child study and pa- 
rental education? Is there need for the special sex lecture, ex- 
cept as a part of a larger course in parent-child relationships? 
Let questions about sex which are troubling parents arise out 
of a discussion of the whole development of the child. Some of 
the most successful groups of mothers with preadolescent chil- 
dren have found that one or two sessions out of a total of a 
dozen meetings have supplied whatever needs could be satisfied 
in this way. 

As a further means of fostering perspective, it is desirable 
that the information now centered about sex be distributed 
where it naturally belongs and that it be merged with botany, 
zoology, physiology, embryology, hygiene. Along with this re- 
distribution there should be the same integration and popular 
summarization that exists in history and the physical sciences. 
Paralleling the story of mankind, the outline of history, the sci- 
ence of life, there should be descriptions of man and of all grow- 
ing things complete in sex as in other aspects of being, descrip- 
tions that would cover such areas as reproduction, disease, and 
the functions and development of the body. These subjects 
have been treated in various books, but it is only by telling our 
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story from many different points of view, through many differ- 
ent personalities, and with fewer facts and more interpretation, 
that the vast multitude of the general public can be reached. 

The integration of sex with the rest of life as it appears in 
books should be matched by a similar integration in teaching. 
The courses in physiology and zodlogy should be inclusive. This 
cannot be accomplished overnight. Few faculties are prepared 
for such a step, and parents are less willing to support such a 
procedure than are the authorities in the schools. Yet we shall 
not have a satisfactory biology until this change takes place. 
Parents should, whenever possible, answer the first simple ques- 
tions about whence and how, but to impose any extensive dis- 
cussion upon the laity is asking more than it will be able to 
achieve for many years to come. The very terminology which 
often causes the professional teacher of the biological sciences 
to be unintelligible to popular audiences has the effect of taking 
embarrassment from the subject matter and makes the descrip- 
tion and discussion of material more possible for him than for 
the parent who soon discloses his ineptness with a vocabulary 
of which he is not making daily use. 

If we have tended to overemphasize the importance of spe- 
cific sex instruction and more particularly the part which par- 
ents should play in this we have perhaps insufficiently appreci- 
ated the influence upon the sex life of the whole atmosphere of 
the home. Sex is not an isolated phenomenon. It permeates and 
affects the personality of the individual and is at the same time 
an expression of that personality. It is woven into the emotion- 
al fabric but it is also conditioned by the quality of that fabric. 
Whatever influences the development of personality and the 
emotional life influences sex in its every manifestation. 

The things which do this most constructively are simple and 
homely. They are the love and affection of the parents for each 
other and for their children and the feeling of security which 
this gives to the children. They are the interests which the chil- 
dren observe in their parents—whether cultural, scientific, 
recreational, and the interests which each child according to his 
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inclination is helped to pursue. They are the insight and the 
understanding, the appreciation of others, which the children 
sense in their parents and which they are encouraged to culti- 
vate in themselves. They are freedom, the freedom of responsi- 
bility, the chance to grow into the kinds of persons they want 
to be. These are the influences that form the quality of family 
life. They are vastly more effective than any superficial series of 
do’s and don’ts. They do not take the place of sex information 
or specific sex education but they greatly transcend these some- 
what overestimated and definitely limited procedures. 

Like all the great things of the earth they are close at hand 
and can be had if we do not strain too hard for them. There is 
a formula which expresses them, framed by a bachelor and 
based upon his observations of the families of his friends. This 
formula for the rearing of children probably comes closer than 
any other to being the answer to our present problem. Love 
them, set them a good example, and let them alone. 


THE DANGERS AND ADVANTAGES OF SEX 
INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, §.F., St. Louis 


HE first question that arose in my mind in attempting 
to discuss Mr. de Schweinitz’s paper, on the dangers 
and disadvantages of sex instruction for children, from 
the point of view of the church was naturally, “From the point 
of view of what church?” It might be readily assumed that the 
“church,” whatever that expression connotes in the minds of 
different people, has a unified and definable point of view. I am 
not sure, however, that such an assumption could be justified 
by demonstration. I am, therefore, discussing it from the point 
of view of my own conception of what a particular church’s atti- 
tude on the matter in hand might properly be, from the point of 
view of the particular church to which I have the privilege of 
belonging, in so far as I can summarize that attitude in a few 
moments. 

The attitude of the church on this matter has often been 
described as reactionary and antiquated. If mental hygiene is 
reactionary and antiquated, if the psychological considerations 
upon which a sound psychiatry bases its procedure is reaction- 
ary and antiquated, if the clamoring experiences of the social 
worker who knows the value of sublimation, substitution of 
interest, and mental prophylaxis are reactionary and anti- 
quated, then the attitude of the church on the sex instruction of 
children must also be deemed reactionary and antiquated. For 
as I see it, the church has utilized and is today utilizing all of 
these modern procedures in shaping and making effective her 
attitude on sex instruction. 

The church has definitely taken the position that in sex 
matters as in all other forms of human conduct which are the 
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resultants of emotional liberation and deliberate choice, thought 
and emotional experience precede the act. Granting so funda- 
mental a thesis, it is logical to forestall an act by forestalling a 
thought. Any form of sex instruction, therefore, which un- 
necessarily implants thought into the mind is by that very fact 
a safeguard against performing an act. If we further grant the 
thesis that certain forms of sex conduct are antisocial, unjusti- 
fiable, and immoral, it follows as a logical consequence that the 
thought, therefore the information, which leads to such action, 
is itself antisocial, unjustifiable, and immoral. I have said de- 
liberately that the unnecessary implantation of a thought, the 
conveying of information, and, therefore, also the communica- 
tion of sex instruction is in the point of view of the church the 
root of undesirable or reprehensible sex conduct, for never, as 
far as I know, has the church opposed the communication of any 
form of information which through the exigencies of person, 
time, or place may have been demanded in the transaction of 
the affairs of life. This distinction is probably so obvious that 
it needs no laboring. On the other hand, it is also so much mis- 
understood that the church has at times been accused of oppos- 
ing all forms of sex instruction, including, to be sure, sex instruc- 
tion conveyed to children. 

Now it is the unquestioned function of the church’s thinking 
to prepare her adherents for the experiences of life, to inter- 
penetrate that life with all forms of necessary, useful, or helpful 
education, to take the child, the youth, the adult, tenderly by 
the hand and to lead him ever upward to progressively enlarging 
vistas where brighter light may increasingly emphasize the mor- 
al contrasts which result in man’s struggle with himself and the 
world in which he lives. The teaching of sound moral theology 
upon such matters is clear. The seeking of sex information and 
its imparting are reprehensible only when that seeking is a seek- 
ing of sex self gratification through knowledge rather than 
merely a seeking of knowledge. If the seeking of that knowledge 
is an effort toward a better preparation for meeting the struggles 
of the individual for his better and more moral existence then 
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that knowledge not only cannot be condemned but must be 
sanctioned and promoted. 

The statement has often been made that the church has been 
so unswerving in her attitude as to neglect the changing face of 
nature and of human society. If the church has been unswerv- 
ing, she has been unswerving in her principles. She has not been 
unswerving in her recognition that principles must be applied 
now with literalness, again with liberality; now with rigor and 
again with caution. The need of today for sex instruction is 
quite different from what it was two decades ago. Place the 
blame as we may upon the present generation, the facts stare 
us in the face that for an adequate preparation of life today 
some form of sex instruction is demanded, and surely the church 
would be the last to shut her ears to a need which clamors as 
insistently as the need of which we speak. 

The method of sex education may be in question, and upon 
this point I am in complete and hearty accord with the thesis 
laid down by Mr. de Schweinitz and I believe that such an atti- 
tude is in accord with the church’s attitude. Integration in some 
form is desirable, and that integration, as I see it and as I be- 
lieve it, which would receive a sanction of any thoughtful, re- 
ligiously minded person, is an integration, first of all, into the 
personality of the individual, second, into the home life, and 
third, into the school life. 

I cannot sympathize with a form of sex instruction which 
lays stress only on the imparting of knowledge. Knowledge has 
never saved a man from himself. Knowledge alone can never in 
critical moments act as a stimulus or an inhibition. Motivation 
is insistently demanded if knowledge is to be translated into 
action or into an inhibition from action. If, therefore, sex in- 
struction is integrated into a program of progressively insistent 
motivation, such a program of sex instruction cannot but prove 
acceptable and effective. 

What the type of motivation should be, of course, might be 
largely questioned. Fear, I am sure, is an undesirable motive 
unless it is a reasonable fear based upon sound conviction or a 
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sounder faith. Love of beautiful conduct which has so often of 
late been proposed as a substitute for our old time sanctions 
may, amidst the leisurely quiet of the classroom or the intima- 
cies of a living room conference, be looked upon as ideal, but 
thrown into the maelstrom of human passion and the thunder- 
ing storms of human desires, I fear it will prove an evanescent 
form which will leave the human being alone in the darkness of 
his self remorse. Human respect may serve a man well until he 
is forty, but, by that time, a man has learned its vagaries and 
inanities. There seems to be no substitute as far as I see it in 
the declining and disillusioned years of a man’s life for those 
motives of respect of self and of God, those motives of super- 
natural fear and supernatural love which flow from the dictates 
of a revealed religion. If those motives are good at forty, why 
are they not good at four? If I must use them at forty, why 
should I not train for them at four? If sex instruction is inte- 
grated into a program in which motives and information pro- 
gress at equal rate in closely paralleled lines, I seem to develop 
an assurance that such a program cannot but result in better 
men. 

Similarly, the integration of sex instruction into home life is 
to me a form of integration which cannot but be acceptable to 
the church. We have been prone to unload our parental duties 
upon vicarious parents. The school, the supervised playground, 
the municipality, the state, have all had broadening backs upon 
which the natural guardians of the home have unloaded their 
various responsibilities, from food provision to police power. 
The mother and father have given up their sweetest and holiest 
prerogatives. Let them again bear in mind that the confidences 
between mother or father and child beget the holiest of intima- 
cies, and one of the problems of the integration of sex instruc- 
tion has been solved. I cannot imagine how any mother whose 
ambition it is to be an older sister to her daughter, or any father 
who feels the urge for being the closest “pal” of his son, can 
entrust to other hands the imparting of information on matters 
which, next to a child’s duties to Almighty God, are most effec- 
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tive in the shaping of the child’s ideals and his conduct and 
which guarantee his temporal and eternal success. 

The integration of sex instruction in the school presents, to 
be sure, a number of serious problems. Fortunately, as I see it, 
we have long since broken away from the prurient horrors of 
isolated sex instruction. We have realized that to segregate sex 
instruction from other forms of information is more dangerous 
in the life of the individual than, for example, the segregation 
of a vice district to the social life of a community. Here is where 
the practical aspects of the problem present themselves with 
emphatic insistence. In such pronouncements from religious 
leaders as are available, it is clear that there is a relatively solid 
consensus of opinion, first of all, upon the need of some form of 
sex instruction in the schools, and second, upon the principle 
that such instruction should be imparted through the medium 
of regular courses of the curriculum; the principle which in its 
general application, I believe, holds just as strongly for the 
university as it does for the kindergarten, excepting, of course, 
formal courses upon the methodology of sex instruction as given 
in some of our institutions of higher learning. In all of this, to 
be sure, the problem of motivation again obtrudes itself upon 
our notice. To what extent are our schools capable of integrat- 
ing not merely instruction but also motivation into their cur- 
ricula? The question is too large to be adequately discussed in 
such a brief comment, but it seems clear to me that whatever 
forms of motivation are effective in the personal conduct should 
be the forms of motivation included in each stage of an educa- 
tional program. 

It is, therefore, with no small gratification that I conclude by 
stating that, in general, I am sure the church’s attitude upon 
the matter of sex instruction would be substantially in accord 
with the trends and tendencies of Mr. de Schweinitz’s stimulat- 
ing and thoughtful paper. 


FITTING PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


George S. Stevenson, M.D., Director, Division on Commu- 
nity Clinics, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, New York City 


F PSYCHIATRIC service could be provided similarly to 
| all communities, and if communities were uniform in their 
needs, we might be happier, even if more static. However, 
psychiatric service and communities have so many variables 
that seldom is the plan of one community adapted to another. 
Within the community there are peculiarities of population, 
density, geographical location, wealth, tradition, social service, 
politics, prejudices, standards of work, growth, isolation, cli- 
mate, leadership, and race. Every one of these peculiarities 
may be determinants of the form a community psychiatric serv- 
ice may take. For example, the setting up of a full time $20,000 
child guidance clinic on tax or solicited funds demands a popula- 
tion of at least 150,000 for financial stability. A very scattered 
population requires more decentralization than a dense commu- 
nity. States range from a per capita wealth of about $1,200 to 
five times that much, a fact which greatly influences their psy- 
chiatric potentialities. Traditions or prejudices may prevent 
the inclusion of a woman physician, a Jew, a Protestant, or a 
Catholic; they may demand a representative of a pioneer family 
of the state. Isolation of the community may require a higher 
budget because it lacks other compensations for the staff. The 
community with poor social service equipment may start its 
psychiatric program with activities that are not in themselves 
psychiatric at all but which are essential to sound psychiatric 
service. 
At the same time there are a great variety of needs and pos- 
sibilities of psychiatric service. Such may be for adults or chil- 
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dren, for psychoses or lesser deviations, social or institutional, 
for mental defects or diseases. A psychiatric effort may be cus- 
todial, remedial, preventive, or enriching to the normal. It may 
pursue single lines of examination and treatment, for example, 
endocrine or psychoanalytic, or it may be eclectic; it may be in 
private hands or socialized. Psychiatric service may be directly 
medical or it may be provided through agencies, schools, or 
courts. Again, there are many administrative variations in psy- 
chiatric service—the type of staff, the budget, auspices, hours, 
relationships, publicity, centralization, i intensity and breadth of 
service, source of cases, age limits, economic levels, intelligence, 
cooperative case work with other agencies, participation in pro- 
fessional training and community education. All of these needs 
and possibilities have to be considered if the best percentage of 
results is to be hoped for from efforts at the creation of a psy- 
chiatric service in a community. It must be evident that a 
community program is not just a thing to be begun from any 
point dependent upon the whims of the person initiating it. On 
the other hand, neither can it be entirely divorced from the 
interests of the person or group assuming leadership, since these 
people are a part of the community’s peculiar structure, just as 
is its wealth or population. A program is certain to be colored 
by the source of its inspiration. Boiled down to its essentials, 
the fitting of psychiatric service to a community means indi- 
vidual study of that community, and, at the same time, a broad 
knowledge of patterns of psychiatric service elsewhere, and, 
where no appropriate precedent exists, a willingness to experi- 
ment with the unknown. This process should not be hard for 
case workers to grasp. Such an approach to a community is 
really a case job, and whether for examination, diagnosis, or 
treatment requires the same methods. The community is a 
needy client seeking a way of resolving its defects. 

I am not, thereby, just making a useful analogy. Whether we 
deal with clients or communities, we are dealing with the same 
biological elements, shaded throughout with human psychology 
and psychopathology. The fact that these are raised to a higher 
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level of complexity in the community does not change the basis 
of these reactions. The community is a biological unit; it is a 
growing, adjusting, evolving thing, which needs at times cer- 
tain treatment, and, in order to accomplish this, it requires ex- 
amination, analysis, diagnosis, and prognosis. If an intelligent 
job of fitting psychiatric service is to be accomplished, we have 
a complex task of human adjustment that requires individual 
case approach. 

Unfortunately, while this is easier said than done, it is seldom 
done to its fullest possible extent. Psychiatric and other com- 
munity services are at present either initiated by communities 
themselves with total disregard of the wealth of useful experi- 
ences which have been brought together, or else, what is better 
but still defective, they are developed under the guidance of a 
national agency which can bring the important experiences to 
bear, but which unfortunately is an agency working in a single 
field under a certain pressure to promote its field and insufh- 
ciently conscious of the possible contribution of other fields 
whose help is needed for the best conduct of its own job. We in 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, for example, 
scarcely know the staff of the National Recreation Association, 
and vice versa. 

When a service is set up by a community without recourse to 
outside help, it is not always the result of ignorance. Previous 
activities of the outside agent may have shaken local confidence 
in it. There may be local prejudice toward a certain method of 
procedure which would be violated by outside help and which is 
protected, by working in the dark, or, as in one community, the 
service had to be set up in a certain way with a certain staff of 
local untrained people and inordinately high salaries in order to 
insure the strategic by-values of the project to its instigator— 
and the national agency was told so. I have indicated that the 
case approach to the community is still an ideal. This is because 
there is no real provision for doing a well-rounded case job. 
Within limits, very fine community case work is done by some 
of our national agencies, for instance, the Child Welfare League 
of America. 
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It is unfortunate that there is not better provision for cooper- 
ation between national agencies in the planning of community 
organizations. Whenever a national agency is called upon to 
establish or seriously change a local program in its field, it must 
of necessity make decisions, or what is worse, ignore procedures 
in related fields. Many of these things it is not qualified to do, 
and unless it makes the effort to establish paths between its own 
and other agencies, its own job is accomplished in an uncertain 
setting or in an isolated fashion. As again this need for greater 
coordination, the value of a number of virile independent bodies, 
the one playing more or less in competition with the others, 
must not be lost sight of. Yet a case approach to a community 
cannot be accomplished by any existing methods any more than 
a modern physical survey can be conducted by a dermatologist, 
surgeon, or X- -ray expert. A community survey is a group job 
requiring the joint application of techniques and experiences of 
a variety of fields. It requires something approaching the meth- 
ods of the great group clinic just south of us in Rochester. This 
may again be an ideal but it is necessary to keep stressing ideals 
so that we may not become complacent about our present de- 
fects. Yet it is an ideal which I believe will be forced to practical 
realization within a few years. It is an approach which has al- 
ready been shown to be practical through several experiments 
set up along these lines, and I am convinced of its value by 
experiences which the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has had in working partially and informally in group fashion 
with such organizations as the Child Welfare League, the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers, Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, and others. Fitting psychiatric service to a commu- 
nity requires participation by those organizations. It cannot be 
accomplished satisfactorily by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene alone. 

Now let us see what may be done to provide psychiatric serv- 
ice for a community under existing conditions. How may a com- 
munity that wishes to build up its psychiatric facilities come to 
a full appreciation of its own needs and possibilities and of the 
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ways of meeting them? Since psychiatric problems, in common 
with other medical emergencies, destitution, and crime are uni- 
versally existent, and demand immediate attention, psychiatric 
service is basically a function of community life. There is no 
community of which we may say, “You are not ready to begin 
with your psychiatric service.” There are no prerequisites to 
beginning a psychiatric program, but many parts of such a 
program, for instance, a child guidance clinic, are in order only 
after certain preliminary work has been done. 

Noninstitutional or extramural psychiatric service is the 
chief interest of local communities since modern institutional 
service must usually, except in our largest cities and counties, 
be provided on a statewide basis. In fitting psychiatric service 
to a community we tend to forget this phase of service. This is 
hardly sound planning. One of the first steps should be to secure 
provision for psychiatric emergencies, whether through state or 
local government, since only when such provision is assured can 
a local extramural program be safe from encroachment and 
free from pressure to handle these emergencies. Even though 
states are accustomed to provide state hospitals, it is the job of 
the community to measure the capacity of such state provision 
to meet its needs, and if these needs are not met, to protest 
loudly and persistently until they are. At the same time, the 
community must refine its part of this phase of psychiatry and 
not depend on jails for medical problems and antiquated and 
cumbersome court methods when more humane ones can be 
developed. Just what the details of such local provision shall be 
depends so much on hospital facilities, professional personnel 
available, well oriented probation, social service, police, and 
doctors. 

Much of what is needed by a community to provide for its 
mentally diseased is similarly needed for its mental defectives. 
Again the exact pattern to be laid down locally for the finding, 
examining, and handling of these cases must be so dovetailed 
with the patterns of school, court, agency, and health services 
that very few communities will develop the same pattern. It is 
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easy to see how they may fall into the error of using the same 
pattern, however, if they have not founded their plan upon an 
examination of the community. They just copy the best ad- 
vertised plan of other places. 

Having provided for these two basic community needs, the 
next step in providing a community with psychiatric service 
cannot be defined by any general rule. Most frequently the next 
step includes some form of child guidance, out-patient service 
for milder adult cases, court adjuncts or special advisory service 
to nursing or social service agencies. Which of these should 
come first; how shall they be set up; how related to each other? 
In the smaller city they should probably be established as the 
job of a single clinic. It is usually not possible financially to 
provide adequate separate services. But such centralization of 
service is not alone related to the size of the community. In our 
largest cities we might expect that not only should special 
clinics be set up for child guidance but that special applications 
of child guidance—in courts, schools, agencies—should be 
specialized out. Sometimes this is appropriate and sometimes 
not. Here is a community where schools and courts are so 
dominated by politics that they do not offer a safe place for such 
special service. In that community it pays to keep child guid- 
ance centralized. In another, the schools and courts have 
worked so intimately with the central child guidance clinic and 
proved their good faith and capacity so well that these two 
phases of the central clinic may be safely and efficiently decen- 
tralized and separate independent units established. Decen- 
tralization has definite advantages where it can be accom- 
plished but loses value if forced on an inappropriate setting. 

Whether actual psychiatric service is decentralized or not, 
there is considerable of a tendency to favor the decentralization 
of provisions for safeguarding the mental health of the com- 
munity. From the standpoint of clinical work this means that 
people in a variety of professions must become so oriented in 
mental hygiene work that they can function on cases coopera- 
tively with the clinic. These professions are a first line of de- 
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fense. A worker from a child placing agency should not transfer 
her cases to the clinic when she wants clinic service. There are 
many things in the case which she alone can accomplish. But to 
be effective the plans of the clinic must dovetail with her plans. 
This is possible only if the clinic knows something of child plac- 
ing and if she knows something of clinical child guidance— 
enough so that they may think and work together. Fortunately, 
the things that she needs in order to work jointly on cases with 
the psychiatric agency are just the things that will help her be a 
better worker in her own field. She does not need to be a tem- 
porary, pseudo, or amateur psychiatric social worker as long as 
she is a good children’s worker and a good social case worker. 
In planning for child guidance clinic service in a community, 
we do not need to be concerned about how much mental hygiene 
or psychiatric training or contact a children’s worker has; if she 
is good in her own field and not overloaded with cases, the stage 
is set so far as she is concerned. Translated into other words, if 
the social worker’s case work is up to scratch, if the teacher is 
up to the minute in her field, and if the doctor, probation serv- 
ice, and public health nurses are correspondingly high grade in 
their own lines, the community has the best possible start in 
mental hygiene and can use a psychiatric service for the cases 
that filter through, with greatest efficiency. 

The achievement of a high degree of proficiency in the various 
professions dealing with people does not obviate the value of 
such persons as mental hygiene supervisors who can do a valu- 
able training job with novices, sift cases even more thoroughly, 
and tie the agency up either with a central psychiatric service 
or a decentralized unit. 

Many times the refinements in a single agency that go along 
with decentralization may determine the plan of psychiatric 
service. Here is a city whose only laudable social enterprise is 
the public school. A child guidance clinic would be largely 
wasted, but the public schools are right up to the minute and 
ready to advance their individualization by the addition of 
visiting teachers. For this purpose, psychiatric social workers 
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are secured and the traveling services of a state department are 
placed with the schools with good prospect of effective work. 
Here is another community which has no prospect of effectively 
using a clinic because its social, health, and court defects are so 
immense. It postpones its psychiatric service, succeeds in great- 
ly improving its social program, and a few years later finds its 
clinic functioning effectively with a need for expanding. How- 
ever, the provision for adult out-patient psychiatric work is still 
so undeveloped that it should be cared for before any expansion 
in children’s psychiatric work is undertaken. In city M the city 
health department affords a satisfactory repository for a psy- 
chiatric service, yet in city S such a placement is hopeless. In 
city L the medical school would form an excellent matrix for 
the community psychiatric service, whereas in city G its fate 
would be constantly uncertain and it would enjoy no public con- 
fidence. 

Since this problem of fitting psychiatric service to the com- 
munity is so much a problem of community case work I should 
like to complete my statement by reference to a few patients. 

City R was wealthy and interested in psychiatric service, but 
was socially immature and its size such that it should not plan 
for psychiatric service beyond the capacity of a single central- 
ized unit. Several specialists on healthy community growth 
came together for a consultation on R and planned first to make 
a thorough examination. This was accomplished and revealed 
the need for a child placing agency, visiting teacher program, 
a confidential exchange, a recreation program, and probation 
work. These improvements were all achieved, and the child 
guidance clinic introduced at the appropriate time. As may be 
expected, city R is having some growing pains, but is fast 
achieving a comfortable maturity. 

City F got off on the wrong foot in its endeavor to provide 
psychiatric service. No variety of experts participated in its 
initial examination. City F was immature but did not know it. 
It realized that it was in distress but the psychiatric service 
appeared so frequently in connection with its pains that it de- 
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cided that it had swallowed a child guidance clinic and could not 
digest it. So city F stopped trying to digest it. It went in for 
an examination which indicated that such digestives as child 
placing, family welfare, and probation were seriously defective. 
These defects were corrected and only then did it find a child 
guidance clinic to be nourishing food. An initial examination 
would have shown the same thing. 

But city L similarly unequipped had no discomfort from its 
child guidance clinic because nobody cared whether it was there 
or not, and so after a short time it was not there. 

All of which I may summarize by saying, look into the com- 
munity before you leap into psychiatric service and do not start 
the fifth step until the fourth is well toward completion. 


THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING CASE WORK 
STANDARDS AND MEETING RELIEF 
REQUIREMENTS 


William H. Pear, General Agent, Boston Provident 
Association, Boston 


S SOCIAL workers we are facing today a task which is 
A calling for all the ability we possess in social engineer- 
ing. In city after city, the problem of alleviating the 
distress of needy citizens and of maintaining an adequate serv- 
ice program at the same time has been growing more serious 
with every year, only to be emphasized by the business de- 
pression through which we are now passing. 

Not even our most successful chest cities have been exempt. 
Indeed, singularly enough, the great community chest move- 
ment itself, in some places at least, through its very success in 
advertising and financing a varied social work program, appears 
to have yielded an unexpected by-product. It has added one 
more influence, if a minor one, toward increasing relief require- 
ments. And where the chest has been operating successfully 
supported by a public which is dangerously likely to regard all 
needs met when it has gone “‘over the top,” there are today some 
of the most troublesome of these relief problems awaiting solu- 
tion. While it is true that supplementary funds have been 
raised in a season of overwhelming relief demands, it is by no 
means certain that the process can be repeated; and if there 
were to be federal appropriations for general relief in the states, 
the raising of funds locally would certainly not be made easier. 

These trying conditions are not confined, of course, to chest 
cities, but I mean to say that the chest has not averted them; 
and he is a fortunate chest executive who is not at present facing 
the perplexing question as to how the increasing relief require- 
ments in his city are to be met. 
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Your chest director must know whether he is to plan to 
raise—whether he can raise—the steadily increasing sums his 
relief agencies are calling for. He must decide and must satisfy 
contending interests as to the relative importance of this de- 
mand as compared with the demands of hospitals and other im- 
portant services. And, perhaps most difficult of all, if private 
funds are not forthcoming, he must help to decide as to the 
advisability of advocating public relief from tax raised funds 
with all the responsibilities that may be involved in setting up a 
public welfare department where none exists. 

Your family welfare executive is much concerned with the 
last question and also with the maintenance of his case work 
standards which, together with his clients, may have been 
suffering because of intolerable case loads and inadequacy of 
funds as well. It is likely that his organization has for years 
been facing a steadily increasing public demand for relief which 
he has been more and more firmly convinced is not to be raised 
from private benevolence. And to add to his dilemma, if his city 
has no public relief department, he is conscious that the pres- 
sure upon his organization is preventing its doing the sort of case 
work which is calculated to make it a constructive force in the 
community. 

As for the worker in the field of child care, he also is con- 
cerned; for it is plain that, as the family helping group fails to 
prevent family breakdown in its earlier stages, the child care 
index sooner or later may be expected to mount. Hence the 
interest of all three groups in the twofold subject which we are 
discussing today. 

One point needs emphasis here, and that is, that we are deal- 
ing with a question which is more fundamental than that of 
covering the needs consequent upon the present period of un- 
employment. Increasing relief requirements were sufficiently 
impressive a decade or more ago to justify concern, and there 
were many reasons for the “rising tide of relief,” as we have 
termed it, even during a period of high prosperity. Fortunately, 
the Russell Sage Foundation had the foresight and wisdom to 
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enter upon a study of the matter several years ago so that we 
have data which, though not complete or final, are most useful 
for revealing conditions and for purposes of comparison. In 
using these data as we are today, we should acknowledge our 
great indebtedness to the Foundation and to its socially minded 
statistician, Doctor Hurlin. 

Are there many questions in the field of social welfare regard- 
ing which there has been such well defined divergent opinion as 
upon the giving of relief? The gift to people of things which 
they perhaps need but should have earned or might have been 
possessed of if they had been more thrifty is, we know, fraught 
with danger. 

The introduction of the charity organization movement in 
this country fifty or more years ago, along with its definite em- 
phasis upon the importance of constructive case work, brought 
well merited criticism of such relief practices as then prevailed. 
But this went so far as to amount to a practical denial not only 
of the value but also the need of most relief. The new charitable 
organizations were to be known as service agencies and not to 
be thought of as relief societies. Such inconsiderable amounts 
of relief as might be needed they would supply. 

I have often asked myself why we have met with such scant 
success in “‘selling” the case work idea to our communities in 
the last fifty years, and it is my conviction that the chief reason 
is because we have so long tried to sell it ‘“ex-relief’”’—without 
the relief dividend, so to say. Of course we now realize, as our 
changed practice reveals, that in those early days, and all too 
long, our movement failed accurately to estimate the relative 
importance of relief. Moreover, new economic conditions and 
changing public sentiment have set out new relief demands, 
many of which we have come to accept as reasonable require- 
ments, which are so considerable in amount that they are not 
to be met by the charity of the more fortunate. This is particu- 
larly true at the present moment. 

It is a serious question whether that which we have con- 
sidered a meritorious effort to meet these calls by private means 
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has not been a mistake; whether we shall not be obliged to ad- 
mit that the absence of public relief, the thing we have sought 
to avoid, has worked to the disadvantage of our case work while 
at the same time we have failed to meet obvious relief require- 
ments. 

When a city has an underlying public relief service—limited 
as to refinements though it may be, relatively inflexible as it 
must be—its privately supported agencies are given some meas- 
ure of opportunity to maintain such constructive service as they 
are capable of performing. And as one observes conditions to- 
day in some cities which leave the relief load on the private 
agencies one can but wonder what chance they have of doing 
the sort of case work that might substitute family strength for 
weakness and forestall the wreckage of homes; that might avert 
calamity to childhood and the consequent undue burden upon 
child helping institutions and agencies. 

Does this mean that we are ready to advocate the general 
adoption of public outdoor relief? Well, he would be rash who 
would answer “Yes” unqualifiedly; but there are impressive 
reasons why its adoption in certain places today might be justi- 
fied; and I should expect to find myself with those voting in the 
affirmative on that question, first, because it seems to me to be 
the key feature of a sound relief philosophy; second, because 
present day demands are such that private funds cannot meet 
them; and third, because responsible and effective public relief 
administration, which we used to think out of the question, has 
been proved to be possible. 

Let us be concrete. What, for example, should be done in the 
cities of Cleveland and Philadelphia today? In both, the re- 
sponsibility for relief rests upon the private family helping 
agency. What has been the effect on their opportunity for serv- 
ice? Both the Cleveland Associated Charities and the Family 
Society of Philadelphia have labored hard to maintain as high 
a standard of case work as possible under the ever increasing 
pressure due to economic stress; but the former has had to en- 
large its staff to over 400, including many untrained persons, to 
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adopt short cut methods for unemployment cases, to pare down 
relief to the minimum, and necessarily to eliminate most of its 
intensive work. 

In Philadelphia the Family Society has apparently very 
adroitly segregated its ordinary case load and organized a sepa- 
rate staff' for carrying on a substantial part of the emergency 
relief work which is financed by the funds raised from private 
contributions by the Committee on Unemployment Relief. The 
extent to which the regular staff has been relieved of pressure is 
seen by the fact that there were on April 1, 1931, 10,400 families 
under the care of this ““Emergency Department” of the Family 
Society, while the Society’s own intake for four winter months 
totaled but 51. 

Now I suspect—and I wonder if it is not a fact—that even 
before the present period of stress these leading family helping 
organizations carrying, as they were, the prime responsibility 
for relief were really prevented from doing the kind of case 
work of which they were capable. If they were so hindered, it 
is not unlikely that the child dependency index will be raised in 
consequence. 

In the matter of expense the Cleveland Associated Charities 
in a communication addressed “To volunteers and friends” in 
March, 1931, reported that whereas in 1929 they spent $625,- 
000, 1930, in spite of rigid economy, had shown a deficit of 
$600,000 which must be made up by the community fund. And 
for 1931 they reported a budget set at $1,252,000 but remarked 
that they had asked the community fund for an additional 
$100,000 for the relief needs of January and February. And 
then followed this significant statement: “We are hoping that 
an appropriation of city funds made by the City Council will 
help carry the burden for the remainder of the year. You may 
have some influence with the Council in persuading them to use 
trained service to distribute such money.” 

* This staff is made up of 77 visitors, 18 clerical workers, and $0 volunteers on May 1, 


1931. Sce Miss Helen White’s account of their method of conserving case work stand- 
ards in The Family, April, 1931. 
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Such increasing demands as these must present a rather try- 
ing problem of money raising for the community fund; but I 
should like to consider this matter of expense a bit later and 
for the moment revert to the effect of pressure on case work. 
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We have here a chart (No. I) which enables us to compare the 
conditions under which the private family helping agencies have 
been working of late in two cities of about the same size— 
Boston which has public outdoor relief, and Cleveland which 
leaves the burden on the Associated Charities. 
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With a case load for the Cleveland Associated Charities which 
in January, 1930, exceeded 4,700 families and increased to near- 
ly 11,000 in December and to over 12,000 in February, 1931 
(shown by the solid black line), it requires but little imagination 
to sense the inevitable pressure upon Cleveland’s private chari- 
ty, pressure from which there was no escape. In Boston, how- 
ever, where the underlying responsibility for relief rests upon 
the public department, the private agency’s case load and in- 
take, as shown by the double line curves, have thus far re- 
mained at reasonable levels. Whether the case work done by 
the Family Welfare Society thus advantaged is superior in qual- 
ity to that done in cities where there is no underlying public 
relief I cannot say; but certainly an opportunity is given which 
must be denied the Cleveland Associated Charities. 

Under the circumstances it would seem reasonable that both 
Philadelphia and Cleveland should turn to public outdoor re- 
lief. Indeed, it might be expected that the trend in this direc- 
tion would be quite common in the large cities both as a means 
of meeting relief requirements and of affording better oppor- 
tunities for case work. In Philadelphia there has been thor- 
oughgoing advocacy of it for several years by social work leaders 
and by the Family Society formally in its report for 1929. In 
Cleveland the Associated Charities has gone so far as to urge 
appropriations of public funds for relief with a gentle intimation 
that its friends might know people who could distribute them 
wisely. ; 

One may be pardoned for hoping that this may not lead to 
a regular practice of public grants to private organizations, al- 
though such a course might be thought expedient for the mo- 
ment because of the lack of any public administrative machin- 
ery. One has but to follow the history of social work where the 
subsidy system has prevailed to find ample evidence of its un- 
happy consequences; and to extend the practice merely to se- 
cure the funds necessary for meeting relief requirements seems 
but a half way measure which may lead away from instead of 
toward really desirable ends. 
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What are relief requirements? I have kept referring to a re- 
lief requirement as if it were something quite definite. Of course 
we know that it is not. It is a relief demand or need which it is 
socially expedient to cover. We have known relief demands 
which social work in general has been slow to place in the cate- 
gory of requirements because they seemed not to bear the neces- 
sary test of social expediency. Mothers’ aid was an example of 
this. Old age assistance is another. Both are protective meas- 
ures now quite generally admitted to be reasonable require- 
ments, but not at once accepted as such. 

And what about the measure of relief requirements? A chart- 
ing of the monthly movement of relief in Detroit, Boston, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, and St. Louis beginning with January, 
1930 (see Chart II),? leads one to wonder what may be reason- 
able relief outlays. The variation in the volume is so extreme 
that a logarithmic chart is needed for purposes of comparison; 
and, when the amount of relief given is compared with popula- 
tion, the monthly relief indexes of the five cities show these 
marked differences: 


In January, 1930 In January, 1931 
Detroit was giving $.40 per capita rising to $1.26 per capita of population 
Boston was giving .39 per capita rising to 0.81 per capita of population 


Cleveland was giv ing .13 percapitarisingto .28 per capita of population 
Philadelphia was giv ing .06 per capita rising to .17 per capita of population 
St. Louis wasgiving .07 percapitarising to 0.12 per capita of population 


Another chart (No. III) shows the rates of relief in the same 
five cities for the calendar years 1929 and 1930 as reported to 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and also rates for 1924 as made up 
by Raymond Clapp of the Cleveland Welfare Federation. For 
the year 1930 Detroit’s relief rate per capita of population was 
$6.04; Boston’s, $5.68; Cleveland’s, $1.90; Philadelphia’s, $.76; 
and St. Louis’, $.66. 

One cannot look at these wide differences in the relief re- 
sponse without questioning whether figures somewhere be- 
tween such extremes might not be found to meet reasonable 


? Drawn from figures reported to the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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relief requirements, whether it is socially expedient for Detroit 
and Boston to spend so much or St. Louis and Philadelphia so 
| little. 
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Of course there is nothing essentially meritorious in the 
higher relief rates. Surely they are not to be desired if not 
necessary and with more careful selective work by trained 
workers they might be lowered. But, on the other hand, one 
would like to feel assurance that there are not serious conse- 
quences to follow in the train of such low rates as those of 


Philadelphia and St. Louis. If one would have a picture which 
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is painfully indicative of the result of relief denial in Philadel- 
phia, one needs only to read the leading article in the April 
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issue of The Family. It describes an investigation of conditions 
in fifty families four months after their application for aid had 
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been denied by the Family Society and the story is, to say the 
least, a sad one. 

What about the possible hazards in public relief? It is worth 
noting that of the five cities charted Detroit and Boston are 
outstanding examples of communities having public welfare de- 
partments giving outdoor relief; and that as compared with 
cities which leave the general relief responsibility to private 
charity their giving is higher in amount and substantially higher 
per capita of population—in fact, no other city’s relief figures 
tabulated for 1930 approached them. 

Does this mean that public relief is extravagant relief? That 
it lacks proper restraints? Or is it that these two communities 
are merely meeting reasonable relief requirements? This is a 
very important question for any city which may be turning to- 
ward relief at the present time. It may be that where there is 
no public provision for relief, private charity has suffered back 
breaking loads and a crippling of their case work, besides leav- 
ing a wide area of unmet needs; but, on the other hand, the 
danger of excessive outlays in publicly administered relief is 
certainly a thing to be foreseen and guarded against. Moreover, 
if not set up with proper administrative safeguards, your self 
seeking politicians are likely to interfere with its smooth running 
and even to use it to their advantage. The intervening buffer 
of an unpaid board may well be the saving of the situation. We, 
in Boston, have found this to be the case and we know that 
such a system once secured will need the steady, watchful inter- 
est and cooperation and backing of social workers if it is to be 
kept free from the hurtful influences to which it is likely to be 
subjected. 

We could relate, for example, how the Council of Social 
Agencies has twice gone to the mayor of Boston in support of 
our Board of Overseers of Public Welfare and their policies 
representing their need of a larger staff of case workers; arguing 
in one instance against a mayor’s unwise plan for reorganizing 
the board. We could tell the story of this past winter’s coopera- 
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tion by ten private agencies which, under an arrangement made 
by the Council of Social Agencies, have lent ten of their trained 
case workers to the public department, their salaries paid. 

I might sum up by reciting briefly certain points which I have 
sought to make. They may be matters of opinion largely upon 
which many may differ, but they seem worthy of consideration: 
first, the general relief situation is one of grave concern to chest 
and case work agency alike, not only in the present emergency 
but for all time; second, the problem of maintaining case work 
standards and meeting relief requirements may well be regarded 
as one problem, not two—they are not alternatives; third, un- 
certainty as to the reasonable measure of relief response in the 
face of easy asking and warranted demands is something con- 
stantly to be reckoned with, as is exemplified by the widely 
varying relief indexes of certain large cities; fourth, local public 
responsibility for the relief of serious need is sound in theory, 
and satisfactory administration of public relief has been proved 
to be possible; fifth, present day relief requirements are such 
that private charity is often unable to finance them, and where 
the load is left to it there is apt to be little opportunity for con- 
structive case work; sixth, public outdoor relief, while it may 
save the situation and is likely to be turned to more and more, 
has its dangers which should be weighed in advance and steadily 
combatted. This will be a responsibility of social workers. 

In conclusion, I should like to state what I believe to be a 
prime need of ours at the present time and that is ““community- 
mindedness.”” We need constantly to remind ourselves that 
maintenance of case work standards is really not an end in itself 
but rather a means toward promoting social welfare. Profes- 
sional concern for our standards may be well enough, but the 
measure of their importance to the community is the sum total 
of the constructive force that is in them. It will not impress our 
community as of prime importance for us merely to maintain 
a service of high quality which is so inconsiderable in quantity 
as to leave uncovered wide areas of need. 

I am not perfectly certain that we do not sometimes fail to 
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see through the veil of our own presumptive importance to that 
clearly defined community need which is just beyond. When 
we see things truly in perspective we cease being case work 
conscious and agency conscious and become “‘community mind- 
ed” instead. And because I see evidences of this broadening 
vision on all sides, I think I can see in such a time as the present 
a challenge which will be met with a comprehension and skill 
which may merit the term “social engineering.” 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION TO MEET 
UNEMPLOYMENT NEEDS 


C. M. Bookman, Executive Director, Community 
Chest, Cincinnati 


HE following words I find in an address delivered to 
this Conference in 1922:' 


“We have seen an epidemic of unemployment. Men 
able-bodied and eager have walked our streets and ridden our 
bumpers in search of work. We halt and stagger in grappling 
with the problem but at least we no longer ignore it. We have 
nailed a card on our front door announcing that the infection 
is in the home, and that is something. Confession precedes cor- 
rection and the laboratories of industry are busy isolating the 
germ of enforced idleness to find the cure. 

‘“‘We have passed or perhaps are still passing through a tragic 
financial panic but we no longer regard this as an act of God. 
We acknowledge our own responsibility and that is the neces- 
sary prelude to a serious attempt to avert such disasters in the 
future.” 

Have we profited by the reflections made in 1922? To what 
extent have we averted such disasters? In the prosperous years 
just passed we have gone about our respective tasks, not only 
forgetting the misery and want of previous unemployment 
periods, but actually believing that the country would not again 
be required to face a serious unemployment crisis. Only occa- 
sionally were we reminded that history might repeat itself. 
Social work rode on the wave of prosperity and organized to 
pick up the wrecks that had been strewn along the way, con- 
stantly telling the public how generous it was in providing 
money with which to meet those social needs, yet the cause of 
many of those needs was either forgotten or not mentioned. 

* Proceedings, 1922, p. 277+ 
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What can we do to insure that constant attention is given 
to this problem until some reasonable solution is found for it? 
That is a question that looms large before us. 

In the meantime, however, the world is facing serious unem- 
ployment and the energies of most of us are exhausted in de- 
veloping ways and means of furnishing the bare necessities to 
thousands of unemployed in our local communities. While cer- 
tainly the nation and the state have responsibilities that they 
should bear, it has become a truism that we must look upon 
the local community as the unit to meet unemployment needs. 
Although Congressional discussion, presidential pronounce- 
ments, and newspaper editorials have impressed this point upon 
the public, it needs qualifications and considerable clarifying. 

For several generations mere words have been able to frighten 
great masses of our people into certain courses of action. The 
latest example of this is to be found in the word “‘dole.’’ There 
seems to be great confusion over its meaning. Is it supposed to 
be some certain method by which help is given to those in need, 
or has it reference to the source from which the money comes 
that pays for the needed relief? Just what makes a private gift 
a commendable thing, and support from taxation something to 
be avoided as a plague? 

Is food purchased with money from voluntary subscriptions 
more, or less, palatable or nutritious than food purchased from 
money derived from taxation? I doubt very much whether the 
recipient is inclined to question the source of the supply when 
he and his dependents are hungry? 

Do private contributions provide more adequate care for a 
greater number and on a sounder social basis than those con- 
tributed through taxation? Does the term “dole” apply to 
money contributed by national and state governments, but not 
to funds secured through local tax? Certainly the recent nation- 
al pronouncements against public support have been interpreted 
in many cities throughout this country as meaning local govern- 
mental support as well as national. 

Most of these questions must be answered and a clearer 
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understanding reached without delay or I fear many communi- 
ties, before this unemployment period is over, will find them- 
selves unprepared to support even a minimum program of 
relief. May I make a frank confession to you? When charged 
| with the responsibility of feeding thousands who are hungry, 
' I secure funds from every available source, and I have little 
patience with those who quibble over theories. No doubt it is 
more efficient and less costly to fight a fire with the best of 
modern equipment, but when inadequate or no equipment ex- 
| ists we all line up with the bucket brigade. 

Unemployment relief can be handled best by local communi- 
ties and I believe that national and state grants for direct 
relief, until all other sources are exhausted, should be dis- 
couraged. If we plan wisely in our local communities I do not 
believe it will be necessary to make or take national or state 
grants for direct relief. However, I should not hesitate to sanc- 
tion them if no other way can be found to feed those who are 
hungry. It should be made clear that there is nothing unsound 
socially, governmentally, or economically in appropriating taxes 
for unemployment relief purposes and that government, or- 
ganized to protect and promote the welfare of people, has an 
inescapable responsibility to handle unemployment relief. The 
present emergency has reached the point when all of us should 
see with clearness that it takes the combined resources of 
government, business, private philanthropy, and all other social 
forces to cope even inadequately with the present calamity. 

Faced with an unemployment emergency, just what ideas, 
either expressed or implied, have guided communities in meet- 
ing their problems? We start out with the theory that we must 
keep the total number of the unemployed as small as possible 
and the total wages paid as high as possible. We suggest to in- 
dustry that they stagger work, that they give two, three, and 
four days’ employment to as many men as possible rather than 
full time to a few, and we suggest that national, state, and local 
public works be speeded up. When all these efforts have been 
put forth and we face the need of relief for a very large number 
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actually unemployed, our plans, in most part unexpressed, are 
to encourage and, through actual pressure, force the unem- 
ployed to bear as much of the burden as they can; to use up 
their savings; make loans on life insurance policies; permit 
homes to be sacrificed; permit lower standards of living to be 
accepted as inevitable. We see families doubled up; boarders 
kept; removal into cheaper quarters. We ask friends and rela- 
tives to help who are a little better off than the unemployed 
themselves. We call upon labor unions, churches, local neigh- 
borhood groups, and press them into service; and those who are 
employed, even on part time, are encouraged to help those who 
are totally unemployed. 

The first line of defense, in fighting this battle for the unem- 
ployed, after everything has been done to stagger employment, 
to speed up public work, to secure odd jobs, is held by the work- 
men, their relatives, friends and neighbors, their group connec- 
tions, churches, lodges, unions, etc. Public and private charity 
would go down to defeat almost at the start of the conflict if 
this first line of defense did not hold. Back of this front line, as 
reserves, is public and private social work organized to care for 
the injured sent back from the front line. Any relief policy that 
ignores this fundamental fact will be almost doomed to failure 
before it gets under way. 

Grant that our relief forces have been thoroughly organized, 
What are the actual results of our efforts? Hundreds will be 
living on less than a normal budget and social work will have 
become lax in enforcing standards built up over the years. In 
other words, the best result that can be expected, with the 
equipment we have available, is to offer inadequate relief to 
those in need, being sure that no one starves, and we do this to 
a regrettable extent in what we would consider, in normal 
times, unsound ways. 

Thousands will be loaded down with debts; hundreds will 
never again feel the security of economic independence; for 
years to come society will be paying the present unemployment 
bill in impaired health, broken morale, increased delinquency 
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and crime, broken homes, and a host of social ills. In this I am 
not criticizing social work. It is doing a big task in a big way. 
I am merely trying to point out that its best is totally inade- 
quate to cope with the social consequences of unemployment 
periods. A way must be found to provide steady employment, 
to maintain the economic balance, and we should bend every 
effort to that end, not permitting ourselves and others to forget 
the price society inevitably pays for its neglect. Nothing else 
matters quite so much.? 

The Cincinnati Committee divided its work and assigned 
specific tasks to a number of subcommittees. It is the work of 
these subcommittees that may be analyzed. 

The Committee on Continuous Employment did its most im- 
portant work before unemployment became serious. Cincinnati 
has a striking example of the advantages to employer, employe, 
and the community, of continuous employment in the Procter 
and Gamble Company’s plan of guaranteed employment. 
Through publicity, group meetings of employers and, in other 
ways, industrial leaders were made acquainted with the benefits 
of this plan. Considerable progress had been made in securing 
active interest on the part of many employers in ways of adapt- 
ing the plan to their own businesses, but the unemployment 
emergency made further effort in this direction futile. The 
committee is planning to continue its efforts at stabilizing em- 
ployment as soon as conditions change. 

This Committee on Continuous Employment centered its 
efforts largely on staggering work. Here it met with unusual 
success. Cincinnati probably secured a fuller acceptance of this 
policy than any other large city. The number of workers on 
three and four days per week is larger than the number of 
totally unemployed in our community. Other cities also have 
shown that efforts in this direction are very much worth while. 
The work of this committee helped materially in securing ac- 

2 At this point, Mr. Bookman summarized the history of the Cincinnati Committee 


on Stabilization of Employment, for which see his paper on “An Attempt to Meet an 
Unemployment Emergency,” Proceedings of this Conference for 1930, pp. 341 ff. 
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ceptance of employers of a sense of real responsibility for the 
care of their employes. Many employers made loans to their 
workmen; others set up relief organizations of their own; still 
others made arrangements with social agencies to look after 
their employes—the employer paying for their care. Just now 
the Committee on Continuous Employment is interested in the 
problem growing out of the re-employment of men as business 
recovers. The committee has asked employers to continue the 
staggering of employment until they have re-employed most of 
their former workers before increasing the number of days per 
week. 

A committee which is responsible for the State-City Employ- 
ment Exchange has increased the personnel and effectiveness of 
this Exchange. It has made contacts with employment man- 
agers so that clearance may be made through the Exchange as 
men are needed. Cooperating relationships have been estab- 
lished with private employment exchanges so that the work of 
all exchanges could be better coordinated. Recreation centers 
were opened in connection with the Exchange, and the work re- 
lief machinery, to be discussed later, was located in the same 
building with the Employment Exchange. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention to a group of social work- 
ers that no local exchange can hope to be effective until a com- 
prehensive program for the entire country has been established. 
Unemployed came to Cincinnati from the South, hoping to 
secure work, and in many instances they were encouraged to 
come by their local employment bureaus. This, of course, added 
to our problems and caused great disappointment and much 
suffering on the part of those who had been thus imposed upon. 
Others came merely hoping to get work. There was no place 
near home where they could secure accurate information on 
employment conditions before starting out on their fruitless 
search for work. 

A Committee on Temporary Employment continuously and 
thoroughly canvassed the community for odd jobs and tem- 
porary employment of all kinds. The women assumed responsi- 
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bility for this work and organized a house-to-house and office- 
to-ofiice canvass. Many permanent, as well as over 7,000 tem- 
porary, jobs were secured during the past winter. In addition 
to the jobs secured, this committee constantly kept before the 
people the urgent need of each one carrying some share of the 
unemployment load. 

A Committee on State and National Cooperation kept in 
touch with the State Committee on Unemployment as well as 
with the national committee. They kept the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Unemployment informed on state and national legis- 
lation and were successful in putting our community back of 
necessary measures. This committee is now studying unem- 
ployment insurance, old age pensions, and other proposed legis- 
lation. I consider such a committee a very necessary part of the 
machinery of a permanent committee on stabilizing employ- 
ment. 

A Committee on Transients, operating through a transient 
bureau, as a part of the city Department of Public Welfare, 
assumed full responsibility for the care of transients. Social 
agencies and citizens referred all transients to this bureau. The 
bureau made arrangements for the housing and feeding of tran- 
sients. Accommodations for lodging them proved inadequate 
during the heavy months of the winter, and police stations were 
utilized. More adequate accommodations are contemplated for 
the coming winter. The bureau opened a restaurant which fed 
all transients and homeless, using meal tickets issued by the 
relief agencies and the Department of Public Welfare. Food was 
contributed by hotels, stores, and by employed workers. 

A plan was tried out on a limited scale of having each em- 
ployed person bring to his place of employment fifteen cents 
worth of food per week. This food was purchased by the worker 
at his local grocery. The food not used at the restaurant was 
distributed from district stations to supplement the relief budg- 
ets of the agencies in unemployed families. This plan was not 
accepted without reluctance by the Permanent Committee but 
it has worked out much better than we thought it would. We 
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feel sure the plan increased giving in the employe division of 
our April campaign and gave the workers a feeling of having a 
part in relieving unemployment distress. This plan will be used 
much more widely during the coming months. I have no objec- 
tion if you point to it as another example of the lowering of 
standards in social work. However, we have much more strik- 
ing examples of that process if you are interested in making a 
collection. 

Several old market houses not now in use were opened as 
woodyards. The transients were required to work, under very 
favorable conditions, for their food and lodging. Upon orders 
issued by the relief agencies the wood and kindling they cut was 
distributed by city trucks to homes needing fuel. With the ex- 
ception of improved lodging accommodations, the transients 
will be handled during the coming winter along the lines of the 
past. 

A Committee on Public Works was charged with the respon- 
sibility of speeding up public construction. This committee in- 
cludes representatives of county, city, and other governments 
in the Cincinnati metropolitan area. The primary effort of this 
committee was to get the county, city, and school districts to 
advance their five-year building program and place as many of 
their projects in the first two years as possible, without throwing 
an excessive tax rate upon the public. 

The committee urged the Joint Bond Improvement Com- 
mittee to increase the authorizations for 1930 to the maximum. 
The Joint Bond Improvement Committee, which in Cincinnati 
controls the issuance of bonds, has provided a five-year pro- 
gram, advanced a substantial portion for 1931 and 1932, and 
included everything that the governmental units felt could be 
accomplished within these two years. Despite this preparedness 
and the existence of machinery for making it effective, the ac- 
tual increase in public works has not been very effective in meet- 
ing the unemployment situation. In addition to minor factors, 
which I will not touch here, there are two factors which inevi- 
tably militate against its effectiveness. The first factor is that a 
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comparatively small proportion of the total expenditure goes 
into labor. For instance, on the improvements providing the 
maximum amount of labor, only 40 per cent goes through the 
payroll. The second factor is that almost all public improve- 
ments involve the acquisition of property, and the actual work 
must from necessity be delayed until the property is secured. 
The delays incidental to securing title, either by negotiation or 
condemnation, and the changes involved when serious obstruc- 
tions are encountered, postpone the actual inception of the work 
so that the benefit of work on major projects does not come into 
the period of the crisis unless the crisis is unusually prolonged. 
The conclusion is that public work, as an important factor to 
meet unemployment crises, is dependent upon acquiring proper- 
ty prior to economic depression, and the preparation of plans 
before the depression is reached. This, of course, involves con- 
siderable outlay of funds and an unusual amount of foresight 
during normal periods in order to have public work available 
during a crisis. Also we must be alert to the fact that public 
works as a specific for unemployment can easily be overem- 
phasized. Public work is worth while and should be encouraged 
with rather clear conceptions of the way in which it can and 
cannot be helpful. The local government must not be permitted 
to assume that it has met its full responsibility on unemploy- 
ment when it has provided as much public construction as 
possible. The part it should take in the actual relief program is 
entirely aside from its efforts in public construction. 

A Committee on Fact Finding is the research arm of the 
Permanent Committee on Stabilizing Employment. This com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of keeping the general 
committee informed as to the extent of unemployment, and as 
to the effectiveness of various efforts being put forth by the 
Permanent Committee in meeting the emergency. Such a com- 
mittee cannot do effective work unless it has a paid personnel to 
help it. The Community Chest loaned its research department to 
the committee. Continuous research has been going on for over 
a year. These research efforts have enabled the committee to 
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vary its program from time to time with some assurance that it 
knew the facts upon which it was required to pass judgment. 
We have had, for example, rather accurate figures on the extent 
of unemployment. We have known with some certainty how 
effective our work relief program has been progressing. We have 
known month by month the exact number dependent on relief 
measures, the cost of furnishing relief, the comparative costs of 
a work relief program, and a direct relief program. We have had 
running charts showing various facts. Finally, when the unem- 
ployment emergency is over, the Fact Finding Committee will 
be able to present to the Permanent Committee on Stabilizing 
Employment an accurate summary of the effectiveness of its 
various efforts. 

This committee has been able to conduct a census of the un- 
employed in conjunction with the yearly school census. The 
census is almost completed, and indicates 32,500 totally unem- 
ployed and 35,000 partially employed—figures which tally with 
those secured through other methods. 

A Committee on Cooperation of Agencies has the responsi- 
bility for the relief measures employed in behalf of unemployed 
families who apply for assistance. Also it has responsibility for 
programs on health, delinquency, desertion, and the many so- 
cial problems that go hand in hand with an unemployment 
crisis. Also it is responsible for keeping up efficiency in the regu- 
lar social work programs. All communities are the same in this 
respect—when faced with overwhelming demands for direct re- 
lief, their first thought is to eliminate practically all other social 
work and center efforts on relief. Budgets for Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, recreation programs, and many 
others are in serious danger unless wise educational efforts are 
put forth. The community must be brought to understand that 
these agencies, if needed in normal times, are doubly needed in 
times of stress. All agencies should economize in every way 
possible. Increases in salaries should be considered with great 
care and not permitted except under unusual conditions. New 
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programs should have little chance. The public must be made 
to see that real efforts at economy are being made. This should 
be done before the public forces the issue. 

During the past five or six years our country has enjoyed un- 
usual prosperity. Social work has shared in this prosperity. It 
has been able to increase contributions at an amazing rate. This 
increase in funds has brought about refinements in its methods, 
has enabled it to broaden its scope and to intensify its efforts in 
every direction. During this period social work has gained a 
foothold in American life that it did not formerly possess. It has 
come to be looked upon as a necessary activity and is adding 
real values to community life outside of its work of relieving dis- 
tress and suffering. In other words, social work has enjoyed not 
only more funds and more popularity but has established a 
better standing for itself in the minds of those who have been 
accustomed to look upon it as one of the minor activities. We 
must not sacrifice these gains through an unwillingness to adjust 
our programs to an emergency. Few, if any, of our social agen- 
cies should be unable to point, when prosperity returns, to a real 
direct contribution they were able to make in meeting the social 
problems directly connected with unemployment. 

The Committee on Cooperation of Agencies was subdivided 
into a number of committees: health, delinquency, desertion, 
recreation, vocational guidance, children’s work, relief, etc. The 
Committee on Health prepared a food budget for the relief 
agencies. It plannéd for clinic, dispensary, and hospital service 
for the unemployed. It has been concerned with questions of 
malnutrition, and a host of others. The Sub-committee on De- 
linquency has watched the curve of delinquency. They referred 
cases of delinquency to agencies that have not been directly 
concerned in the past with delinquents. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, for example, during 1930 took responsi- 
bility for 686 delinquent boys. These boys, almost without ex- 
ception, have given no further trouble. The same agency placed 
over 1,400 of the “white collar” group in jobs. Vocation guidance 
has been given to many and vocational classes have been or- 
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ganized for the unemployed, especially for those just out of 
school who had fully expected to work. I give these merely as 
examples of how agencies can revise their work to be of real help 
during an emergency. The Subcommittee on Relief had the 
largest task to perform. It is made up of representatives of all 
the relief agencies in the community, public and private. The 
relief program, therefore, was centrally planned but responsibil- 
ity for carrying it out was definitely decentralized. 

From experience gained during the 1921-22 unemployment 
period and the early part of the present depression, we found 
that the unemployed group could be roughly divided as follows: 
Of those totally unemployed, about one-third would give us no 
concern unless unemployment extended over a long period. 
They would have savings, also connections made during pros- 
perous years. They would have insurance loan values or in vari- 
ous ways would be able to care for themselves without asking 
help. Another one-third would care for themselves through 
public works, private construction, lodge or church connections, 
odd jobs, and loans. In some way this group, with supplemental 
help, would find a way out short of direct relief. Unemployment 
records never tell the story of sacrifice, of weakened morale, of 
hopelessness that accompany these heroic, uncomplaining vic- 
tims of an economic set up wholly inadequate to furnish them 
with even the chance to be independent, happy citizens. This 
upper two-thirds, that causes us little concern during an unem- 
ployment emergency, mortgages its future almost beyond the 
possibility of recovery and, in my opinion, this is a social as well 
as an individual tragedy. The final one-third will need relief. 
This number increases steadily as the period of unemployment 
lengthens. They are recruited from the day laborers, from those 
who never earn much beyond their daily need and are added to 
from those higher in the economic scale, as personal resources 
become exhausted. In Cincinnati a great many of these come 
from our Negro population. In fact, over 50 per cent of the 
families to whom we have given relief are Negroes who com- 
prise but 10 per cent of our population. 
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It is this submerged or almost submerged one-third of the 
unemployed who use up practically all our energies and all our 
resources during an unemployment period. They have little 
credit at any time. They live in congested quarters. Their 
neighbors are like unto themselves. Most of them are peaceable 
home-loving folks who seem to be fated to do the drudgery of 
the world for food, clothing, and shelter with a few simple 
pleasures. They are not to be confused with the permanent re- 
lief clients of social agencies, although some of them, from time 
to time during prosperous years, because of sickness or some 
other untoward event, find themselves in need of assistance. 

The relief program was outlined with this rough grouping of 
the unemployed as a guide. So far as possible, the regular relief 
program of the agencies was permitted to continue with the 
same resources as formerly back of it. In giving numbers, 
amount spent, etc., this fact should be kept in mind. The origi- 
nal relief plans called for immediate consideration of the children 
in these families. Plans were worked out with the Board of Edu- 
cation to furnish two free meals a day to all children recom- 
mended by the teachers or by social agencies. This was done by 
tickets so that no heartaches might result. Clothing was fur- 
nished in the same way and the free distribution of milk was 
increased. The Community Chest agreed to finance relief to 
families and the city to finance work relief and relief to tran- 
sients until private funds were exhausted. 

The present Work Relief program is similar to such programs 
in other unemployment periods. Work is done in parks, play- 
grounds, institutions, everywhere worth while work can be 
found which would not be done as a part of regular routine. 
Men are recommended for this work by the reliefagencies. It has 
attempted to care for about one-third of the constant relief load. 
Men are compensated at the regular hourly wage paid in the 
governmental unit in which the work is being done. Sufficient 
work is provided to give a weekly income of about $8.00. In 
addition, carfare and one meal per day is furnished. Our Re- 
search Committee reports that these men are about 75 per cent 
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efficient. This is a high efficiency for such work. The reason it 
is not higher is to be found in the nature of the work, the un- 
seasonable time it is done, and in many cases, to the character 
of the workmen. 

The relief agencies were instructed by the Community Chest 
to turn no one away in actual need and advised that the Chest 
would be responsible for financing the work. The relief plan 
called for immediate help, if that seemed to be needed, and a 
home visit later. It set an average budget of $25.00 to $30.00 
per month per family, increasing or decreasing according to the 
size of the family, and, in addition, provided clothing, coal, and 
other extras. The Chest has met in full the request of the agen- 
cies for unemployment relief. 

During the emergency the agencies have given relief to ap- 
proximatey 11,000 different families of the unemployed. Their 
monthly load since January 1 has been about 4,500 families. 
In other words, 6,500 families, to whom they have given relief, 
have had other arrangements made for them. Fourteen hundred 
of these have been on the work relief program; arrangement for 
the care of others has been made with relatives and friends, 
churches, and former employers; temporary jobs have been se- 
cured for some of them; in some cases private citizens have 
assumed responsibility. Effort was made to place upon the 
community in a direct way the care of as many as possible of the 
unemployed. There was some fear that subscribers to the Com- 
munity Chest would refuse to give because so much of the un- 
employment relief was not being given by the Community Chest 
agencies. In practice it actually worked out exactly opposite. 
Subscribers gave more liberally in our last campaign because 
they had been brought in direct contact in so many ways with 
unemployment needs. Not one case came to my attention in the 
last campaign of refusal to give becausé¢ of this added burden. 
There was less criticism to meet in the last campaign than any 
of the previous ones. It is a general comment of citizens that 
our case workers have done a magnificent piece of work. 

During the past winter $460,000 has been spent from private 
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funds and $200,000 from public funds on direct unemployment 
relief. Most of this expenditure has been in the last five months. 
The Community Chest raised $150,000 during January and Feb- 
ruary and $60,000 came unsolicited to the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Stabilizing Employment and to the Department of 
Public Welfare. $190,000 of deficits were run from February 15 
to June 1, the beginning of our new fiscal year. In the April 
campaign $250,000 for unemployment relief was included and 
$100,000 Cincinnati’s contribution to the drought relief fund of 
the Red Cross. The regular budget of the agencies called for 
approximately the same amount as the year before, $2,050,000. 
The campaign total of $2,400,000 was oversubscribed by 
$25,000. 

It was apparent even before the April campaign that the 
amount included in the budget for unemployment relief would 
prove to be wholly inadequate. The director of public welfare 
and the director of the Community Chest are jointly responsible 
for the relief program. Together they decided that it would be 
necessary for the city to assume an ever increasing financial 
responsibility for unemployment relief. During the past week a 
budget was prepared for the remainder of this year in which the 
community chest resources for unemployment relief are to be 
supplemented by the city according to monthly needs, with 
some help from the county. After January 1, the city assumes 
full financial responsibility until June 1, 1932. The work will be 
done by the regular agencies as at present. I have unbounded 
admiration for government officials who without reserve thus 
accept responsibility in an emergency. 

It matters not to what extent business may recover during 
the summer and fall—we can expect with absolute certainty, as 
a minimum, as large relief expenditures during the coming 
winter as we had during the past winter. I do not believe pri- 
vate giving can hope to finance the load. Arrangements must 
be made without delay to enlist local governmental support 
sufficient to carry the modest relief program to be found in our 
cities. The program, as it is, is the least that should be expected 
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of any community. I fear with so many community chest cam- 
paigns coming in November that citizens will feel an unjustified 
sense of security if those campaigns succeed. I hope I am 
wrong, but I do not believe any of our communities can depend 
upon private giving to wholly finance unemployment relief dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

Two other committees of our Permanent Committee on Sta- 
bilizing Employment have not been mentioned, namely, those 
on Budget and Finance, and Publicity and Education. My dis- 
cussion, however, has sufficiently covered the work of these 
committees. 

Without attempting to summarize the steps to be taken in 
community organization to meet unemployment needs, I appeal 
to all social workers to do their utmost to keep alive the existing 
widespread desire to achieve something constructive so that the 
blight of unemployment may be destroyed rather than that it 
shall be permitted to destroy our common social life. 


AGENCY AUTONOMY AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION‘ 


Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, the 
New York School of Social Work, New York City 


HE Survey for May, 1931, published two articles under 

the general caption “Social Control in Social Work”— 

one written by Stuart A. Queen and the other by John 
B. Dawson. The combined intent of these articles was to awak- 
en social workers with respect to the existence of a new situation 
and a new perplexity. The strain which has been placed upon 
the machinery of social work during the past two years has 
begun to tell in several directions. Fresh tensions and new con- 
flicts appear to be imminent. Both Queen and Dawson, al- 
though they appeared to represent shades of differing opinion, 
intimated in their prefatory articles that control in social work 
was likely to become less social; that is, more individual and 
dictatorial. Many persons, believing some of the more recent 
developments in social work administration to constitute a 
threat, urged a special session of this Conference to consist not 
of formal addresses but rather of discussions. This session, tak- 
ing its clue from the articles of Messrs. Queen and Dawson, se- 
lected the general topic “Agency Autonomy and Community 
Organization.” 
A. How does the problem present itself to those involved? 

In order to allow the discussion to begin with concrete mate- 
rials, participants were asked to present actual illustrations of 
conflicts between agencies, or between agencies and organiza- 
tions representing the community, such as chests. From the 


t This essay is in reality a sketchy summary of a discussion which lasted for two 
hours. Moreover, it represents the chairman’s interpretation; the discussion leader 
views the results of a conference with a perspective which is not, obviously, that of any 
of the participants; consequently, the reader needs to be warned on two scores, namely, 
(a) he is confronted with a highly condensed summary of a prolonged discussion, and 
(4) the summary represents only one point of view.—E. C. 
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contributions made at this meeting it appears that situations of 
the following order are to be found: 

1. What is the solution for the problem presented in a “‘chest”’ 
city where there are four affiliated Jewish agencies, three of 
which perform satisfactory work whereas the fourth falls below 
the level of acceptable service? Who is to make the decision 
with respect to the agency with low standards? : 

2. Because of financial stringency, a community fund decides 
that its member agencies will not be allowed to pay travel ex- 
penses for those attending the National Conference of Social 
Work. If such allowances were made in the original budget, 
what sort of problem does this situation present? Is financial 
difficulty an adequate reason for preventing social workers from 
attending the national conference? Should they be especially 
urged to attend at a time such as this? 

3. If financial difficulties loom with increasing impressive- 
ness, should not social workers agree to curtailed vacations? Is 
it justifiable for the community fund to make this decision and 
to request member agencies to abide by its provisions? 

4. Should community funds be granted the authority to regu- 
late agency intake during a period of depression such as now 
exists? If funds or chests assume this authority, should case 
workers share in the formulation of the specific recommenda- 
tions? 

5. When an agency appeals to its federation of funds for ad- 
vice concerning limitation of intake and is told that such advice 
will not be given because the federation is unable to provide the 
member agencies with adequate funds, how is the decision with 
respect to intake to be decided? 

6. What authority should the chest or fund or federation ex- 
ercise over the personnel of its member agencies? In times of 
stress and in the interest of economy, is it justifiable for a fund 
to insist upon discharging certain workers? 

7. Where should authority rest concerning salary adjust- 
ments during a period of economic stress? 

Other situations were presented to the conference but the 
above are fairly representative of the kinds of problem preoccu- 
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pation which appeared to characterize the audience. Stated in 
summary form, it seemed that these social workers were im- 
pressed with the fact that the current economic crisis had pre- 
cipitated the need for new sorts of decisions; that some of these 
acute decisions were already being made by community chests 
or funds or federations and in asomewhat peremptory manner; 
and, that new kinds of tensions, frictions, and conflicts were 
arising between agencies and community funds; that is, forms of 
divergence which needed to be candidly confronted. 


B. In an organized community supporting social agencies and a 
federation of such agencies for financing purposes, where does 
decision making power rest in connection with problems such 
as those presented above? 

Power or authority is somehow correlated with responsibility. 
Only those who are prepared to assume responsibility may justi- 
fiably expect to exercise authority. But, responsibility is not a 
simple consideration. A community chest, for example, is re- 
sponsible in the sense that it assumes (a) to distribute the cost 
of an adequate program of social work for the community, (4) to 
secure the necessary funds for this purpose, and (c) to distribute 
such funds among agencies upon an equable basis. The chief 
argument for a community chest is its implied efficiency, and 
this word gives the clue to the chest’s responsibility; it is expect- 
ed to reduce the financial aspects of social work to efficient 
terms. But, it is recognized at once that this generalized re- 
sponsibility becomes complicated when one views it in its three- 
fold aspect, or as follows: 


——- > (a) the community in the sense that it purposes to 
furnish the community with adequate social 
services efficiently operated; 


Community Chest > (b) 


: : the “‘givers,” that is, those persons and groups 
is responsible to & » ’ Pp group 


in the community who furnish the funds for 
social services and may, therefore, expect eco- 
nomical administration; 


——- (c) the agencies who are entrusted with the funds 
and are, therefore, expected to render services 
compatible with expenditures. 
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What degrees and kinds of authority may be presumed to be 
justifiable accompaniments of responsibilities such as those indi- 
cated above? Before the question of community fund responsi- 
bility may be disposed of one needs also to examine the nature 
of agency responsibility. It may be assumed that the social 
agency accepts the following varieties of responsibility: 


+> (a) the community in much the same sense as is the 
chest or fund; 


——-> (d) its clientéle, that is, the citizens to whom it 


The Social Agency renders services; 


is responsible to 


> 


—~> (c) professional standards, that is, the recognized 
aspects of professional work and conduct; 


+> (d) the community fund in the sense that the fund 
makes pledges to the community which can 
only be fulfilled by effective functioning of 
member agencies. 


Examination of these two charts indicates that chests and 
agencies share certain responsibilities; they both assume re- 
sponsibilities on behalf of the community, or the public at 
large; likewise, they both assume that effective services will be 
rendered if adequate funds are made available. It seems clear, 
therefore, that wherever a problem arises in the area of a joint 
responsibility, the solution may only be found by means of 
liberation. But, problems seldom present themselves in this 
clear-cut manner. For example, does the chest assume any de- 
gree of responsibility for the client? What evidences are there 
of this? Again, is the chest in any sense responsible for pro- 
fessional standards among social workers? If the chest assumes 
responsibility of this variety, does it also possess the correspond- 
ing knowledge for making professional discriminations? Ques- 
tions of this sort multiply as the situation is examined, and it 
soon became clear to the participants in this conference that 
it would require numerous discussion sessions to unravel the 
problem in its details. 
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C. Should community chests and agencies agree upon certain rules 
and procedures and thereupon abide by these until the present 
economic crisis has abated? 

In times of crisis it frequently happens that the claims for 
peace exercise a peculiarly potent force. When someone says, 
“Let’s forget our differences and agree to follow a simple rule 
even though it may mean sacrifice for some of us,” there is 
always a tendency to capitulate. Some of the participants in 
this conference appeared to believe that the entire problem of 
relationships between chests and agencies might be solved by 
the simple expedient of deciding upon a few rules. Persons of 
this type appeared to be somewhat irritated by the fact that 
prolonged discussions were undertaken in the interest of a prob- 
lem of this nature when it seemed clearly pertinent that the 
times called for wholehearted cooperation and persistent applica- 
tion to the urgencies of the job. On the other hand, there were 
others, and they appeared to be in the majority, who insisted 
that questions of this sort needed to be confronted before new 
patterns of conduct became solidified. To these it seemed that 
the potentialities of new powers and authorities were such as 
might ultimately endanger the future of social work as a demo- 
cratic discipline and as a truly social profession. Upon this note 
the conference came to a close, namely, that real responsibility 
emerges from functions and cannot be delegated by rule or fiat; 
that its only true integrity is that which it derives from neces- 
sary functions; and that, therefore, continuing discussions were 
needed for the purposes of clarifying the varieties of functions 
related to social work in organized communities. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISION FOR SOCIAL 
WORK STATISTICS ON A 
NATIONAL SCALE 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE OFFICIALS 


Emil Frankel, Director of Research, New Fersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 


TATE leadership in social welfare “can be sound and pro- 
S gressive only if based on adequate data, regularly col- 

lected from the local jurisdictions and from all institu- 
tions and agencies, intelligently analyzed and utilized as the 
source from which constructive suggestions can be drawn.” 
These words of the Committee on National, State, and Local 
Organizations of the 1930 White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection may well be pondered in view of the fact 
that public welfare functions are becoming increasingly im- 
portant in present-day government. 

Attention need not be called to the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of persons are touched either directly or indirectly by 
public and private social welfare activities in the United States, 
that an administrative organization employing a large corps of 
workers is functioning to carry out our manifold social work 
activities, and that the total annual social welfare budget in 
the United States easily runs into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

If the importance of public welfare work needs further attest- 
ing we may call attention to one more fact: recommendations 
affecting social welfare and child welfare were contained in the 
messages of the incoming and outgoing governors in the major- 
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ity of the forty-two states that began their regular legislative 
sessions in January, 1931.’ 

Status of present-day social work statistics—In spite of the 
generally recognized need for the factual basis for social work 
planning it would seem that “in many states, even the most 
essential and simple facts cannot be gathered successfully from 
institutions and agencies because they lack the primary records 
by which such information can be made available,” and that 
“there is little real recognition of the value and province of 
social statistics.’ 

Few state departments of welfare have made any adequate use of the social 
data that they have collected. Here and there may be found a compilation 
of the facts obtained from different social work organizations included in the 


department’s reporting system, but more often there is little or no attempt at 
an analysis of the social or administrative implications of the facts presented. 


Considering statistics of state welfare departments, Dr. 
Ralph G. Hurlin observes that on the whole they are exceeding- 
ly fragmentary and there is lack of comparability from state to 
state.’ “Inquiry reveals deplorable inadequacy in records and 
reports in the welfare field in general,” reports Dr. Pollock. “We 
are still unable to answer many fundamental questions relating 
to dependency, delinquency, disease, or mental or physical de- 
ficiencies. We still lack data to enable us to evaluate the work 
of private and governmental welfare agencies.” 

It is interesting in this connection to consider Porter R. Lee’s 
observation made as a member of President Hoover’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment concerning the available 


* Child Welfare News Summary, United States Children’s Bureau, April 4, 1931, 
Vol. XIII, No. 8. 


2In the preparation of this paper the author has freely drawn upon the published 
reports of the four committees of Section 1V—The Handicapped (White House Confer- 
ence), and upon unpublished reports of the Joint Committee on Statistics of Section 
IV—The Handicapped—and of the Subcommittee on Educational Publicity for 
promoting Social Work Programs of Section IV. A—National, State, and Local Organ- 
izations for the Handicapped. 


3 “Statistics of Social Work,” Social Work Yearbook, 1929. 


4 “Welfare and Institutional Statistics in the United States,” Fournal of the American 
Statistical Association, March, 1931, Supplement. 
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records of the relief operations of American social work organ- 
izations: 

The most serious limitation to the usefulness of social work in the present 
emergency as I see it is the fact that the achievement upon which its present 
status rests is registered almost exclusively in what we may call the “common 
knowledge” of the public and in experience of the personnel of social work. 
Its formulation in a usable record when compared with the need for such a 
record has been almost negligible! There is so great a lack of statistics, de- 
scriptive material, collected facts and interpretation of assembled data grow- 
ing out of our experience that we can give little chapter and verse support to 
our suggestions which is essential in sound planning and continuing leadership. 


Lack of uniformity deplored.—The lack of standardization of 
social work statistics is generally deplored. As one White House 
Conference Committee observes ‘“‘no uniform type of statistics 
is secured, and no common method of gathering them is used. 
What one state department of welfare thinks necessary and 
practicable in the way of reports from agencies under super- 
vision are considered totally unnecessary and impracticable in 
another.” 

This may be illustrated by a recent study, made py the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, of the sta- 
tistical contents of annual reports of twenty-eight of the larger 
institutions for juvenile delinquents scattered all over the 
United States which showed “that in no two could the data 
recorded be easily compared, nor would it be possible to combine 
readily the figures for any two institutions.’’s 

Minimum social work statistics—As much as we might wish 
to create immediately the statistical instruments which should 
enable us to chart the course as well as measure the effects of 
our social work endeavors, we, as public welfare officials, will for 
the moment have to be satisfied with less ambitious statistical 
endeavors. We may well agree with Hurlin, who points out that 
“the primary need for statistics in social work is for simple but 
comparable data for each field concerning the number of persons 
served, their significant characteristics, and the cost of service 


” 


5“Statistics for Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents, 
December, 1930. 


Social Service Review, 
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in terms of money and persons employed” having due regard 
to continuity of and comparability within the record.6 Such 
statistics, simple as they might seem, would well serve the im- 
mediate purposes of the social work agency and form the basis 
for the establishment of social indexes showing “the size and 
distribution of the problems dealt with at given times and also 
their fluctuations and trends over long periods.” 

Programs for the establishment of comprehensive social work 
statistics are being developed in increasing numbers, and 
several scientific committees are now working to standardize 
social statistics.’ There seems to be general agreement as to the 
underlying principles which must apply in securing uniform 
social work statistics. These might be summarized as follows: 

First, an individual record to contain detailed information 
regarding individuals or families dealt with by the social work 
agency. The state department of welfare, in designating par- 
ticular statistical items, to include those points nationally 
agreed upon as being essential in studying the problem. The 
forms to be distributed by the state department of welfare to 
the individual agency. 

Second, statistical tables of nationally standardized form, for 
tabulating the information contained in the individual record 
of the social work agency, to be furnished by the state depart- 
ment of welfare to the local agency. The compiled statistics not 
only to meet the vital purposes of the social work agency itself 
but to be usable, without further adaptation, in current and 


6 “Statistics of Social Work,” op. cit. 


7 For a stimulating discussion regarding the nature of the problems that are en- 
countered when the methods of statistics are applied to social and sociological studies 
see “Statistics in Social Studies,” a series of papers assembled by the Committee on 
Social Statistics of the American Statistical Association and edited by Stuart A. Rice, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


8A program for the development of child welfare statistics in the United States 
based upon a preliminary draft by Ralph G. Hurlin is now being considered by the 
Committee on Statistics of Section IV—The Handicapped—of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. Members of this committee are: Henry W. 
Thurston, chairman, Ralph G. Hurlin, secretary, Emil Frankel, Mary S. Labaree, 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Emma O. Lundberg, Louise McGuire, Rose McHugh, and 
Horatio M. Pollock. 
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annual reports to the agency’s board of managers, to the local 
council of social agencies, to community chest or welfare 
federation, to the local public welfare department, and to the 
state welfare department. 

Third, the state department of welfare to compile its statistics 
from the standardized reports submitted by the agencies under 
its supervision in accordance with the national plan, thus facili- 
tating comparison of like agencies within and without the state, 
permitting the figures of like agencies to be combined for the 
state as a whole, allowing the figures of related agencies to be 
joined to show the interrelationship of social work efforts, and 
finally to make available to a federal agency the data upon 
which a national picture of social work and social work prob- 
lems may be constructed. 

Fourth, the statistics published in reports of the state depart- 
ment of welfare to be presented in such an interesting way and 
to be accompanied by such textual interpretation as to stimu- 
late the individual agency to comparison and self-analysis for 
an evaluation of the social conditions of one community as 
against another. 

Fifth, the state department of welfare to educate the indi- 
vidual institution and agency regarding the importance of 
securing and recording social work data and the uses to which 
it may be put in carrying on the work of the organization, in 
planning the work of the individual institution and agency in 
relation to the social welfare work of the state as a whole. 

Outlook for standard social work statistics favorable —It has 
been pointed out that an essential part of the program of 
developing adequate statistical data for social welfare planning 
must be the work of standardization of social work statistics. 
Recent efforts made in that direction have demonstrated that 
the task of standardizing social work statistics on a national 
scale should not prove insuperable. In this connection may be 
cited the results of an exceedingly important nationwide experi- 
mental census of dependent and neglected children in the care 
of institutions and agencies, made by Miss Emma O. Lundberg 
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for the 1930 White House Conference.’ Miss Lundberg obtained 
from states, representing almost 80 per cent of the population 
of the United States, statistical data sufficiently comparable to 
compile the number of dependent and neglected children under 
care, classified according to type of organization and auspices 
under which conducted and according to types of care rendered. 

Moreover, state departments of welfare are constantly 
broadening their perspective with regard to the value of social 
statistics and are liberally interpreting their duties under the 
law for the collection and publication of records and statistics. 

Responsibility of state welfare departments.—The public wel- 
fare official feels that the key to the development of compre- 
hensive social work statistics in the United States lies in the 
hands of state departments of welfare. Five reasons may be 
advanced: first, in most states the department of welfare is 
legally authorized to require that reports and statistics be kept 
and furnished currently by public and private social work 
organizations; second, because of legal supervisory powers the 
state department of welfare has close relations with the work of 
state owned institutions and agencies as well as with the work 
of local public and private social work institutions and agencies 
throughout the state; third, local public and private social 
service agencies look to the state department of welfare for 
leadership in social welfare matters; fourth, the state depart- 
ment of welfare has the outlook and the resources to stimulate 
uniform record keeping and statistics on a statewide basis; 
fifth, the state department of welfare is the logical unit through 
which agreements regarding standardized social work statistics 
may be reached with other states acting through the medium of 
a federal agency. 

Record keeping of individual institutions and agencies.—The 
experience of the public welfare official would seem to show that 
standardization of social work statistics on either a statewide 
or a nationwide scale will not be accomplished by fiat, nor will 

9 Study made jointly for Section IV. A—National, State, and Local Organizations 


for the Handicapped—and the Joint Committee on Statistics of Section 1V—The 
Handicapped. 
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it be achieved in a day. It must be a living process, utilizing 
the best work that has already been done in the field, a counsel- 
ing together of all those concerned in the administration and 
the program making of social work organizations. Above all, 
the individual institutions and agencies large or small must be 
convinced of the value of good records and statistics, must not 
regard them as unnecessary red tape, but come to look upon 
them as effective tools in accomplishing their daily tasks. 

There is a long list of persons whose pioneer work in the social 
research field we may build upon in developing national social 
work statistics. Just to mention a few of these: Pollack and 
Clark in the mental hygiene field; Claghorn, Ralph, Lundberg, 
Karpf, Deardorff, Hurlin, and Reed in family and child welfare 
work; Lenroot, Nutt, Bates, Warner, Smith, Marshall, and 
Sellin in the delinquency field; Hill, Truesdell, and Mead in the 
field of institutional statistics of all kinds; Davis, Palmer, 
Walker, Whitney, Drolet, Babbitt, and Rankin in public health 
endeavors; Clapp, McMillen, and Jeter in the registration of 
social statistics; and Rubinow, Chapin, Hexter, King, Ogburn, 
Thomas, Pearl, Dublin, Winslow, and Rice in developing 
indexes of social welfare work. 

Federal social work statistics clearing house needed.—It is the 
belief of the public welfare official that the state department of 
welfare in its desire to improve its record keeping and statistical © 
work, generally, to bring it in line with nationally approved 
standards, must needs look to the federal government. 

A certain amount of nationwide standardization of social 
work statistics has been going forward in connection with the 
periodic censuses made by the United States Bureau of the 
Census and recently through its annual collection of institu- 
tional statistics. Through the enactment of a law, authorizing 
the director of the census ‘“‘to compile and publish annually 
statistics relating to crime and to the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent classes,” by the Congress just adjourned, this par- 
ticular phase of the work will be still further advanced. We may 
well accept the statement made by the National Committee for 
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Mental Hygiene that “the importance of the data collected by 
the Census Bureau in these fields can scarcely be estimated. 
They not only provide facts with regard to your institutional 
population but, taken over a period of years, they indicate 
trends and form the basis for estimates for future institutional 
needs.” 

It would seem to the public welfare official that, supplemen- 
tary to the important work carried on by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, the services of an additional federal 
agency might be required to effectively integrate the statistical 
work of the various state departments of welfare. The task of 
this federal agency would be to assume the leadership in devis- 
ing, on a national scale, standardized statistical systems con- 
taining the minimum amount of social data required for an 
interpretation of particular phases of social endeavors, for an 
understanding of underlying social work problems and their 
relation to other phenomena of our social life. 

Because of the demonstrated effectiveness of its work in 
social statistics it would seem advisable to the public welfare 
official to ask the Federal Children’s Bureau to enlarge its 
services so as to be able to function as a national clearing house 
on social statistics. The groundwork for such a service was laid 
by this Bureau when it took over the project in the registration 
of social statistics inaugurated by the University of Chicago by 
a Joint Committee of the Association of Community Chests and 
Councils and the Local Community Research Committee of 
the university. 

With the acceptance by the Federal Children’s Bureau of the 
responsibility for the establishment of a national planning 
board in social work statistics, it would readily find ways and 
means to coordinate the federal statistical services now being 
rendered in the social work field by its own bureau, the United 
States Bureau of the Census, the United States Department of 
Justice, the Office of Education of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Public Health Service, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 
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The Federal Children’s Bureau likewise would find ways and 
means of securing agreement among the different state welfare 
departments regarding standard record forms and uniform 
statistical procedures. 

The importance of a coordinated national service for social 
statistics is fully realized by the public welfare official. He 
feels that such a service would weld together tellingly the 
enormous amount of social data growing out of the recording of 
our manifold efforts toward social amelioration and reconstruc- 
tion, and would furnish a sound basis for the advancement of 
programs of prevention. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE REGISTRA- 
TION OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 


HE four committees of the section on the handicapped, 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and 


Protection, found themselves greatly hampered by the 
lack of accurate information concerning the size or character 
of the problems before them or the success or failure of pro- 
grams for their amelioration. For example, the Committee on 
Delinquency stated that the first difficulty confronting it was 
the absence of an accurate statement as to the amount of de- 
linquency in this country, and whether it is increasing or de- 
creasing, and that the second difficulty was the lack of an ac- 
curate conception as to what actually constitutes delinquency. 
The Committee on Dependency and Neglect said: 

If we are to have readily available any worthwhile body of up-to-date 
knowledge of child dependency in this country, which would throw light on 
many phases of the problem, some method of securing complete and uniform 
reports to some central agency must be established... . . After many years 
of trying various methods of dealing with child dependency, after caring for 
unknown thousands of children, and spending unknown millions of dollars, we 


now have only a few facts and guesses as to what has been accomplished or 
whither we are tending. 


The preliminary draft of the report of the joint committee on 
statistics of the four committees of the section on the handi- 
capped points out that a broad basis for social planning is fur- 
nished by statistics collected currently or at regular intervals, 
in accordance with uniform plans, and states that only through 
such statistics can we measure trends in extent of the problem 
dealt with or services rendered. 

There are two principal methods of collecting national statis- 
tics: first, the census, taken at intervals and covering the entire 
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nation, and based on reports obtained by enumerators or 
through questionnaires; and second, statistics obtained at regu- 
lar intervals or currently from states, communities, or agencies 
undertaking to furnish such statistics regularly in accordance 
with a uniform plan set up by a national agency. Such commu- 
nities or agencies may be said to form a “‘registration area,”’ ad- 
mission to which should be based upon conformity with certain 
standards of reporting. The experience of the United States 
Bureau of the Census in establishing a birth registration area, 
which has expanded from ten states in 1915 to forty-six in 1931, 
suggests a method which may be developed also in the more 
difficult field of social statistics. The preliminary draft of the 
joint committee report on statistics previously referred to points 
out that the periodic census yields less reliable data than the 
registration area system, though it has the advantage of quickly 
furnishing information for the country as a whole, and that 
increasing emphasis should be placed upon the more reliable, 
if slower, method of developing registration areas in various 
fields of social accounting. 7 
For some years the Children’s Bureau has been collecting, 
from expanding areas, annual statistics of employment certifi- 
cates issued to children, as one index of trends in child labor, 
and of the work of juvenile courts. With a view to determining 
the extent and kinds of treatment provided for children as part 
of communitywide social programs, the Children’s Bureau took 
over on July 1, 1930, the project for the registration of social 
statistics which had been developed by a joint committee of the 
American Association of Community Chests and Councils and 
the Local Community Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago. This project was inaugurated in 1927 and annual 
reports were issued for 1928 and 1929. The plan involved 
monthly reports collected by the local community chests or 
councils and showed services given to individuals and families, 
amounts of relief given, staff, costs (reported annually), and 
certain other items, by agencies dealing with dependency, de- 
linquency, and health. Two years of experience had indicated 
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the possibility of enlisting local cooperation in assembling the 
reports and the eagerness of many of those engaged in social and 
health work, for some measure of volume of work, types of 
service given, and costs. The need for development of the proj- 
ect by an agency equipped to carry it on and expand it over a 
long period resulted in a request that the Children’s Bureau 
take it over, and this was done after additional funds had been 
secured from Congress for the purpose. 

The program developed by the joint committee has been 
carried on with but slight modification by the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Reports on court work for delinquent, dependent, and 
neglected children were dropped, since the Bureau already had 
in operation a plan of collecting juvenile court statistics from a 
wider area. Registration in most of the remaining fields will be 
maintained either for the purpose of providing a measure of 
direct service to children or to show community child welfare 
needs in relation to other social services. 

Statistics are now collected from thirty-eight cities, and three 
others are trying out the plan for a probationary period of one 
year. It is hoped that the area can soon be made more repre- 
sentative than at present by the addition of two or three Pacific 
Coast cities, since that section of the country is not yet suffi- 
ciently represented. Each of the cities is required to report in at 
least twelve of seventeen fields, five fields being required of 
all cities, namely, family welfare and relief, child care, pub- 
lic health nursing, clinic and dispensary out-patient service, 
and hospital in-patient service. In each field to be included, the 
plan is to have reporting at least 80 per cent complete for the 
area covered. (This means 80 per cent of the total service 
rendered in any field in the community, not 80 per cent of the 
agencies working in a given field.) All of the areas are metro- 
politan areas, though some include territory outside the princi- 
pal city, and some are countywide. In each area a representa- 
tive of the community chest or council is designated as local 
supervisor. Monthly statements are issued by the Children’s 
Bureau to the agencies reporting, and an annual report is pre- 
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pared. Special articles are published from time to time in the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

Although a great deal of progress has been made during the 
years that the plan has been in operation, in definitions, classifi- 
cations, and development of forms for reports, there are many 
difficult problems still to be solved before the figures in all fields 
can be regarded as accurate and comparable. In solving these 
problems the Bureau has the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee, which is the former joint committee with some changes 
and additions, of which the chairman is Raymond Clapp. 

A very valuable part of the plan which had been developed 
before the Children’s Bureau took it over and which has been 
continued is the cooperation with various national associations, 
through joint committees, in developing statistical handbooks 
in various fields. A tentative draft of a handbook of medical 
social service statistics, prepared by a committee whose chair- 
man is Agnes H. Schroeder of Cleveland, is now available in 
mimeographed form, and a handbook of public health nursing 
statistics is nearly completed. 

Statistics are of value only as they lead to greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems involved and the 
services rendered, and, through such understanding, become 
guides to social action. Interesting examples of the use to which 
these statistics, and similar ones, have been put locally have 
been given at other meetings during the week. The figures of 
greatest immediate national interest, because of the unemploy- 
ment situation, are those showing relief given to families and to 
homeless and transient persons. 

The use of social statistics in forecasting employment condi- 
tions was foreshadowed in the social statistics report for 1929. 
Comparing monthly relief expenditures for 1928 and 1929, it 
was shown that for each of the first three months of 1929 family 
relief expenditures were less than for the corresponding month 
of 1928, but beginning with April—six months before the Wall 
Street crash—such expenditures were consistently higher than 
in 1928. 
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During none of the summer months of 1929 were relief expenditures as low 
as in the corresponding months of 1928..... In other words, relief expendi- 
tures during the summer of 192g did not fall to the level that might have been 
expected. They were the forerunner of mounting expenditures during the fall 
and winter of 1929 that not only denote a need of major proportions but that 
also reflect the struggle of the agencies to rise to meet the need. 


The Children’s Bureau had hardly gotten well started in the 
work of taking over the collection of social statistics from 
metropolitan areas—the week, in fact, in which its advisory 
committee had appointed a committee on relief statistics to 
consider the extension of reporting over a larger area for this 
field—an urgent request came from the president’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment for immediate collection, at first 
by telegraph, of monthly reports of family relief, and service to 
the transient and homeless in cities of 50,000 population and 
over. The reports in these fields which had been collected 
through the registration of social statistics furnished the nucleus 
for this information. They were supplemented by statistics 
from the Russell Sage Foundation for a number of cities of 
100,000 and over not included in the registration area, furnished 
monthly since last October through the courtesy of that or- 
ganization. These data were supplemented by direct com- 
munication to community chests or to family welfare agencies 
in all cities of 50,000 and over not already reporting to the 
Children’s Bureau or the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Beginning with a summary for September, 1930, statistics 
secured from these various sources have been compiled monthly 
by the Children’s Bureau for the Employment Committee. 
Occasionally additional inquiries have been sent out at the re- 
quest of that committee. A two-year tabular summary was 
made available in planographed form to cooperating cities and 
other organizations interested, and an article covering reports 
for 100 cities for the same two-year period, was published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for April, 1930. The latter showed a re- 
lief expenditure for family welfare in these cities of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 in 1930—an increase of 89 per cent over 
1929. During the first quarter of 1931 expenditures continued to 
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mount, the peak being reached in March. The greatest increases 
in 1930, as compared with 1929, were shown in the North Cen- 
tral, Middle Atlantic, and New England states, expenditures in 
the cities reporting in the North Central states having increased 
163.9 per cent. Expenditures by both private agencies and pub- 
lic departments increased notably, but figures for 75 cities of 
50,000 and over show that 72 per cent of the family relief ex- 
penditures, exclusive of mothers’ aid and veterans’ relief, were 
made by public agencies in 1930, as compared with 60 per cent 
in 1929. Relief given by agencies serving veterans only, and 
relief given in the form of mothers’ aid, were not included in the 
special relief tabulations. The latter is less affected than other 
forms of family relief by seasonal and economic changes. 

The response received to requests for statistical information 
during this time when workers in family welfare and relief agen- 
cies have been carrying such desperately heavy burdens has 
been amazing. For example, on a Wednesday in the third week 
of April the president’s Committee for Employment requested 
information as to whether the spring season had brought a large 
drop in the need for relief. Telegrams were sent to 100 cities and 
100 per cent returns were received so promptly that the tabu- 
lated information was in the hands of the committee by the 
following Monday. 

Circumstances have required special attention to be given to 
the family welfare field during the past year. Development of 
more adequate plans for collection of statistics of service to 
dependent and neglected children is urgently needed. Special 
problems are encountered here, because many agencies and 
institutions serve entire states or are even interstate in their 
operations. A committee has been appointed to consider this 
field, and it is planned to utilize the work that has been done 
by the Committee on Statistics of the section on the handi- 
capped of the White House Conference. The cooperation of 
state departments receiving or authorized to receive reports 
from children’s agencies and institutions is essential, and en- 
couraging contacts looking toward such cooperation have been 
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made in several states through the two field workers assigned 
to the social statistics project by the Children’s Bureau. The 
Bureau’s forms and instructions in the children’s field will 
probably be modified next year so as to facilitate utilization of 
statewide plans. Such national organizations as the Child Wel- 
fare League of America and the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials can be particularly helpful in this field. 

One of the important by-products of the project is the experi- 
ence it affords in cooperation of local agencies through the chest 
or council, and of state departments, nationwide voluntary or- 
ganizations, and a federal bureau, in developing coordinated 
programs which represent a pooling of experience in formulating 
and coordinating effort in reaching the desired objectives. 


INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS FOR 
PRISON OFFICIALS 


Sanford Bates, Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Fustice, Washington 


O LONG as the sole function of the prison was to prevent 
inmates from escaping and to make them reasonably 
miserable while they remained, the job of the prison 

officer was a simple one and required no special training or ex- 
perience. Ten years ago when I first became interested in the 
management of prisons in Massachusetts I might not have been 
surprised to find that one and the same civil service register 
provided candidates for bridge draw tenders, ferry deckhands, 
and prison guards. One reason perhaps why in the not very far 
distant past so many of our penitentiaries were firmly in the 
grasp of party politics was the feeling that anybody could be a 
warden. 

With the development of newer and higher standards of 
management in our penal institutions, with the growing realiza- 
tion that society is not sufficiently protected unless an attempt 
is made to turn men out of prison better equipped than when 
they went in, and with the tendency on the part of our com- 
munities to be dissatisfied with the ineffective way in which our 
prisons and reformatories have been conducted, the job of prison 
management has become much more difficult and complex. 

We have assumed, perhaps without much evidence to war- 
rant such assumption, that men who have suffered the depriva- 
tion and isolation of a prison experience would not want to re- 
peat it and that those who had heard or imagined what such 
deprivations were would be careful not to merit such a visitation 
upon themselves. We have assumed that the mere sojourn in a 
prison or reformatory would be sufficient to keep those who 
experienced it in the paths of rectitude. Statements were rather 
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freely made of the high proportion of cures which had been 
effected by many of our reformatories, but it was not until Dr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck made their scientifically conducted 
and carefully checked survey of 500 criminal careers that we had 
much real evidence on the subject. They followed the after- 
careers of a group of young men discharged from one of the best 
reformatories in the country. It is true that the years in which 
they studied were the abnormal years of the war and it is also 
true that the handling of these same reformatories has improved 
considerably in the fifteen years that have elapsed since they 
were discharged. The fact remains, however, that 60 per cent 
of these young men relapsed into crime and a considerable 
further percentage had later difficulties with the law. This was 
but one piece of evidence, albeit the most thorough and con- 
vincing which has been accumulated in recent years, which has 
led us to doubt the entire efficacy of punishment as an improv- 
ing experience or as a crime deterrent. What, therefore, must be 
superimposed upon punishment if we are to succeed in reducing 
the amount of recidivism? 

People’s conduct will no doubt continue to be affected by re- 
wards for good conduct as well as penalties for bad. A wise 
parent, however, while he will not spare the rod at the proper 
time will have but little success in the training of children if he 
relies upon that exclusively. With the prison administrator as 
with the parent, the force of example, mental and physical 
training, and the inculcation of higher ideals are potent and 
hopeful supplements to penal discipline. 

We are coming to insist that the prison give thorough psy- 
chiatric examinations, adequate physical prophylaxis, trade 
training, educational opportunities, stimulating books to read, 
a limited amount of constructive recreation, and a prison staff 
or personnel who are worthy of emulation. Thus, we see that 
the modern prison offers opportunities for service which cannot 
be thoroughly met by the type of person qualified to fill the 
position of traditional prison officer. 

The prison guard of the future must have for his equipment 
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courage, resourcefulness, muscular energy, presence of mind, 
personal dignity, and a ready sympathy which we often, if not 
usually, find in the prison guard of today. But if he is to fulfil 
the newer demands, he must have as well some intelligent idea 
of what his job is all about and how he can go to work to accom- 
plish it. 

We do not allow our children to be taught except by teachers 
highly trained for the purpose and experienced in their pro- 
fessions. Their job is not so difficult, although somewhat safer, 
than the average reformatory officers. We pay the presidents 
of our colleges and universities large salaries and we give them 
the pick of the communities on which to work. We expect our 
wardens and superintendents to be not only jailers and disci- 
plinary officers but to be keen business men capable of carrying 
on an industrial enterprise, to know something about education, 
psychiatry, architecture, and agriculture, and withal, to be stu- 
dents of human nature. They must be courageous, tactful, re- 
sourceful, and patient, and yet we pay them in most cases star- 
vation wages. 

It is well, therefore, that we find, wherever thoughtful men 
assemble nowadays, a growing insistence upon the training of 
persons who are to be placed in charge of the prisons and refor- 
matories. At the international Penal and Penitentiary Congress 
held at Prague in the summer of 1930, we find the following reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the representatives of 55 coun- 
tries of the world: 

All officials of penal administration should be trained and formed specially 
for their particular functions. The higher officials should have a higher educa- 
tion. It is essential to have special schools and classes for the education of the 


officials, directors, and superintendents. Candidates must be chosen for their 
special aptitudes and qualities, and when chosen, must have adequate salary. 


The conviction that prison officers should be given a broader 
view of their job was borne in upon me some years ago. For two 
successive seasons in Massachusetts in the Department of Cor- 
rection, with which I happen to have been formerly connected, 
prison officers were provided during the winter months with a 
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series of lectures by experts in various fields. In 1928 and 1929 
these lectures were made the subject of a full time university ex- 
tension course adopted under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. The course, which was attended 
by 107 people, consisted of thirty lectures of two hours in dura- 
tion and led, after the necessary examination, to the award of a 
certificate. The Civil Service Commission agreed to give weight 
to the possession of such a certificate in the grading of personnel 
for the prison and reformatory service. 

Shortly after my connection with the Federal Prison Service, 
the opportunity was presented to establish a school for prison 
officers in connection with the United States Detention Head- 
quarters in New York City. With the help of Dr. Hasting H. 
Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation, studies were made of the 
few existing schools of prison officers and the proper curriculum 
was arranged. So far as we know, the only existing American 
school of the kind was in the city of New York where Com- 
missioner Patterson had established a training institute for 
guards in the New York City prison service. Similar schools 
had existed in England and training periods of limited duration 
have been provided in some Continental countries. Otherwise 
the school for federal prison officers now firmly established in 
New York is the first of its kind in this country. Mr. Jesse O. 
Stutsman in November, 1929, was chosen as the superintendent 
of this.new venture and it is my firm belief that no more quali- 
fied penologist could have been selected for this work. He has 
the viewpoint of a scholar, the sympathy of one who under- 
stands human nature, and the experience of a practical institu- 
tion man. His book on Curing the Criminal is an excellent state- 
ment of the ideals of the modern penology. I can do no better 
than quote from a recent statement of Mr. Stutsman in describ- 
ing the objects of the school: 

On January 2, 1930, the school opened with a class of twenty-eight newly 
recruited officers selected by the Civil Service. Commission. The next two 
classes aggregating one hundred men were instructed at Atlanta to give some 


of the officers at the Federal Penitentiary an opportunity to take the course. 
While taking the course, student officers are paid the salary of a Federal Peni- 
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tentiary guard, with living allowances. The total remuneration is $1,860 a 
year. At the completion of a four-months’ course, if they meet the standards 
required by the school, they are eligible for appointment to one of the Federal 
institutions as guards, and remain in a probationary status for an additional 
eight months, during which they are given further training at the institution 
to which they are assigned. The certificate of graduation from the school may 
be withheld until the successful completion of the total probationary period of 
one year. 

The general purpose of the school is to train officers to think intelligently 
on the practical problems of prison duty; to give them an adequate under- 
standing of the historical and sociological background of modern corrective 
service to help them to understand the human material with which they have 
to deal; and to impress them with the importance and constructive value of 
the work in which they are to engage. Physical training, instruction in first 
aid, and the use of firearms are given in order that the officer may be able to 
meet emergencies. Throughout the course, the emphasis is placed on methods 
of controlling men by intelligence and leadership rather than by force. 

The course proper extends over a period of four months with five lectures 
or recitations each week, and frequent written and oral examinations. During 
the course each candidate is required to do a prescribed amount of parallel 
reading on all topics presented in the lectures, and a written thesis is required 
from each student on a subject related to the management of a prison or cor- 
rective agency. Some of the general subjects taught in the course are as fol- 
lows: The history of early punishment depicting many of the atrocities com- 
mitted through the vindictive and retaliative motives. When the class finishes 
the recital, they recognize that crime cannot be quelled by inhuman measures, 
but that it thrives on severe penalties. 

They have considerable instruction on the causes of crime, hereditary and 
environmental influences to give them a better understanding of the making of 
the criminal. They recognize that crime has its origin in society, and are made 
more scientific in their diagnosis of the prisoners whom they will have the 
responsibility of correcting. The nature of the criminal is discussed as to types, 
races, mentality, illiteracy, lack of adjustments, subnormality, abnormality, 
and other phases of individual personality. The background of the prisoner is 
stressed, dwelling at length upon the psychopathic and neurotic, psychotic 
behavior problems. They learn something about the important work of the 
psychiatrist in an institution, and the relation of mental abnormalities to dis- 
ciplinary problems. Proper methods of classification are discussed. They are 
given a comprehensive picture of many existing penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, in America and other countries, with the good and bad qualities of 
each stressed. The development of the reformatory idea and its operation in 
America and abroad are discussed. 

They are drilled on the functions of various departments of the prison. 
The sanitation, dietary department, employment of prisoners, trades instruc- 
tion and remuneration for labor. The problems of the disciplinarian, recrea- 
tion, rewards versus punishment, the warden, the deputy warden, the clothing 
and laundry departments, and every phase of internal management of the 
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prison. They become acquainted with the many problems of the medical de- 
partment, the handling of contagions, etc. They understand the value of the 
educational department, the library, and the work of the Chaplain and reli- 
gious influence. Parole, probation, courts, police, social agencies and other 
coordinating agencies are discussed, and they become acquainted with their 
functions so well as to be in harmony with them. 

Seven and one-half to ten hours each week are spent in floor exercises for 
physical training, such as setting-up exercises, boxing, wrestling, jiu jitsu, the 
proper use of firearms and first aid to the injured. This gives them confidence 
in themselves as to their ability to handle an unruly prisoner without the use 
of weapons. An example of the value of this physical training is shown by the 
use made of it in the subsequent service of one of the graduates. The class was 
taught a jiu jitsu trick in meeting the attack of two men, one of whom had a 
knife, club or other weapon. This student was doing guard duty in one of the 
prison camps. He was sent without a gun or a club into the country to hunt 
for two desperate fellows who had escaped. He came upon them suddenly 
after night. He held out his hand as though he had a revolver, and they put 
up their hands. When he had gotten near enough for them to see that he was 
unarmed, they rushed upon him. One of them had a dangerous knife. He met 
the attack of this man and sent the knife whirling to the grass at the side of 
the road, captured the man with a left hammerlock, and when the other fellow 
struck at him, captured him also with a right hammerlock, leading them both 
into camp. 

At all times, including Saturdays and Sundays, when not engaged in the 
above class work and exercises, the student officers are required to perform 
actual service at the Detention Headquarters in order to learn prison duties 
by experience. During the last six weeks of the course, the entire responsibility 
of conducting the institution is placed upon the class for twenty-four hour 
periods once each week. There are studies of special hazards, and the students 
are required to work out practical problems of strategy based on actual situa- 
tions arising in the daily routine. Visits are made to courts and other penal 
institutions, and class discussion of their good and bad features is held. 

During the course the candidate is graded as to his intelligence, and capaci- 
ty to learn, alertness, punctuality, accuracy, neatness and orderliness, poise 
and deportment, diligence, judgment and common sense, initiative and re- 
sourcefulness, co-operativeness with fellows and the administrative execution 
of work, courage, attitude towards prisoners, honesty, sobriety, character and 
general fitness. Information on these points is passed on to the warden to 
whose institution he is assigned for service when the course is completed. 
Plans are being formulated for a continuation course of at least two or three 
months after the officer enters on duty and for extension courses for officers 
who entered the service before the school was opened. It is planned eventually 
to intersperse the training course for new officers with shorter courses for 
guards already in the service, who will be transferred to New York for instruc- 
tion. 
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There have been graduated from this school and absorbed 
into the federal prison service 131 specially trained prison 
guards, 21 more have failed to make the grade and 6 have re- 
signed during their training. Such a training is no guaranty of 
the integrity and desirability of a man as a prison guard. This 
school has had its share of failures. Obvious difficulties will 
arise in absorbing these newer recruits in the ranks of the tradi- 
tional prison guards. One or two such difficulties have arisen, 
but with the help of the splendid group of wardens we now have 
in our federal institutions, they have been smoothed over with 
relatively little difficulty. It speaks volumes for Mr. Stutsman’s 
training and for the type of men who received it that they have 
been received in most cases with enthusiasm and gratitude by 
the wardens in our existing institutions. 

It may be reasonable to assume, therefore, that the prison 
guards of the future will have a broader outlook and a clearer 
vision as to the difficult job which they have undertaken. It 
was early realized with us, however, that this was not the whole 
solution of the problem. We could not hope to train the rank 
and file of prison employees up to the point where they would 
be expert character analysts capable of filling the difficult réle 
of exemplar and teacher. 

We have, therefore, provided for a higher grade of prison 
employe which we call warden’s assistants. These men receive 
higher salaries, ranging as high as $3,000, and must be men of 
high scholastic ability with special training in social work. They 
will fill the positions of parole officer, recreation director, libra- 
rian, morale officer, research assistant, and other positions 
whose duties will be more specifically that of individualizing our 
prison treatment and solving the particular problem of each 
man. 

The position of warden’s assistant, known under its civil 
service designation as assistant director of social work, with 
salaries ranging from $2,600 to $3,100 a year, carries the follow- 
ing requirements for education and experience: 
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Applicants must have been graduated from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing; and, in addition, must have had at least two years of profes- 
sional experience under a recognized social agency in the field of social in- 
vestigation, social case work, mental hygiene, or comparable experience of 
equivalent value in the field of delinquency; provided, that in lieu of each year 
of the required experience there may be substituted one year of postgraduate 
study in social service administration or in social sciences in an institution of 
recognized standing. 


The position of junior warden’s assistant, which carries the 
title of junior director of social work, with a salary range of 
$2,000 to $2,500 a year, requires the following: 

Applicants must have been graduated from a college or university of rec- 
ognized standing, with courses in social economics. 

Applications will be accepted from senior students in the above-described 
institutions subject to their furnishing during the existence of the eligible 
register resulting from this examination proof of actual graduation, which 
proof should consist of a certified or photostat copy of diploma, or a letter or a 
brief certificate from the proper college officer. The names of senior students 
who attain eligibility in the examination may be certified and provisional ap- 
pointment may be made at any time their names are reached for certification 
during the existence of the eligible register, but such eligibles may not enter 
on duty until they have furnished proof of actual graduation. 


Upon the first examination for these two grades which was 
held last summer, 21 persons qualified in the senior grade and 
32 in the junior grade. Four of these men are now employed at 
the Leavenworth Penitentiary and are having the enthusiastic 
support of the warden at that point. Money has been appro- 
priated and will be available July 1 for the employment of 27 
more trained employes of this sort. Much depends of course 
upon their being tactful, common sense individuals with a sense 
of humor and an infinite stock of patience, but their qualifica- 
tion and appointment seem to us to be a substantial step toward 
the establishment of a program for individualized penal treat- 
ment. 

For the first time in history the warden and deputy warden 
of our newly authorized institutions are to be chosen from the 
civil service register. A system of promotional examination will 
be devised whereby the trained officer may become the experi- 
enced deputy and, eventually, the warden of the prison. 
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The importance of having competent men in our penitentiary 
service cannot be denied. There is no longer any excuse for dis- 
missing the subject with the bland remark that anybody can be 
a prison guard. Intelligence and the application of scientific 
principles have worked wonders in other fields of human activi- 
ties, who knows but what it may, in the fulness of time, do the 
same for this difficult and long neglected business of being our 
brother’s keper. 

A proper concern for the protection of the public and its law- 
abiding members demands that the attempt be made. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF DURING THE 
CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCY 


Ralph G. Hurlin and Anne E. Geddes, Department of 
Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City 


URING the past two and one-half years the Department 
1) of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation has been 
attempting to compile and publish current monthly 
statistics of the operations of all important agencies administer- 
ing outdoor relief, that is, relief to families in their own homes 
as contrasted with institutional aid, in a group of 81 large cities 
in this country and Canada. It is the purpose of this paper to 
summarize this evidence briefly in order to show quantitatively 
what tendencies have been operating in the administration of 
relief in the larger cities during this unemployment emergency. 
Before doing this, however, it will be helpful to indicate what 
tendencies were operating before the present business depression 
set in. A study made early in the year 1926, covering the decade 
1916-25," affords eyidence for the period of the war and the 
years immediately following it. In this study, an attempt was 
made to secure information from all outdoor relief-giving agen- 
cies in 36 cities in the United States, all except one of over 
100,000 population. Ninety-six agencies reported annual figures 
for the study; 65 for the full ten years. It is of passing interest 
to note that at that time only 26 of the 96 agencies were able to 
report monthly figures on number of families aided and amounts 
of relief given. Outstanding results of this study were these: 
The amount of relief increased in each year except 1923, 
amounting in actual dollars to over 200 per cent during the dec- 
ade; corrected for change in the purchasing power of money, 
* “The Mounting Bill for Relief,” by Ralph G. Hurlin, The Survey, November 15, 
1926, pp. 207-9. 
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the rise in relief was found to occur chiefly in the two depression 
years, 1921 and 1922; the drop in 1923 was slight and the level 
of 1922 was again reached in 1925; increase was found in the 
relief expenditures of both public and private agencies, but was 
somewhat greater for the public than for the private agencies 
reporting. 

The trend of relief since 1925 is indicated in Figure 1, which 
presents two indexes of relief expenditures for private family 
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Fic. 1.—Two indexes of relief expenditures of private family case work agencies, 


January, 1926, to May, 1931. 


agencies reporting monthly statistics to our office since the be- 
ginning of 1926. One of these indexes is for 37 agencies located 
in 28 cities. It records a very gradual upward trend underlying 
marked seasonal changes, and, in 1931, reflects the large expan- 
sion of relief due to unemployment. The other curve represents 
only 1g agencies, which are included in the 37. These 19 agen- 
cies were selected at the end of 1926 as being more likely than 
the other 18 to reflect emergency needs for relief in their com- 
munities. This much smaller group shows the same regularity 
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of seasonal fluctuation and the same upward trend over the 
period, but gives earlier evidence of the unemployment emer- 
gency, the curve rising sharply i in the winter of 1930. It also 
records much greater expansion of relief expenditures in 1931. 

These two indexes, which have been continued from month 
to month during the past four years, seem to indicate that the 
operations of relief-giving agencies are in general characterized 
by a high degree of regularity and that on the score of quality 
as well as significance, they deserve a place with other statistical 
series which are being used for recording and interpreting current 
changes in economic and social conditions. 

Our effort to compile more comprehensive outdoor relief 
statistics, begun early in 1929, was limited to the 81 cities in the 
United States and Canada which, according to estimates then 
available, were believed to have over 115,000 population. The 
1930 census figures reveal that a few are somewhat smaller, but 
all have more than 100,000 population. This limit was chosen 
arbitrarily as giving a sufficiently large group of cities to repre- 
sent general tendencies. 

We are now collecting monthly reports of families aided and 
amounts of relief given from about 475 agencies or divisions of 
public departments. For the most part, reports are obtained 
from these agencies directly, although in a few cities they are 
secured from local bureaus of social statistics. Much effort has 
been made to encourage promptness of reporting. Each month 
an analysis of the data collected for the preceding month is sent 
to the contributing agencies to compensate for the labor of re- 
porting. 

We should like to refer to the generous cooperation which has 
been given us by both public and private agencies. In only one 
or two instances have reports been refused for lack of interest in 
the project. In the case of several important agencies in large 
cities, however, the records could not yield the desired reports. 
It is worth mentioning that one or two agencies disbursing large 
amounts of relief make no accounting of the number of families 
receiving relief or of the amount so spent from month to month. 
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In other agencies, although the amounts given to individual 
families are recorded, no provision is made for summarizing or 
balancing accounts. Although it is evident that the importance 
of keeping detailed records of relief expenditures is gradually 
being recognized, there are still large agencies in which the 
secretary of the general executive compiles in her spare time, if 
any, the only statistical records that are made of the work 
carried on. Our records for certain cities, therefore, are not yet 
complete. 
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Fic. 2.—Expenditures for pension, non-pension, and wage relief, January, 1929, 
to May, 1931. 


Figure 2 represents the course of three categories of outdoor 
relief over the period January, 1929, through May, 1931. As 
192g was a year of business prosperity, it gives a useful contrast 
for comparison of relief expenditures during the depression 
period. The “‘pension” curve in the figure represents 60 public 
agencies aiding two special classes of beneficiaries, mothers and 
the aged. Aid to a third special class, the blind, which is small 
in aggregate, might also have been included without affecting 
the curve noticeably. Relief to these special classes underwent 
small change from month to month, though it increased gradu- 
ally until the beginning of 1931, when old age relief was in- 
augurated in the cities of New York State. 

The “‘non-pension” curve represents 241 public or private 
agencies giving ordinary relief to families. This curve shows the 
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expected seasonal changes, and the large increase caused by 
the emergency. In the summer of 1923, it is interesting to note, 
the pension and the non-pension curves are at the same level. Or- 
dinary relief increased greatly in the winter of 1929-30 and 
much more in that of 1930-31, in both years reaching a peak in 
March. Reduced to relative numbers, relief expenditures in 
March of each year were as follows: 192g—100; 1930—174; 
1931—415. In other words, the relief expenditures of this group 
of 241 agencies administering ordinary dependency aid in- 
creased more than 300 per cent from March, 1929, to March, 
1931. 

The third curve in Figure 2 represents an emergency type of 
relief which has been experimented with on a large scale in many 
cities during the past winter; that is, wages paid to unemployed 
persons for work on “made-work”’ projects. We now have rec- 
ords of such relief in 23 of the 81 cities. Private emergency 
committees raised very large sums for distribution in this man- 
ner in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. So far as we have 
been able to learn, only in Cincinnati and Bridgeport was wage 
relief utilized as a community measure in the preceding winter, 
and there the amounts expended were relatively small. Some 
difficulty has been met in obtaining satisfactory records of this 
type of relief, partly because the amounts representing wage re- 
lief payments were frequently not segregated from expenditures 
for administration and materials. In communities where public 
departments have carried on work relief projects, it has been 
difficult to distinguish “made-work”’ operations conducted spe- 
cifically for relief from expansion of normal public works. Our 
aim has been to include projects in which special arrangements 
were made to give work only to persons unemployed and 
definitely in need of assistance, but we are not sure that we have 
been able to do this in all cases. While our data on made-work 
wages are somewhat less satisfactory than those for other types 
of relief, we believe that they indicate reasonably well the rela- 
tive extent to which this form of emergency relief has been 
utilized. 
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Because normal relief resources have been so severely taxed 
in every large city during the emergency, unusual interest 
attaches to the question of whether public or private funds have 
been more relied upon to meet the abnormal need. Figure 3 
shows the share of relief from public and private sources during 
the three months of largest relief expenditures thus far—Janu- 
ary to March, 1931. The figures are complete or nearly com- 
plete for 75 cities, and contain also a considerable part of the 
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Fic. 3.—Proportion of total outdoor relief during first quarter of 1931 from pub- 
lic and private sources. 


total outdoor relief granted in the 6 additional cities. The first 
circle represents an aggregate exclusive of wage relief of 
$31,300,000, of which public agencies spent 69 per cent, and 
private agencies, 31 per cent. The second circle, which includes 
$8,300,000 of wage relief, represents $39,600, 000, of which pub- 
lic agencies spent $9 per cent and private agencies 41 per cent. 
Private agencies, it will be noted, in these three months con- 
tributed much more relief in the form of wages than did public 
agencies. These proportions would be changed somewhat were 
later months included, because some of the very large private 
emergency funds, such as those in New York, Chicago, and 
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Philadelphia, were giving out toward the end of the winter 
quarter. In New York, when private emergency funds for 
made-work relief were exhausted, they were replaced by public 
funds. On the other hand, some of the large public relief ex- 
penditures such as those in Detroit were reduced sharply during 
the spring months. 

From the figures which we have so far compiled, it would 
appear that public funds contributed about three-fourths of the 
total outdoor relief in this group of cities in both 1929 and 1930. 
Our more complete figures for the first quarter of 1931 seem to 
indicate a reduction in the proportion expended from public 
funds, whether wage relief is included or excluded from the 
comparison. Comparison of the winter quarter of this year with 
the whole of the two preceding years is not entirely safe, how- 
ever, since public relief in summer normally represents a larger 
proportion of the total than in winter, due to the fact that public 
pension relief to mothers, the aged, and the blind, does not 
suffer seasonal reduction. 

Comparisons which we have made during recent months with 
the same month in the preceding year for many individual cities 
give conflicting evidence on this point. In some cities the pro- 
portion from public funds has increased greatly, in others it has 
decreased greatly, while in a larger number there seems to have 
been no great change. It is yet too soon to say whether, on the 
whole, public funds have been drawn upon relatively more 
heavily than private funds for emergency needs, but it seems 
probable that this has not been the case. 

In Figures 4 and 5 relief trends since January, 1929, are illus- 
trated for several groups of agencies and for selected cities. The 
curves in both diagrams are based on aggregate figures. Both 
figures are plotted on ratio backgrounds, so that the curves 
depict relative or proportional rather than absolute rises and 
declines in the amounts plotted. 

In Figure 4, it will be observed, the curves for general public 

relief, for veterans’ relief, which is also public, for nonsectarian 
agencies, and for Catholic agencies, are extremely similar. The 
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Jewish curve stands in sharp contrast to these in its smaller 
seasonal fluctuation and in the much less marked rise during 
the depression period. Mothers’ aid shows a strikingly regular 
curve with a consistent upward trend, while old age relief has 
increased within this period from an insignificant amount in 
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Fic. 4.—Relief by type of agency, January, 1929, to May, 1931 


1929 to one of the larger categories of relief in early 1931. This 
class of aid is destined to become much larger as old age relief 
laws already enacted become operative in additional states, 
notably Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

The curves for 14 cities in Figure 5 are intended chiefly to 
illustrate the very variable experience of different cities with 
respect to the expansion of relief during the emergency. The con- 
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trast is most marked perhaps between the curves for New York 
and Detroit at the top of the figure. New York’s outdoor relief, 
which, until late in 1930, consisted in large proportion of public 
relief to mothers, increased suddenly at the beginning of the 
past winter with the inauguration of a large volume of relief 
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Fic. 5.—Relief in selected cities, January, 1929, to May, 1931 


from emergency funds. On the other hand, in Detroit, where 
practically all of the relief has come from the public treasury 
and where unemployment has probably been more acute than in 
most other cities, large expansion of relief occurred in the last 
quarter of 1929. While there is much variation both in the 
timing and in the amount of the increase, these cities, without 
exception, exhibit abnormally high levels of relief in the early 
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RATES OF EXPENDITURE FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF DURING FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1931, IN SELECTED CITIES, EXCLUSIVE AND 


Rate per CAPITA 


INCLUSIVE OF MADE-WORK WAGE RE 
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* Complete information will show a somewhat higher rate for this city. 


t Information on made-work wage payments not yet obtained. 
Made-work was not inaugurated in this city until March and the payroll for wage relief in that month 


was very small. 
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months of 1931. More complete figures and the inclusion of 
wage relief would change the curves for some of these cities 
somewhat in early 1931, but, for the most part, would not alter 
the relationships shown. 

Finally we wish to offer a comparison of amounts of relief re- 
lated to size of city (p. 439). Like other data contained in this 
paper, these figures are tentative and may be modified somewhat 
by the collection of additional data. We believe, however, that 
the rates of relief per capita of population are at least roughly 
accurate for these cities. It should be noted that the rates are 
for the three months’ period in which expenditures in most 
cities were at the highest level. 

The rates in the two columns of the table are computed from 
expenditures excluding and including wage relief. In most cities 
where wage relief projects have been utilized as an emergency 
measure, inclusion of wage relief increases the rate materially. 
For example, if wage relief is included, Rochester has a higher 
rate for these months than Detroit, where it has previously been 
assumed that relief has been more liberally administered than 
in any other city. Inclusion of the wage relief more than doubles 
the rate for New Haven, Birmingham, Louisville, and Norfolk, 
and nearly doubles that for Bridgeport, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Memphis. 

As already mentioned, we think that the data for wage relief 
in certain cities are less accurate than those for direct relief, and 
that in some instances amounts labeled as wage relief might be 
more properly classified as ordinary wages on public works. 

Final figures on the various points included in this paper will 
be published later in a more comprehensive report analyzing the 
data we have collected from these cities over the period of the 
emergency. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 


TRENDS IN PUBLIC WELFARE WORK 


Howard WV. Odum, Director, Institute for Research in 
Social Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


: CHIEF characteristic of present day society in America 


is that of a sort of conscious effort toward stock taking 

and self examination and toward adaptation and re- 
adaptation to the rapidly developing changes due to progress 
in scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions and the re- 
sulting expanded social contacts and relationships. This read- 
justment extends throughout the whole range of human en- 
deavor from mental and social attitudes and philosophy through 
a wide range of social legislation down through the routine tasks 
of everyday living and work. The aggregate of social activity | 
has been greatly increased, society’s hazards are also multiplied, 
and its obligations to provide increasing uniformity and equality 
of opportunity and to reduce to the minimum deviations from 
the normal, which may be due to stress and emergency, are 
greatly augmented. In this conference we are today primarily 
interested in those trends which indicate the organic part which 
public welfare is taking in this process of social evolution. 
Naturally, in the few minutes allotted to the discussion we can 
only indicate the pace and scope of a more comprehensive sum- 
mary which it is expected will be complete before the end of this 
year. 

There has been, I believe, considerable criticism from many 
sources of much research and practical work done from govern- 
mental appropriations for physical, agricultural, engineering, 
and special economic problems on the ground that they were 
not well grounded in the fundamentals of sound theory, growing 
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out of actual situations, and that they were isolated and out of 
perspective, both as relates to the needs and structure of social 
life and as related to other problems. Something of this sort of 
criticism has perhaps also been directed at much of the study 
and discussion of public welfare. It was, for a long time, difficult 
for the social worker to realize that it was first of all a part of 
government and, therefore, m&st conform to sound principles 
of political science. It was, for a long time, difficult to get the 
political scientist to recognize public welfare at all, or, if he did, 
to recognize it as demanding the highest technical standards of 
social work for its successful operation. Again, it was difficult 
for the practical politician to learn that it was fundamentally 
related to his problems of taxation and economy and was not 
merely an incidental development for the promotion of political 
ends. Once again, there seemed to be, for a long time, a tendency 
for economists and sociologists to assume that problems of 
public welfare were primarily isolated units within their own 
fields, let us say, of finance and taxation or of relief and social 
maladjustments, an assumption no longer tenable anywhere. 

It is well, therefore, to look first at the simplest possible con- 
cepts of public welfare, leaving for later discussion the maturing 
meaning of the general term “social welfare” and its relation 
to the technique of public welfare. The first of these simpler 
technical concepts is that public welfare is the social work part 
of government, or it is “public social work.” This may or may 
not include recreation and public health, in accordance with the 
particular locality studied. This means, of course, national, 
state, county, township, and city government, with whatever 
interrelations and combinations may be worked out through 
cooperation of county and city, county and state, groups of 
counties, nation and state, grants-in-aid, or various other types 
of assistance or supervision. 

The concept and principle involve the politico-social emphasis 
and definition—that is, public welfare is an essential and tech- 
nical part of government in that it is paid for exclusively out of 
public moneys and is a technical part of governmental adminis- 
tration. Public welfare, on the other hand, is primarily social 
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in its emphasis and objectives in that it seeks technical organiza- 
tion and procedure to promote the ends of government which 
are synonymous with “the achievement of satisfaction and 
happiness of the people.”” Through the amelioration, reduction, 
elimination, and prevention of misery, suffering, and poverty, 
public welfare, again, is essentially political in that it sets up 
definite organizations, technique, and procedures for attacking 
the inequalities, which are everywhere present in all life, and 
which if not taken into consideration are likely to undermine 
democracy and lead to revolution. Its emphasis, again, is pri- 
marily social in that it attacks the fundamental, continuous 
problem of adjusting the individual to the group and becomes 
a part of that social control represented by government, necessi- 
tated by contingencies of many social changes involved in the 
family, child welfare, industry, cities, and others represented 
by this whole study of trends. 

Another way of defining and delimiting the field is to look at 
it from the viewpoint, first, of certain larger functions and, 
later, of more detailed functions. Thus, it is possible to study 
public welfare objectively by looking at it from the viewpoints 
of administration, of relief, of corrections, of child welfare, of 
the physically handicapped, of mental hygiene, and of the po- 
litical and social philosophy underlying the whole structure. 
In each of these it is possible to make objective studies accord- 
ing to definite classifications that are available. It is possible 
again to study the field by subdividing it into units of national 
public welfare, state public welfare, county units of public wel- 
fare, and public welfare in cities. 

There are a number of ways in which trends in public welfare 
may be studied effectively, and there are abundant materials 
from which sufficient uniformities can be found to permit of 
substantial measurements. One might very well present an ex- 
cellent story of trends through the avenue of biographical 
studies of a selected number of individuals who have been ac- 
tively at work in this Conference on public welfare problems 
since the first days of 1874 to this present meeting in 1931. 

Also an almost perfect chart of trends can be plotted from the 
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literature found in the Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections up to 1917 and the National Con- 
ference of Social Work since that time. Dr. Katharine Jocher 
has studied more than one thousand articles and notes from 
these volumes, the period from 1879 through 189g indicating 
trends in norms and tendencies with the three decades from 
1g00 to 1930 tending to show trends also in administration and 
operation. It is not only possible to measure trends in general 
philosophy, public opinion, and theory but also in general ad- 
ministration and in such practices as relief, social legislation, 
children, corrections, mental hygiene, and the handicapped. 
The literature of the Conference reflects very clearly trends in 
such details as administration, state boards, definitions of ad- 
visory and administrative boards, supervision and control, na- 
ture, extent, and range of supervision, cooperation between 
public and private groups, personnel, uniform records and 
statistics, and other trends such as are indicated subsequently. 
Such an examination of the Proceedings of the Conference re- 
sults in the most gratifying verdict concerning the permanent 
contribution which has been made to the subject. 

From another thousand references in other literature during 
the last fifty years it is possible to study trends in public welfare. 
These articles are found primarily in such journals as The Sur- 
vey, Social Forces, American ‘fournal of Social Hygiene, The 
Family, Social Service Review, Mental Hygiene, Fournal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, and from such popular dis- 
cussions in the general periodicals like Harpers, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Century, The New Republic, The Nation, and others. A third 
method of studying trends through literature is that found in a 
large bibliography of volumes and monographs dealing with 
public welfare and its many ramifications including such general 
volumes as Miss Mary Richmond’s The Long View, Miss Jane 
Addams’ The Second Twenty Years at Hull House, and Graham 
Taylor’s Pioneering on the Social Frontier. In all of these studies 
a valuable result is found in the opportunity to note the uni- 
formity of trends and the integration of movements as ap- 
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proached from many different angles. Materials may take the 
form of norms, standards, procedures, and minimum essentials 
which have been set up from time to time, or this may take the 
form of actual statistics—of cases, of units of treatment, of 
institutions and personnel; and these again comprehend various 
reports from individuals, institutions, municipalities, states, and 
special agencies. 

Another effective way in which actual measurement of trends 
may be stated is through financial statistics, studied from 
period to period and permitting of comparative indexes. Dr. 
Clarence Heer has compiled financial statistics showing trends 
in the cost of public welfare in the United States by divisions of 
federal government, states, cities, counties, and other civil divi- 
sions, and these in turn divided into the various functions and 
compared with total cost of all governmental expenditures, 
with per capita public welfare expenditures in current dollars, 
and in dollars of 1913 purchasing power and per capita deflated 
expenditures, compared with national income, all of these again 
compared between the years 1903 to 1927 with specific compari- 
sons between 1902, 1912, 1917, 1922, and 1927, and also com- 
pared by different geographical regions and for various other 
local divisions. Thus it is possible to come to fairly reliable con- 
clusions concerning actual trends. 

Still another effective way of measuring trends is that of 
studying actual administration of state and county systems 
and legislation relating to various aspects of public welfare. 
Dr. D. W. Willard in his extensive inquiries has indicated 
possibly more than fifty such trends, some of which are listed 
subsequently. They also indicate a sort of combination of 
trends, philosophy, practice, and technique. 

Keeping in mind these preliminary considerations and source 
materials, it is possible to set down what appears to be certain 
major trends as a basis for further study and discussion. The 
first of these seems to me to relate to the meaning of public wel- 
fare and the place which it is assuming in the total social organi- 
zation. 
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Perhaps trends are discernible in three aspects of this mean- 
ing. One is the trend shown in the development of public wel- 
fare from incidental, irregular, and extra-organizational func- 
tions to full-fledged, regular, integrated, organic, and “‘stand- 
ard” functions of government. In other words, public welfare is 
rapidly coming to be assumed a fundamental part of govern- 
ment in the eyes of the citizen, the student, the professional 
worker, the politician, and of all groups. No better proof of this 
trend can be had than the formal statement in the Children’s 
Charter of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, representing the whole range of civic and profession- 
al interest and skill. This undebated statement, No. XIX, cli- 
maxing the Children’s Charter, reads: 

To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or community or- 
ganization for health, education, and welfare, with full time officials, coordi- 


nating with a statewide program which will be responsive to a nationwide 
service of general information, statistics, and scientific research. 


The second trend with reference to meaning and scope is that 
of public welfare tending toward becoming an integral part of 
the whole modern social movement. Just as this social move- 
ment must keep up with changing economic and technological 
conditions making necessary changes in modes of life, comfort, 
and culture, so public welfare assumes commensurate changes 
and tends to adjust itself throughout in underlying philosophy, 
principles, administration, technical adjustment, and the appli- 
cation of social science in the total struggle for equality of ad- 
justment. 

A third trend with reference to meaning has to do with this 
relation to the general term “social welfare.” It becomes more 
and more apparent that definite meaning must be given to the 
general term social welfare as opposed to general human wel- 
fare if much progress is to be made in the study of policy and 
procedure. That is, there is apparently a trend to give techno- 
logical definition to social welfare as opposed to, let us say, wel- 
fare economics and general human welfare, on the one hand, and 
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such specialized terms as “welfare work,” “welfare,” “child 
welfare,” “public welfare,” and others. Although a statement 
of this trend will tax our best efforts toward definite statement 
it is possible to indicate the trend somewhat as follows: Techni- 
cal social welfare tends to center around two distinctive ele- 
ments. One is the emphasis upon socia/ deficiency, its cure and 
prevention, such deficiency involving physical and mental con- 
ditioning and handicaps and applying to the individual, the 
family, or the community. The second element is that of 
supplementary force, that is, agency, organization, resources, 
efforts of whatever sort are supplementary, on the one hand, to 
the regular regimen of the ordinary citizen, family, or commu- 
nity or, on the other, supplementary to other technological in- 
stitutions, such as the school, government, public health, public 
recreation, etc. Thus, this latter makes possible subdefinitions 
which enable us consistently to classify special activities, such 
as the social welfare part of the school as involved in rehabilita- 
tion work or visiting teacher work, which has to do with mental 
hygiene and social case work rather than legal enforcement of 
attendance. This trend is not merely toward an academic defini- 
tion, but is fundamental in present day efforts toward social 
readjustment. It must be clear that public welfare, being the 
technological, governmental effort toward social welfare, may 
play the most important part in making possible accurate 
classifications and definitions for future development. One way 
of testing the importance of this need for some definitive state- 
ment is found in the fact that no two concepts of social welfare 
as set forth by leading specialists in the fields of education, 
politics, social work, and general social science agree. Mani- 
festly, therefore, this trend toward clearing up the situation is 
fundamental to future scientific study. 

As contributing to such clarification there is apparently a 
trend toward extension and standardization of social statistics 
and classification of expenditures for various public welfare ac- 
tivities. Another trend which appears quite marked and meas- 
urable is that public welfare is gradually assuming the pro- 
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fessional standards and procedure of professional social work, 
including techniques and personnel; and to these it is adding 
additional specialized techniques of its own. 

There is apparently also a trend for public welfare to take 
over the load where private social work is unable to meet needs 
brought about by emergency or the changing social order. This 
trend seems to be apparent in cities, counties, states, and in the 
general national idea of emergency relief, and is in some respects 
the opposite of the old assumption that private relief must 
assume responsibility where public relief was not adequate. If 
this is a trend, it is a turning point in the American institution 
of philanthropy and social work. 

To come more specifically to recent trends: in terminology 
and procedure there are abundant samplings. As bearing upon 
the general trend of public welfare toward generic and integral 
functions, one need only glance from the terminology of the old 
charities, corrections, lunacy, insanity, asylums, orphanages, 
poorhouses, overseers of the poor, to the current usages of 
public welfare, social welfare, penology, institutions, social and 
mental hygiene, hospitals, homes, and many others. 

Other trends include the following: the shift from unspecial- 
ized to specialized control of administration in the constitution 
and governing authority of agencies; trends in state aid to lo- 
calities in which the community depends upon the central 
treasury rather than upon local resources and passes the re- 
sponsibility to the state for accounting and administration; 
changing standards of value traceable to the emergence of the 
expert in state administration; a trend toward scientific sanc- 
tion in governmental reform; trends in control of policy of wel- 
fare administration, in which problems of policy, or the ulti- 
mate evaluation and sanctioning of administrative procedure, 
because of the increase of functional specialisms, is being pushed 
out of welfare administration as such, where it once resided, into 
the hands of general administrative officers who have become 
the responsible authorities in the public mind; the rise of de- 
partmentalism, in which a certain stabilization of administra- 
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tive authority has developed in the movement to confer author- 
ity upon departments of administration rather than upon 
boards of control; or even the executives in charge of depart- 
ments; trends in growing differentiations of lay and expert func- 
tions; administrative consolidations in the communities in 
which, with the growth of decentralized administration, noted 
in the previous sections, there is a growing recognition of the 
need for simplification of administrative procedure in the lo- 
calities; changing functions of state institutions, in which the 
matter of institutional administration is becoming a specialized 
part of a statewide program in which the work of the state itself 
is focused in and radiates from its institutions; with the central 
importance of the institutional program increasingly realized, 
the problem of planning institutions for the growing needs is 
more prominent than ever; the government of state institutions 
is moving from semi-localized independent boards of control to 
state departments, a trend consistent with the centralizing 
trends for other branches of welfare administration; the trends 
in the staffing of institutions, in which there is a steady increase 
in the relative number of employes in state institutions com- 
pared with the number of inmates in the institutions; institu- 
tional care in local public and private fields is declining in rela- 
tive importance to noninstitutional treatment of dependents 
and offenders. 

In all, perhaps, there is another full score of trends relating 
primarily to general administration and public welfare, some 
special trends relating to municipal and county with less that is 
definite in trends in national administration. There are some 
very definite and measurable trends in the estimated public wel- 
fare expenditures from 1903 to 1928, showing certain definite in- 
creases in the expenditures for public welfare, but the ratio of 
increase is much smaller than for the total governmental ex- 
penditures. In 1903, the ratio of public welfare expenditures to 
the national income was 1.28 per cent and, in 1928, 1.53 per 
cent. On the other hand, the ratio of total governmental ex- 
penditures to national income for 1903 was 7.7 per cent, and 
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this had almost totaled by 1928 to 14.8 per cent. So also, in 
1903, the ratio of welfare to total expenditures was 16.8 per cent 
and in 1928 the ratio had decreased to 10.4 per cent. In special 
functions there are some trends as measured by financial statis- 
tics. Thus, the relative financial importance of corrections has 
diminished from 26.1 per cent of the total welfare dollar in 1915 
to 21.9 per cent in 1928. In 1915, only 3 per cent was spent on 
child welfare, whereas in 1928, 5.3 per cent was spent for this 
purpose. Certain similar, marked trends are found with refer- 
ence to hospitals, institutions for the feebleminded increasing 
from 4.I per cent to 6.2 per cent; in state operated general hos- 
pitals increasing from 1.5 per cent in IgI§ to 5.2 per cent in 
1928. Perhaps fifty or more items measured by financial statis- 
tics may be cited, but in general it appears that financial 
statistics, general administrative procedure, literature of the 
subject, and special studies will all agree upon certain funda- 
mental trends. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK IN 
AMERICA: FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE PRIVATE AGENCY 


Linton B. Swift, Executive Secretary, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York City 


‘hk work in which I am engaged concerns both public 


and private agencies, since for a number of years the 

Family Welfare Association of America has been par- 
ticularly interested in the development of public social work. 
Therefore, with the reservation that I am here expressing only 
my own personal opinions, I shall be very glad to interpret this 
subject from what I believe is or should be the point of view 
of private agencies. 

Perhaps as good a cue for discussion as any is the statement 
reiterated several times by President Hoover during the past 
winter, to the effect that the American method of assisting the 
unemployed is through private charity. Many of us sharply 
disagree with this statement, not merely because it is not true, 
but because of its implications. If the president had said that 
our American philosophy favors local or state action in prefer- 
ence to federal action wherever possible, in relief as well as in 
other problems, he might have found wide agreement. Many of 
us are convinced that responsibility should be centered as much 
as possible in local and state governments, where the people may 
be more continuously aware of its implications. Because of that 
conviction most of us would agree that federal appropriations 
for relief of unemployment should be only a last resort. 

At the same time, we must recognize that because of the 
steady drain upon local resources during the last few years 
there are many communities which have nearly, if not entirely, 
exhausted their public as well as private resources available for 
relief. If any federal relief appropriation is made during the 
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coming winter, I hope that it will not be distributed upon any 
automatic or political basis, nor upon a basis of matching local 
or state appropriations. The latter method would provide 
assistance only for those communities which still have resources 
and would give nothing to the states and localities which have 
none. Some method must be found of allocating a federal 
appropriation only to those communities which can demon- 
strate the exhaustion of local public and private relief resources, 
and the impossibility of financial assistance from the state. The 
federal government would thus become a third and last resort. 

But President Hoover’s pronouncements recognized neither 
this philosophy nor this procedure. I disagree with the state- 
ment that the American method of relieving unemployment is 
through private charity, for two reasons. In the first place, we 
all know that between 70 and 80 per cent of all the relief spent 
in this country comes from public tax funds. And second, I hope 
that if we ever develop an American way of meeting unemploy- 
ment it will be otherwise than through either public or private 
charity. 

I wish it were not necessary to predict a great future expan- 
sion of both public and private effort in the relief field. I wish 
we might have instead a planned but gradual redistribution of 
purchasing power, involving social control and distribution of 
that mass production which should be a blessing rather than a 
calamity. 

But until we can develop leadership where leadership is to be 
expected (which, after all, means from all of us) we must con- 
tinue to “muddle through,” and we shall face an increased need 
for various types of public and private relief effort. In the great 
expansion of social services which we thus face in the future, 
public and private agencies assuredly each have their place, 
supplementing each other and working in partnership. 

What, then, may we see as the distinguishing characteristic 
in the responsibility of public agencies in the future? Although 
we hesitate to predict any particular line of development, know- 
ing that the only sound growth is through experimentation, 
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still it seems evident that the major responsibility for relief 
from a quantitative standpoint will rest increasingly upon 
public agencies. By this I intend no implication of quantity as 
opposed to quality of work, for we are only beginning to dis- 
cover the high degree of skill involved in handling large numbers 
of cases “with a light touch,” from both an administrative and 
a case work standpoint. 

As it gradually assumes the major community responsibility 
for the administration of relief, the local public welfare agency 
may become more clearly the first stage in a sort of sifting 
process in the discovery and treatment of individual cases. This 
may mean that although the public family case work agency 
may, as a matter of choice rather than of necessity, handle the 
bulk of its relief cases upon an economic rather than an ex- 
tremely individualized case work level, it may develop not only 
great skill in this type of work itself but also great diagnostic 
skill in sifting out the sort of problems which require specialized 
case work attention. Cases requiring such special treatment 
may either be referred to the appropriate private case work 
agencies, or in some instances, to what we might call a “De- 
partment of Personal Service” within the public agency itself. 

This responsibility of the public agency for the first stage in 
a sifting process is already evidenced in some communities, but it 
requires much greater clarification. It constitutes also a real 
challenge to the development of greater skill in the different 
levels of individualized attention to human needs, the possi- 
bilities of which have been demonstrated in the experimentation 
forced upon both public and private agencies by the present 
emergency. 

There are many other types of social service which may de- 
velop as the peculiar function of public agencies in the future. 
If we face governmental participation in schemes of social in- 
surance, we must differentiate carefully between social insur- 
ance and financial assistance based upon dependency. We must 
make sure that where social insurance leaves off and relief be- 
gins, the administration of relief is in the hands of properly 
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equipped public agencies. We must visualize the social services 
which should also accompany social insurance itself as dis- 
tinguished from mothers’ assistance, old age relief, and other 
measures of a relief nature. 

In all of these developments the scope of public social work is 
unlimited. All fields of social work share a responsibility for its 
sound and careful development. We must be particularly care- 
ful not to foster in American communities the natural popular 
tendency toward acceptance of any relief program as a substi- 
tute for more fundamental social action. 


| 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK IN 
AMERICA: FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE PUBLIC AGENCY 


Richard K. Conant, State Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, Boston 


HE public social service agency of the future will be 
named and will in fact be a board of public welfare. 
The name indicates a broad scope of work, a construc- 

tive point of view, and an emphasis upon prevention. 

This unpaid board will be so organized as to free it, not al- 
together from political influence, but from political dictation. 
In a local government this can be furthered by having the 
board appoint the executive. In a state government it can be 
furthered by having the commissioner’s term expire at a time 
different from that of the governor and by developing a tradi- 
tion of professional rather than political appointments. 

For function deemed to be local there will be a single county 
or municipal welfare board with supervision by a state welfare 
department. As far as possible there should be local adminis- 
tration of welfare work with state supervision. For function of 
state government there will be a state welfare department with 
education and stimulation by a federal department. 

To strengthen the welfare board greater responsibilities will 
be added. The administration of mothers’ aid, unemployment 
relief, and old age assistance will be placed in the welfare board 
and strengthen and make more adequate all the relief and 
family welfare work of the board. 

The development of institutions for the care of chronic sick 
persons, perhaps specialized hospitals for cancer, arthritis, and 
heart disease, will indicate the possibilities in remedial work; 
and in preventive work there will be a development of health 
functions, of mental hygiene, and of housing and town planning. 
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The support, care, and education of dependent children and 
of delinquent children will be undertaken by the welfare board. 
Its child caring activities will be far enough correlated with its 
family welfare activities so that the social case work in the 
family and in the community will be most effective. 

The board of public welfare, strengthened by the addition 
of responsibilities, will be in a position to underwrite the obliga- 
tions of the community for all community welfare and child 
caring work and to underwrite, in fact, the entire social service 
obligation of the community, remedial, preventive, and con- 
structive. By underwriting I do not mean that the public board 
will take over the work of the private agencies, but that it will 
recognize and assume an underlying obligation. 

For example, in Massachusetts the extension system of public 
aid in the home has been established on such a statewide basis 
that it took care of last winter’s problem of unemployment re- 
lief without the creation of new private agencies, bread lines, or 
soup kitchens. In the care of delinquent children the states have 
universally recognized this underlying obligation; so also, rather 
widely, as to mentally defective children. A few states assume 
completely the underlying responsibility for neglected children, 
a few for illegitimate children, and a few for crippled children. 
When all these underlying responsibilities are recognized by all 
boards, the amount and variety of social service will have in- 
creased so greatly that there will still be an ever increasing field 
of action for private social service agencies. 

The welfare board of the future will have working arrange- 
ments with private agencies for a complete coordination of 
activities in which both are engaged and in a joint attack upon 
new problems. It will supervise the work of certain agencies, 
such as child caring agencies and boarding homes for aged per- 
sons, and will inspect the work of, and require reports from, all 
private agencies. 

The board will have a set up of trained case workers and su- 
pervisors as well fitted by education and experience as possible 
to push forward its program. It will greatly expand its educa- 
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tional publicity and its promotional work through training 
courses, institutes, and conferences, and will strive for leader- 
ship not only in its special fields of endeavor but as well in the 
education of the community consciousness of social needs and 
of constructive methods to meet the needs. The federal govern- 
ment will play its part in the gathering of statistics and other 
information, in the stimulation of backward states, in helping 
to adjust interstate relationships, and in the settling of stand- 
ards for all states. . 

Every item here catalogued will bear the closest examination 
as being in successful operation in some American state. There 
may be disagreement about certain important details of or- 
ganization or administration, but these things are, after all, 
merely details. The progress made yesterday indicates that to- 
morrow we shall have well organized county, municipal, and 
state boards of public welfare, strengthened by the addition of 
many responsibilities, underwriting the obligation for relief, 
family welfare, and child care, each board coordinating its 
efforts with those of private agencies and pushing forward its 
program with trained case workers and leaders in social service. 

In states where the reform of archaic poor laws and practices 
has not yet taken place, the next effective step would be to cre- 
ate a commission on public welfare legislation to study and re- 
vise the laws. Child welfare commissions have done a great 
deal in the last twenty years. In over thirty states such com- 
missions have made successful studies and revision of children’s 
laws. With the same completeness of research, the same inquiry 
into the laws of the states, and the same methods of codification 
and revision, it seems to me that this is the time for a spread 
throughout the country of welfare commissions. Certainly a 
sufficient practical reason for such a movement is to be found 
in the present expenditures for unemployment assistance and 
the proposed expenditures for old age assistance. While a few 
states have adopted new welfare laws, they have done so with- 
out the study and report of a commission, which is such an edu- 
cational process and one making for more thoroughgoing re- 
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forms. In some states economy movements are making reforms, 
but they are not our reforms. We should be the ones to move for 
the establishment of the commissions, and we should bring to 
the commissions a breadth of vision and a social service point 
of view which the economy commissions lack. The welfare com- 
missions should direct their attention to all the welfare laws of 
a state and only to the welfare laws and the machinery for their 
administration. They should set up in each state a whole public 
welfare system with well equipped state and local boards of 
public welfare for a well rounded administration of public and 
private service. 

To illustrate how the addition of new responsibilities reforms 
the board—in 1913 Massachusetts placed the administration of 
mothers’ aid in the municipal boards of overseers of the poor 
with state supervision and reimbursement. This so transformed 
the boards that they have in twenty years become boards of 
public welfare, able to handle the unemployment crisis with aid 
in the home and reasonably good family welfare work, and 
ready now to administer old age assistance on July 1. Forty 
boards in municipalities of 15,000 population or over, compris- 
ing 75 per cent of the state, employ trained workers. These wel- 
fare boards do a great deal of child welfare work, placement of 
children, and case work with settled children for whom they are 
responsible, although they may use the state department as 
their placing agency, reimbursing us for the care. 

We have rewritten our welfare laws to correspond with this 
reform of the boards, modernizing the almshouse law into an 
infirmary law, modernizing the pauper law into a welfare law. 

I hope that the strong light so effectively thrown by the 
White House Conference upon the county child welfare boards 
will not make us blind to the importance of boards of public 
welfare, organized to do the whole of public social service. 


SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF IMMIGRATION 


THE WIDENING HORIZON IN OUR SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN FAMILIES 


George L. Warren, Director, American Branch International 
Migration Service, New York City 


EWS dispatches from the Department of Labor at 
Washington have appeared frequently in the press dur- 


ing the past year telling of the efforts of the govern- 
ment, on the one hand, to restrict immigration to the minimum 
and, on the other, to deport or to repatriate aliens already here. 
These efforts have been precipitated by a desire to take any 
possible governmental action looking toward the relief of un- 
employment by reducing the numbers available here for the 
limited supply of jobs. More recently the reports have em- 
phasized by the presentation of statistics that the flow of people 
out of the country now exceeds the thin line coming in. 

Quite apart from governmental efforts in this direction condi- 
tions of employment and the continued stress of waiting even 
into the eighteenth month for work have impelled many heads 
of families to consider again the meager resources in capital, 
relatives, and small bits of land left behind when the alien first 
came to this country. This flow of individuals and families back 
to Europe and to our neighboring countries to the south is per- 
haps satisfying to the economist, to the politician, and to the 
man in the street who visualize more elbow room here, more 
jobs for citizens, lighter relief burdens for our communities, and 
a reduction in those elements of our population supposedly con- 
tributing to our more recent forms of criminal activity. 

But to the social worker sensitive to the social considerations 
surrounding this migration, to the shattered hopes and the 
atmosphere of defeat and despair in which these returns are 
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made, questions immediately arise as to the intangible and im- 
measurable losses created by this disruption in family life, this 
uprooting process made necessary once again perhaps before the 
family has recovered from the first experience of the same sort 
in coming to this country in the first instance. The tragedy in 
many of these situations is that fathers may return alone, some- 
times, sensitive to their ineffectiveness in securing work, not 
even notifying their families of their intentions. Wives and 
children may be sent abroad to squeeze in with other relatives 
while the husband continues his search for work here. Or, where 
funds for the trip are lacking, such plans may be taken to local 
relief agencies with the request for help in carrying them out. 

Many unfamiliar with the technicalities of our immigration 
laws fail to take the necessary precautions to secure return per- 
mits, and, in any case, the stay abroad may of necessity be of 
such duration that the limited time in which return is possible 
expires. This situation requires a new application all over again 
under our immigration laws. In this new application previous 
residence in the country does not avail. The family may consist 
of a citizen father, an alien mother, two older alien and three 
American citizen children. The father and three younger chil- 
dren may return. The mother and the two older children run 
their chances in passing all of the tests set up in our immigration 
laws. Even if they are able to pass the physical and mental 
standards, they must await the return of the citizen father to 
the American community where he may apply for their ad- 
mission. At this point the unity of the family, the tender con- 
cern of the state written into many of its laws, is broken by 
immigration laws which have always been conceived in an at- 
mosphere of economics and in response to the changing employ- 
ment conditions in this country with little or no regard for the 
social considerations surrounding families and individuals whose 
plans they so seriously affect. Furthermore, our immigration 
laws and procedures are based on the concept that each immi- 
grant and each deportee is an individual to be considered solely 
by himself without giving any weight to his relationships as 
husband, father, or family head. 
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In recent years we have become increasingly familiar with 
such terms as “mechanization of industry” and the ‘“‘mobility 
ot labor,” and in our thinking, in this country at least, we have 
always visualized in using the term “mobility of labor” a com- 
paratively short migration from one state or industry to that 
of another. We are familiar with the movement of the Negro 
from the South to the North, of textile workers from New 
England to the newer textile districts of the South, of surplus 
miners from the mining districts of Pennsylvania to the indus- 
trial districts of New England and the eastern seaboard. These 
migrations enforced by our economic conditions present prob- 
lems of adjustment, it is true—problems in the transfer of skill 
from one community to another—but, after all, are between 
communities functioning under similar if not identical laws and 
presenting few if any of the difficulties associated with national 
boundaries. Our communities in this country have developed, 
by and large, standard equipment for social care, reasonably 
similar legal safeguards to family unity and child protection, 
with the result that individuals and families moving about 
within the country in search of new opportunities for livelihood 
are reasonably secure in the protection of their fundamental 
human rights wherever they may go. 

When, however, the same needs, enforced by industrial con- 
ditions, make it necessary for a family, oftentimes pursuing its 
natural instincts in returning home in time of trouble, to cross 
a national boundary, the standard equipment for meeting all 
forms of human difficulties and distress with which we have be- 
come familiar in our local and national life does not exist. The 
family, as it were, walks into a void because the country of de- 
parture and the country of destination immediately disclaim all 
responsibility for the social care of those forced to travel from 
one to the other. I can best illustrate what I mean by the re- 
cital of the family situation of a young German who had been 
in this country with his wife for a little over four years. He had 
two American born children. He had always been a steady 
worker and independent. When unemployment came his limit- 
ed savings were soon exhausted. Unfamiliar with our social in- 
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stitutions he believed honestly that not having acquired full 
citizenship, although he had taken out his first papers, he would 
not be given relief in his need. He, therefore, devoted the last 
of his dwindling resources to the expense of transportation for 
his wife and two children to his old home in Germany. Having 
arrived there, his wife found their relatives equally hard pressed 
by unemployment and without the resources to assist. She was 
obliged to apply for public relief. Unfortunately she mentioned 
the fact to the public official that her husband had applied for 
citizenship by taking out his first papers in this country. The 
public official, assuming that her husband was an American 
citizen and that she took his citizenship, refused the family re- 
lief on the grounds that they were not German citizens. Only 
the intervention of the social worker in a private agency in Ger- 
many, stimulated by the report of all of the social facts here, 
was able to convince the German official that relief from public 
funds should be given. 

In this particular case the man and woman were intelligent 
enough to secure a six months return permit for the wife. Un- 
fortunately, however, the wife was pregnant when she left and 
when the six months had expired, quite aside from the fact that 
no funds were available to pay for her transportation, she was 
unable to travel because of her physical condition. 

In dealing with this situation it was extremely interesting to 
observe the complacency with which each community, one in 
America and one in Germany, shunted the responsibility for 
the social care of the family over to the other. Neither commu- 
nity had any intention or desire to show that same concern for 
family unity that they would have almost as a matter of course 
for a family completely present in their local communities. 
This particular family, as a result of unemployment entirely be- 
yond its own control, has planned and acted unwisely and has 
unwittingly brought separation upon itself for an indefinite 
period to come. We can imagine the woman’s reactions when 
she discovers in Germany, as she soon will, that her return to 
this country will now have to await the painfully slow process of 
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improving general conditions, the securing of work by her hus- 
band, his admission to citizenship, and the appeal through aff- 
davit of her citizen husband for her return! 

The recital of this single case history exposes a situation to 
which a growing number of social agencies and individuals are 
gradually becoming conscious, namely, the wide gaps in social 
organization existing between countries and ‘the absolute non 
existence of even the most minimum equipment for social care 
for those who, for reasons of economic necessity or other equally 
valid considerations, find it necessary to go from one country 
to another in their search for social security. These gaps in so- 
cial equipment and the absence of collaboration between both 
public and private agencies between countries, perfectly con- 
scious of the needs to be met and provided for within their 
separate boundaries, are due probably, in the first instance, to 
strong nationalist feelings and to the limited horizons with 
which we content ourselves in our preoccupations with the prob- 
lems immediately and obviously before us and which we recog- 
nize as affecting our own national group. 

At a meeting of the International Law Association in New 
York this past winter, Dr. O. C. Kiep, German consul general 
in New York, declared that: 


Lack of coordination of national policies on major political issues by the 
nations of the world is preventing the League of Nations and other new inter- 
national organs and the newly created body of international Jaw, all deriving 
from the results of the World War, from the full exercise of their powers for 
peace. This condition arises from the fact that the nations today are not in 
harmony and uniformity of political mentality such as prevailed in the Euro- 
pean states of the “Holy Alliance” after the Napoleonic Wars. 

In the economic field, on the other hand, he cited the “‘in- 
creasing internationalization of commerce and industry” and 
the “many remarkable developments indicative of the realiza- 
tion of a world-mind in business which refuses to acknowledge 
any limitations of natural frontiers and seeks to avoid the re- 
strictions of national policies.” 

A great new field of work is thus presented to international 
law and the international lawyer, said Dr. Kiep: 
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To educate the public mind in the different countries of the world and to 
prepare the way for government action in bringing into system and harmony 
the political, economic and social activities of states in order that the existing 
international organizations may be supplemented by a corresponding national 
co-ordination of their policies. 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Kiep recognized that the 
social activities of states need to be brought into harmony along 
with the political and economic. Injustices and tragedies in the 
lives of human beings which we would never suffer to take place 
in our local communities are too readily ignored with compla- 
cency because the individuals suffering do not belong to our par- 
ticular national group or community, or because the suffering 
may take place just beyond the boundaries of our own horizons. 

In this connection I am reminded of the story often told by 
the late Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge. He was attend- 
ing a church service at which the preacher was extremely elo- 
quent and had most of his audience in tears. Dr. Crothers 
noticed one man who did not seem to be affected by the preach- 
er’s eloquence. After the services were over he approached the 
man to ask him why he had not been moved by the sermon. 
The man replied: “Well, you see, it was a good sermon but I 
don’t belong to this parish.” 

To point out just how far some of our local communities may 
go in making decisions when people “do not belong to our 
parish,” I need go no farther than to cite the settlement laws of 
my own state of Connecticut. There, as in other states, public 
relief is given on the basis of settlement. If a man or family has 
a settlement in the local community, the family receives public 
relief chargeable to that community and relief in more generous 
amounts and more considerately given than if the family is 
without settlement. In order to acquire a settlement in a Con- 
necticut community, a man must first of all have acquired 
citizenship and have remained as a resident thereafter for a 
period of four years without receiving public aid. Obviously 
then, those who do not acquire citizenship for one reason or 
another never acquire settlement regardless of the length of 
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time they have lived there. In our recent stress of unemploy- 
ment during the past winter, when difficulty was being experi- 
enced in securing funds both from public and private sources for 
the relief of the unemployed, it was urged very strongly by some 
that this test of settlement be applied very rigidly even by our 
private agencies which would automatically refer all nonsettled 
cases to our department of public welfare. This department 
would in turn classify them as state cases, and while advancing 
funds for their relief in the first instance would thereby force 
the burden of money relief back upon the state, which in turn 
would endeavor to remove the applicant for relief, if possible, to 
some other jurisdiction as an unwanted burden. 

This qualification of citizenship as a basis for relief irrespec- 
tive of actual length of residence, the degree of social adjustment 
to the community, or the contribution which the applicant may 
have made in service is an evidence of our sense of parish lines 
written into law. Those who do not belong technically to our 
parishes are not our responsibility, and we develop a surprising 
skill and resourcefulness in endeavoring to place that responsi- 
bility on other parishes, the farther removed the better, neglect- 
ing at the same time to show even a moderate degree of con- 
cern as to whether the other parish has assumed responsibility 
or what has happened to the individual in the transfer. Wé are 
all familiar with this process between states and communities. 
When we consider the problem between governments, particu- 
larly between America and European governments, the situa- 
tion is still further aggravated by our very form of government. 

In America our tradition of social care is that of local responsi- 
bility. Our federal government is not in a position to discuss 
with foreign governments matters concerning the organization 
and coordination of social care, because these are the responsi- 
bility of states. Our states which have the responsibility have 
no contact with foreign governments and yet increasingly as 
transportation facilities improve, as population becomes more 
and more mobile, and as economic changes enforce this mobility, 
there is great need of finding, perhaps experimentally at first 
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through private agencies, but eventually through the organiza- 
tion of public machinery, ways and means of providing those 
recognized minimum safeguards in social care coordinated be- 
tween countries which we have considered necessary as the 
minimum equipment of every local community. 

The very logic of the situation has impelled many of our 
states without contact with foreign governments to recognize 
in their laws the natural rights of wives and dependents, even 
though resident abroad, in compensation payments for injuries 
received within the states and interfering with the earning pow- 
er of the breadwinner here. According to Bulletin 496 of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, five states or terri- 
tories exclude nonresident alien dependents from benefits under 
workmen’s compensation laws; eighteen states allow reduced 
benefits; five states permit commutations to lump sums in re- 
duced amounts; twelve states restrict possible beneficiaries to 
persons of designated relationship either in full or reduced bene- 
fits; one state destroys any presumption of dependency, while 
another excludes payments in countries with which the United 
States does not maintain diplomatic relations. In seven states 
nonresident aliens are put on the same footing as residents, and 
in ten others they are not mentioned. In four of these latter 
they have been specifically included by court decisions. It 1s 
my understanding that the Federal Interstate Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act also provides for payments for nonresident alien 
beneficiaries. While I am not familiar with provisions of the 
laws in the various states in the matter of the settlement of 
estates, it is my distinct impression that the rights of bene- 
ficiaries of estates although resident abroad are carefully pro- 
tected through our probate court procedures. 

We have then in America recognition and protection of at 
least two categories of natural rights of nonresident alien rela- 
tives and beneficiaries. The Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations, beginning in 1926, has been studying certain 
elements of this problem. It began with the care and treatment 
of alien children resident abroad and has developed two draft 
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conventions, one providing for the repatriation of alien children 
to the country of origin under recognized standards of social 
care, and the other for the care of alien children in the country 
of residence in conformity with those standards of child care 
already in operation in the countries concerned. The study of 
these two problems led the Child Welfare Committee naturally 
into the allied problem of securing support from husbands who 
had emigrated abroad for wives and children left behind in the 
country of origin. 

I have been studying during the past year the various phases 
of this problem in America and it has been interesting to dis- 
cover that while our state laws have recognized the nonresident 
alien dependent’s right to workmen’s compensation payments, 
the much less debatable and natural right to receive family sup- 
port has been ignored and neglected. The Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, reasoning logically from certain 
studies that had been made in Europe of legal procedures and 
efforts in securing support from the father of the illegitimate 
child who had gone abroad, reached the conclusion, a bit hastily 
perhaps, that this problem of family support might be met by 
setting up treaties providing for the enforcement in the country 
of immigration of court orders for support made in the country 
of origin. 

The year’s study, which has been conducted both in Europe 
and in America by interested agencies, has developed the fact 
that this proposal does not fit the normal process which takes 
place in the failure of family support between countries, because 
the man generally leaves the country of origin with his wife’s 
consent and with full expectation of securing employment in the 
new country, becoming adjusted and sending for his wife and 
children later. Because of the circumstances of his departure, 
it is very rare that any court order for family support has been 
made in advance of his going. Agencies in this country are per- 
fectly familiar with all of the pitfalls that beset the alien father 
in attempting to carry out here his original intention. 

If, because of conditions which he has had to face here, he 
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fails to support his family abroad, his wife and family there will 
discover that their natural right to family support is denied 
them by our state courts and procedures here because they are 
nonresident aliens. Furthermore, our local criminal courts in 
the same spirit of parish-mindedness, cited above, deny any 
responsibility of jurisdiction. These decisions are based on the 
underlying philosophy of the law which enforces family support 
on the theory that, if the husband or father fails to give support, 
the burden of support will fall on the local community or county 
and consequently nonsupport is a crime against the local ad- 
ministrative unit which would have to give support if the hus- 
band or father failed to do so. In the case of a wife or children 
resident abroad, the burden of support could never fall on the 
local administrative unit and consequently no crime can be 
committed by failure to support a family abroad. There are 
many other procedural difficulties such as the introduction of 
competent evidence, but we are concerned at the moment with 
basic legal concepts and their inadequacy in meeting social 
problems which cut across national boundaries. 

It is only when the husband here applies for a divorce from 
his wife abroad that in some states at least the courts may take 
cognizance of the wife and children, even though resident 
abroad, in granting alimony or lump sum payments. Our natur- 
alization court procedures, from a totally different approach, 
namely, that of determining whether the applicant for citizen- 
ship can qualify as a complete citizen by having his wife and 
family with him, take into account the man’s attitude toward 
his family and his record of support sent abroad. I have been 
informed that one of our naturalization courts takes the position 
that an applicant for citizenship must either prove that he has 
been supporting his family abroad or come into court with a 
divorce from his wife before qualifying for citizenship here. 

I do not wish to create the impression that in our searchings 
in this problem we have been motivated by any zeal to bring 
legal force into play in securing support from unwilling hus- 
bands and fathers here. We are all much more interested in the 
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persuasive powers and skills of the case worker in securing neces- 
sary family adjustment, or, if social care cannot be organized 
between countries, to recognize frankly that immigration may 
be used in some cases as an escape from burdensome family 
responsibilities in the country of origin. If this be so, other prob- 
lems of control of emigration at its source must be faced. We 
have been primarily interested to determine the degree to which 
residence beyond national boundaries handicaps wives and chil- 
dren because of the disappearance at those boundaries of certain 
legal safeguards to family unity which all states have seen fit to 
erect in their concern for the well being of families. 

Further, we have been interested to discover the particular 
injustices which nonresident wives suffer in divorce proceedings. 
The usual practice is for the court to publish notice of applica- 
tion for divorce in the local newspapers for a period of weeks. 
Such notice never reaches the wife abroad. She is, therefore, 
denied the opportunity to be heard in court. Divorce is granted 
too often automatically, freeing the man from his family re- 
sponsibilities here while the wife abroad is still bound because 
the action of the court here is not recognized there. It would 
seem a simple matter of social justice that our court procedures 
provide at least for adequate notice to the wife abroad. 

We have had the experience of seeing one wife sell all of her 
belongings, burning her bridges behind her because she had re- 
ceived the long awaited document from her husband that would 
facilitate her admission to this country to join him. Upon 
appearing at the office of the United States consulate at Prague 
with the precious document which she could not read, it was the 
unpleasant duty of the consul to inform her that she held in 
her hand a decree of divorce from her husband issued by a court 
in this country instead of the passport which she had been 
expecting. ; 

One simple gain that conceivably might be made if social 
workers took an interest in it would be to add to our court pro- 
cedures in divorce cases automatic notification to the consul of 
the country of residence of the wife, placing upon him the re- 
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sponsibility for seeing to it that the interests of the wife abroad 
are protected. It has come to my attention recently that there 
has been included in the Research in International Law at Har- 
vard a study of the “Legal Position and Functions of Consuls.” 
This research has been conducted in collaboration with the 
work of the Committee on Codification of International Law of 
the League of Nations. It is to be hoped that the study may 
include some such recommendation. in its final report. In the 
final analysis, however, such notice to the wife of the man’s 
divorce application in our courts here will have to come about 
as the result of change in the procedures in our individual states. 
In one state we have learned that it can be accomplished by 
persuading the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to order this 
as a matter of regular procedure. 

This paper has discussed, all too briefly it must be admitted, 
the tentative reactions to our quite limited and certainly inade- 
quately recorded case work experience with the foreign born. 
It has not attempted to consider in any way the particular 
problems in treatment created by the cultural differences in the 
foreign born but rather to report on our developing thinking in 
the problem of how and to what extent our already established 
equipment for social care and our basic concepts, both legal and 
social, need to be adapted if we are to extend to the foreign born 
those same safeguards and protections to family unity that we 
have accepted as essential. The foreign born, through the proc- 
ess of migration, have had an international experience, a con- 
tact with more than one culture and with widely varying cus- 
toms and procedures. They suffer from direct conflicts in laws 
and have often found themselves in absolute voids in which no 
legal prescriptions or social organizations exist for meeting their 
particular difficulties. 

If we are to express adequately the concern which we really 
feel that the foreign born shall have at least decently fair oppor- 
tunities to live normal lives, we must first of all consider the de- 
gree to which parish-mindedness may affect our attitudes and 
service to them. Beyond that there are basic legal and social 
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concepts. To date we have hardly begun to cut away the under- 
brush. It must be frankly admitted that some of the implica- 
tions of this paper may not bear the test of more careful think- 
ing. After all, we must recognize that American experience has 
developed many of our legal concepts and the laws and proce- 
dures which express them. They are deeply rooted in our philos- 
ophy and social life and have their causes for being. What is 
needed, if we are ever to secure that understanding of them that 
will enable us to find those adaptations which are necessary for 
our service to the foreign born, is a removal of our horizons 
from our national boundaries to the end that we may realize 
more keenly that in the changing world, which is becoming in- 
creasingly international, we need to appreciate the growing 
necessity, even from a selfish point of view, to find ways and 
means of seeing to it that the minimum standards of care already 
tested by experience shall be extended to those whom we have 
admitted to our shores, thereby acquiring toward them a re- 
sponsibility at least not to impede their progress toward normal 
self expression. There is also needed much greater collaboration 
and coordination of social activities between countries and 
much more conferring to the end that common understandings 
be reached and greater effectiveness in social care be secured for 
those for whom we may in a mobile world share responsibility 
with other countries. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION AND SINO-AMERICAN 
TREATY RELATIONS 


Leonard S. Hsu, Chairman, Department of Sociology and 
Social lV ork, Yenching University, Peiping, China 


ADAME Chairman asks me to speak about population 

pressure and international relations, and in view of 

the necessity of limiting my time to thirty minutes 
she kindly permits me to choose any one small aspect of the 
problem for discussion. With your approval I shall take up the 
problem of Chinese immigration and Sino-American treaty re- 
lations. There are two reasons for my taking up this subject: 
first, I wish to take this opportunity to present a Chinese point 
of view with regard to one of the important immigration prob- 
lems in America; and second, I wish to illustrate in a concrete 
way how international friction is not so much due to population 
pressure as to economic and political conflicts, and how such a 
friction might be averted through intelligent policies. 

Many writers on population problems are of the opinion that 
population pressure is not generally a direct cause of inter- 
national war. Carr-Saunders, for example, maintains that mu- 
tual fear from comparative differences in the rates of increase 
in different populations has provoked many international wars. 
The French are constantly afraid that the Germans outnumber 
them, and so they feel they must be prepared for war. The 
same writer points out that competition for markets has re- 
sulted in several wars.’ Gini, too, says that it is capital pressure 
rather than population pressure that has created wars.? Since 
markets are usually found in thickly populated but undeveloped 
regions or in politically and industrially backward nations, you 
see that many historic wars have been fought for Africa, for 

"A. M. Carr-Saunders, Population, chap. viil. 

? From a conference report in manuscript. 
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Morocco, for Turkey, for Persia, for India, or for China. On 
the other hand, we never hear that wars are fought for Japan 
or the United States. 

Population pressure, however, is an important cause of low 
standard of living. Under such conditions, when individuals 
have developed a desire for a better standard, they would like 
to emigrate, if possible, to places where food supply is more 
abundant. This ever present desire for a better living has 
caused human migration at different times; and human migra- 
tions have made history. Specifically speaking, immigration 
means a kind of incorporation or intrusion of one group of peo- 
ple into the economic mechanism of another population. If this 
incorporation is what the native population desires, or if it is 
economically profitable to the latter, such an immigration is 
heartily welcome. Otherwise, it is viewed as a force to dis- 
organize the economic equilibrium of the native population, 
and meets with resistance and often produces race riots or race 
wars. 

Immigration barriers can be maintained only by military 
force. Just as water tends to level itself, populations tend 
to equalize their means of subsistence through migrations. 
As long as there is unequal economic development in different 
parts of the world, and as long as there are facilities for trans- 
portation and communication, there will be migrations. Just 
as water exerts a pressure to break through the dyke, the pres- 
sure to break through immigration barriers is ever present. It 
is natural for one group of people to migrate in order to seek a 
better living. It is equally natural for another group of people 
to resist invasion of immigrants in order to preserve their own 
economic equilibrium. Since these two tendencies work against 
each other, immigration becomes a knotty problem in inter- 
national politics. 

The problem of Chinese immigration in the United States is 
a typical example of economic determinism of immigration pol- 
icies. When Chinese laborers were needed for the economic de- 
velopment of America, they were welcomed. Even their queer 
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ways of living were viewed with enthusiasm and curiosity by 
the Americans. When their work was completed and they 
threatened to compete successfully with American laborers in 
their economic dealings, the same Chinese were to be boycotted, 
to be massacred, and finally to be excluded from the American 
soil. The same queer mode of living constituted a powerful 
argument of their undesirability to American civilization. Let 
us review briefly the treaty relations between the United States 
and China with respect to the problem of Chinese immigration. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the people in 
America had learned that Chinese laborers, though peculiar in 
their forms and habits, were industrious, faithful, dependable, 
and peaceful. What was more important was that Chinese 
laborers were willing to work for longer hours at less wages than 
native laborers. At that time American statesmen and Ameri- 
can financial interests realized the great importance of building 
a railway connecting the Atlantic Coast with the Pacific Coast. 
The federal government sent out commissioners to Canton to 
recruit Chinese laborers for the work. 

But the government of China had long opposed emigration. 
The sages of the Confucian school had mentioned in the classics 
that, when a good government prevailed, people from foreign 
lands would immigrate and settle down; and when bad govern- 
ment prevailed, China’s own people would like to move away. 
Ever since this venerable teaching, the governments of different 
dynasties had taken a hostile attitude toward emigration and 
a friendly attitude toward immigration unless the latter were 
mixed with sacrilegious or political motives. There had been 
edicts prohibiting emigration. Any imperial subject who moved 
out of the country without special approval from the govern- 
ment was made liable to very severe punishment. Naturally 

3 Population density in Kiangsu and Chekiang is much higher than the density in 
Kuangtung. Yet practically all Chinese immigrants to the United States are from 
Kuangtung. This fact indicates that population pressure may not be the direct cause 
of Chinese emigration to America. Special inducements such as those offered by the 


American government in early years had much to do with causing Kuangtungese migra- 
tion to the United States. 
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such a law was a great handicap to your American commission- 
ers to Canton. Realizing the difficulty, the United States gov- 
ernment tried many ways to gain good will and understanding 
of the Chinese imperial government; and Mr. Burlingame, then 
American minister to China, finally succeeded in concluding a 
treaty with China in 1868 which aimed at securing the free 
migration of Chinese subjects to American soil. 

This is in consonance with the declaration of the Congress of 
the United States on July 27, 1868, that “the right of expatria- 
tion is a natural and inherent right of all people, indispensable 
to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
For maintaining this principle, the United States had gone to 
war a second time with her Mother England, upheld the same 
principle in all the courts of Europe, and even risked a war with 
Austria in the Kosta affair. So an American writer says: “It 
was only .... in harmony with our time-honored policy that 
we should urge this upon China and induce her to recognize the 
principle that it is the inherent right of every individual to 
transfer his allegiance at his pleasure.” Therefore the Treaty of 
1868, in Article 5, provides: 

The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recog- 
nize the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and alle- 
giance and also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration 


of their citizens and subjects, respectively, from one country to the other, for 
the purpose of curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents. 


At first, the Chinese imperial government hesitated to ratify 
the treaty. When President Grant learned this he instructed 
the American minister at Peking to exert his influence with the 
Chinese government to bring about its early ratification. Finally 
it was signed and ratified by both governments.4 

There was a great change of tune in American representations 
when Chinese laborers were no longer economically desirable. 
After much anti-Chinese agitation on the Pacific Coast, a new 
treaty was concluded in 1880. It provided in the first article: 


4For details consult Tien-lu Li, Congressional Policy of Chinese Immigration; and 
H. P. Chiu in the Chinese National, December 3, 1930. 
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Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States, the com- 
ing of Chinese labourers to the United States or their residence is to endanger 
the good order of the said country or of any locality within the territory there- 
of, the Government of China agrees that the Government of the United 
States may regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but may not 
absolutely prohibit. The limitation or suspension shall be reasonable and 
shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the United States as labourers, 
other classes not being included in the limitation. Legislation taken in regard 
to Chinese labourers will be of such a character only as is necessary to enforce 
the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immigration, and immigrants 
shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 


It was clear that under the terms of this treaty China in no 
case granted to the United States the power of absolute pro- 
hibition, but the exclusion act of 1882 suspended the coming of 
Chinese laborers for ten years. Along with this suspension, 
there has been a very complicated system of passport and regis- 
tration, an ineligible naturalization clause, and many arbitrary 
interpretations of the term “laborer.”’ For example, a Chinese 
brought a test case in the court in 1883. The judgment of the 
court was that “although the act was in contravention of the 
treaties of 1868 and 1880 it was not on that account invalid, 
because a treaty can be repealed or modified at the pleasure of 
Congress.” 

In 1892 another act provided the suspension for an additional 
period of ten years. This status of suspension was made perma- 
nent by the act of April 29, 1902, later amended by the act of 
April 27, 1904, without the slightest reference to existing 
treaties between the United States and China. When the valid- 
ity of such an act was challenged before the highest tribunal of 
the land, it was pronounced that if the act of 1902 is in any way 
inconsistent with any treaty obligations which might appear to 
be in force after the expiration of the Treaty of 1894, the latter 
must be held to be abrogated under the power which Congress 
has to repeal or modify even a treaty, if it shall deem that the 
public welfare so demands.”’s This doctrine continues in force 
in these days.® In a note to Secretary of State Bayard, the 

5 Hong Wing v. U.S. (1905), 142 Fed. 128. 

© See Yee Won v. White (1921), 256 U.S. 399. 
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Chinese minister declared: “I am not prepared to learn that 
there was a way recognized in the law and practice in this coun- 
try whereby your country could release itself from treaty obliga- 
tions without the consultation or consent of the other party.” 
On the other hand, when the United States presents complaints 
to another state, as in the matter of the claims of ohn D. 
Metsger and Company v. Haiti, the American representative de- 
clared: “It need hardly be stated that the obligations of a treaty 
are as binding upon nations as are private contracts upon indi- 
viduals.’”? 

While the treaty of 1880 provided that “immigrants shall not 
be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse,” in the case of a 
Chinese sentenced to deportation in 1915 the judge declared 
that the essential safeguards of liberty could not be applied and 
so the prisoner was not allowed to see any of the witnesses 
against him while they were testifying; all testimonies against 
him were taken behind his back and the prisoner was denied 
counsel. Here another American writer comments: “The fact 
that the Chinese are undesirable from many points of view does 
not justify brutality or injustice. Star Chamber proceedings in 
the case of one class of individuals may in the end affect other 
classes.”* Another writer says: “Indeed, the Chinese govern- 
ment should be justified itself in establishing a consular juris- 
diction in the United States, in view of the inefficient adminis- 
tration of justice.’ 

This brief survey of treaty relations between the United 
States and China with respect to Chinese immigration shows 
that the legal logic in treaty stipulations, in court decisions, and 
in domestic legislation bearing on this problem is one of con- 
tradictions. Wisely or unwisely, the American government has 
ignored her treaty obligations and has dodged all abstract argu- 
ments for justice and fair play in maintaining a policy that has 
to meet practical circumstances. As a result her China policy 


7 Foreign Relations (1go1), 276. 
* Stepehenson, 4 History of American Immigration, p. 264. 


9 Chiu, in the Chinese Nation, December 3, 1930, p. 585. 
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has a dual character. The dealing of the American government 
with China and the Chinese at home is one of cordiality; and 
the treatment of the Chinese immigrants in the “land of liberty” 
is a deed of brutality. These two policies are about as far apart 
as could be; and the American government has gotten away 
with the latter thus far, largely because the Chinese are too 
weak at present to raise armed protest. Nevertheless a senti- 
ment is definitely lodged in the hearts of hundreds of millions 
of men and women in China toward the whole question of Chi- 
nese exclusion. That sentiment caused a Chinese boycott of 
American goods in 1905; and could easily be captured 1 in the 
future by some politicians or diplomats to stir up ill feeling 
against the United States. 

It seems to me, it would be a master stroke of statesmanship 
if the American government, at this hour of China’s national 
rejuvenation, should substitute a system of restriction by quota 
for a system of summary exclusion. Such a change of policy 
would not jeopardize America’s economic interest because the 
element of restriction would still remain. On the other hand, 
through this gesture of treating China on the basis of equality 
and reasonableness, America would almost instantly gain a 
whole-hearted appreciation from the Chinese and would help 
the Chinese to rid themselves from the feeling that there is 
special discrimination and injustice against them. What is more 
important, this return of international good will would be a 
powerful incentive to further trade relations between these two 
republics. So for America’s own economic good, it seems to be 
wiser to adhere to a principle of equality as against a policy of 
special discrimination. 
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RECENT STATISTICS ON CRIME AND 
THE FOREIGN BORN 


Alida C. Bowler, Research Assistant, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 


OCIAL workers engaged in efforts on behalf of immigrants 
have probably found prejudice against the foreign lan- 
guage groups more or less intensified during recent years 

by the prevailing tendency on the part of many popular speak- 
ers and writers to lay the blame for much of the present high 
crime rate in the United States at the door of the foreign born. 
Social workers, with lively biases of their own, combat these 
accusations which they feel to be grossly unfair to the great 
masses of hard working, law abiding immigrants with whom 
they are in constant contact. But material of a convincing 
character in support of their defense of the foreigner as a com- 
paratively law abiding citizen has not always been easy to pro- 
duce. 

It has been my privilege to work on a study which deals with 
recent statistics on crime and the foreign born. I shall give you 
a very brief account of the material secured and what an analysis 
of that material revealed as to the relative frequency with 
which native and foreign born persons are being accused and 
convicted of crime, and sentenced to the penal and correctional 
institutions. 

The primary sources of information upon which such a study 
must depend are public officials and the agencies actively en- 
gaged in enforcing the laws and ordinances that have been 
enacted by cities, counties, states, and the federal government. 
Our material, therefore, was drawn from those agencies. Much 
of it was obtained through correspondence, field work being 
limited to Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
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and St. Louis. Some data were readily available in regularly 
issued reports of police departments, courts, correctional and 
penal institutions, commissioners of correction, and the United 
States Census Bureau. These were supplemented by a number 
of special tabulations which were of great value. For example, 
the police departments of Cleveland, Detroit, and Los Angeles 
tabulated the convictions obtained on felony charges preferred 
by the police, by country of birth of the accused; the state 
commissioner of correction of New York had a table prepared 
showing the country of birth of all persons arrested in New 
York state during a one year period, charged with a major 
offense; and the United States attorneys in all districts sent 
special reports for four months, showing the country of birth of 
all persons prosecuted for violation of the federal prohibition 
act. 

Genuine interest in the subject under consideration was 
shown by many law enforcement officials, as manifested by their 
readiness to do everything within their power to help pile up a 
sufficient mass of data to warrant the drawing of specific con- 
clusions. These data must not be accepted as scientifically ex- 
act; they are open to question on many points; but the volume of 
evidence on which certain conclusions were ultimately reached 
was so large, and the results of analyzing the various sets of 
data from so many different regions were, in general, so har- 
monious, that it is believed that no serious criticism of the final 
findings can be justified. 

When the statistics were assembled, even those who had been 
working on the different sets of figures were surprised at the 
impressive grand totals. The data whose analysis provides the 
basis for the conclusions reached cover information as to nativ- 
ity in the following cases: 


Police arrests, from thirty-four cities............. -.. 3,548,876 
Felony arrests, state of New York................... 24,867 
U.S. prohibition prosecutions. ...................-. 26,685 
Convictions, on charges, preferred by police........... 643,442 
Commitments to institutions for petty offenders....... 524,149 


Commitments to federal and state reformatories and 
Se ane ere, ey re ere tee er eer 78,688 
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To present this material in the most meaningful fashion it 
seemed desirable to prepare, whenever possible, tables showing 
the number of arrests, convictions, or commitments, per 1,000, 
10,000, or 100,000 inhabitants of the same population class. 
Unfortunately the detailed nativity data for the 1930 census 
were not yet released. The total 1930 population figures were 
available for the various cities, counties, and states. It was, 
therefore, necessary to compute population estimates by apply- 
ing to the 1930 totals the 1920 census percentages for the differ- 
ent population classes and country of birth units. This proce- 
dure was followed wherever it proved feasible. In making use 
of some of the data comparison was made merely through the 
use of the percentage distributions. 

If a just comparison is to be made, account must be taken of 
the fact that women and children commit a relatively small per- 
centage of all crimes and that the native born population is 
very much more heavily weighted than the foreign born with 
these non-crime-committing women and children. Therefore, 
whenever the census figures rendered it practicable, adjust- 
ments were made for age and sex. 

Much of the field work carried on in the six cities named con- 
sisted of extensive interviewing of persons whose experience had 
enabled them to observe closely all those who came into con- 
flict with the law. Those consulted included police chiefs and 
other police officers, judges, probation officers, psychiatrists and 
social workers in clinics attached to courts, prosecutors, attor- 
neys engaged in legal aid work, immigration officials, directors 
of crime and criminal justice commissions, educators and men 
and women in the social science research field, consuls for for- 
eign countries, executives of organizations devoted to service 
to immigrants, and social workers of long experience in group 
or case work among the foreign born. From these interested 
individuals were obtained many different points of view and 
much information of a subjective character that were invaluable 
in the preparation of those portions of the report which explain 
and interpret the purely statistical data. Some especially inter- 
esting and unusual material was also supplied by Professor 
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Horak and his associates who interviewed 498 convicted men 
of foreign birth in the Illinois state penal and correction institu- 
tions and the Chicago house of correction. 

There never has been a complete enumeration of persons who 
violate the law. But undoubtedly the most nearly complete 
listing of such persons that does exist will be found in the book- 
ings by the police and arraignments by the courts. From thirty- 
one cities, ranging upward in size from 100,000 inhabitants, 
data on total police arrests, by country of birth, were procured. 
By the use of population estimates computed as described 
above, without correction for age and sex, crude arrest rates for 
these cities were figured. In spite of their obvious statistical 
disadvantages in these crude rates, the foreign born arrest 
ratio per 10,000 population, of the same class, ran lower than 
the native born in twenty-four of the thirty-one cities. These 
total arrest figures, obviously, include a heavy percentage of 
arrests for violations that are of minor importance and not in 
any sense crimes. 

The next tabulations undertaken were compiled from mate- 
rial supplied in sufficient detail to permit the elimination of the 
less serious offenses. Data of that description were supplied by 
the New York state commissioner of correction, and by the 
police departments of Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Cambridge (Mass.). 
Analysis of the arrests for major offenses in the state of New 
York for the year 1929, by country of birth, and by offense, 
brought out evidence strongly supporting that presented in the 
crude rates for total arrests, all offenses, in the thirty-one cities. 
In only one item were the foreign born charged more frequently, 
in proportion to their numbers, than the native born—that for 
violation of the laws governing the sale, possession, and carrying 
of deadly weapons. There are two very reasonable possible ex- 
planations for this. The high rates occur chiefly among the 
Greeks, Italians, Lithuanians, and Mexicans, who are probably 
continuing personal habits which are both customary and legal 
in their native countries. Possibly, also, the police, knowing the 
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customs among men of these national units, are more diligent 
in stopping and searching them. For the total felony and im- 
portant misdemeanor arrests included in this tabulation, native 
born were accused about one and a half times as frequently as 
foreign born. For robbery and burglary, the two crimes against 
property about which so much popular concern is expressed, 
native born outrank foreign born three to one. 

The Chicago police department for many years has published 
the number of persons charged by them, by sex, by offense, and 
by country of birth. Compilations showing five year averages 
for the three periods since 1915 were prepared, with felonies and 
misdemeanors treated separately. This was done for males only, 
and with an adjustment for age. These tables show the average 
felony arrest rate, for the five years just past, to have been 
about three and one-half times as great for native white as for 
foreign born. For misdemeanors the native white were arrested 
about three times as often as the foreign born, in proportion to 
their numbers. It is also significant that although the native 
white felony arrest rate has been steadily rising during these 
three five year periods, that of the foreign born has been con- 
sistently decreasing. 

The next table made up was prepared from data supplied by 
the police departments of Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Cincinnati. These data were of such a character 
as to permit showing arrests, for males only, with an adjustment 
for age, by offense, and by nativity and color, but not by coun- 
try of birth. The offenses were divided into two classes, con- 
forming to classification adopted by the Uniform Crime Records 
Committee of the international Association of Chiefs of Police. 
This classification is gradually being adopted by the police de- 
partments of the country, so that comparable statistics are now 
becoming available. Social workers will find it well worth their 
while to become acquainted with this step on the part of the 
police. 

For these five cities the statistics show the native white 
males to have been arrested for the more serious offenses slightly 
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more than three times as often as the foreign born, in proportion 
to their numbers. In murder and aggravated assault the foreign 
born rate approaches that of the native white; in rape it is about 
half that of the native white; in robbery it is but about one- 
fourth; in burglary about one-fifth that of the native white. 
In the less serious offenses, in these cities, the native white rate 
of arrest is about twice that of the foreign born. The foreign 
born run up their highest rate in drunkenness, but even in that 
misdemeanor it is not very much more than half that of the 
native white. 

In addition, San Francisco and Rochester (N.Y.) supplied 
material in such shape that it could be included with that of 
seven other cities in a table showing the combined experience of 
nine large municipalities as to the nationality of persons accused 
by their police of certain of the most serious offenses. In this 
case an adjustment could be made for age but was not made for 
sex, as some of the cities supplied only the total arrests, both 
sexes. The crimes included in the tabulation were homicide, 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, and selling, pos- 
sessing, or carrying deadly weapons contrary to law. Here, also, 
the foreign born showed a rate of arrest, in proportion to their 
numbers, distinctly lower than that of the native white. They 
approached the native white record most nearly in aggravated 
assault. Police officials with many years of experience in inves- 
tigating crimes of violence express the opinion that in the case 
of foreign born persons the immediate causative factor in the 
majority of such crimes is something of a highly personal nature 
—a quarrel over a gambling game, jealousy, or some reflection 
on personal or family honor. Such “‘crimes”’ are of a very differ- 
ent type than those committed by the professional criminal or 
the gangster. 

In these nine cities the figures radically contradict the popu- 
lar assertion that a high percentage of banditry may be ascribed 
to the alien. In robbery the native white rate was 108.1 per 
100,000 population to 28.1 for the foreign born. In burglary the 
native white rate was 92.2 to 34.2 for the foreign born. Nor did 
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the rate of any one of the foreign born white national units 
come anywhere near that of the native white. 

The next logical step in the study was to follow the police 
arrests through to the conviction records. Detailed tabulations 
showing the final disposition in each arrest are not kept by any 
of the agencies administering criminal justice. However, four 
police departments supplied figures showing the convictions ob- 
tained on charges preferred by police, for certain major offenses, 
by country of birth of the accused. Chicago supplied material 
of this description for the past fifteen years, Cleveland for a five 
year period, Detroit and Los Angeles for the year just past. 

It should be remembered in considering conviction figures 
that many persons who are guilty of the crimes of which they 
are accused are not convicted. Wide awake, experienced ob- 
servers of the operation of our criminal courts are very sure that 
for every man charged with a crime whose case is never prose- 
cuted, or who is acquitted, and who is innocent, there are many 
guilty ones who escape the discipline that society has decided is 
desirable. Between arrest and trial political influence has its 
innings. Cognizance of that fact is taken in Report No. 4 of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
which is the Report on Prosecution. Despite the heavy “‘mortal- 
ity” in felony cases, many of whose principals are guilty, the 
actual conviction figures are of some interest in such a survey 
as this, for purposes of comparison of conviction rates as be- 
tween native and foreign born. 

In Chicago, during the years 1925 to 1929, the average annual 
conviction rate of native white was about three times as high as 
that of foreign born, in proportion to their numbers. Nor did 
any one of the national units among the foreign born run as high 
a rate as that of the native white. These rates were figures with 
adjustments for age and sex. The felony conviction rate for 
men and boys, per 10,000 of the male population, of the same 
class, twenty-one years and over, was 37.0 for native white and 
10.$ for foreign born. The national units running highest were 
Lithuania with 22.1 and Italy with 20.0. 
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The experience of the other cities was similar. Cleveland’s 
average felony conviction rate, for a five year period, was 27.1 
for native white and 12.6 for foreign born. Detroit’s conviction 
rate for the more common serious offenses, for the year 1930, 
was 35.4 for native white and 14.1 for foreign born, if Mexicans 
were included, or 12.4 if Mexicans were excluded. The Mexican 
population estimates are so uncertain that it was exceedingly 
difficult to deal with this national unit throughout the study. 
In Los Angeles the native born showed a decidedly lower con- 
viction rate for felonies than was the case in the other three 
cities. That is partly explainable by reason of the fact that the 
Los Angeles figures were supplied in such form that it was felt 
impracticable to make the sex adjustment, the rates being 
figured on the basis of the total population fifteen years of age 
and over. The Los Angeles native born conviction rate was 
12.7, foreign born g.1 excluding Mexicans, or 15.9 including 
Mexicans. The similarity of the conviction rates for foreign 
born, for major offenses, in these four cities so differently situ- 
ated and constituted, was a surprising discovery. 

It is thus apparent that the conviction data support the 
arrest evidence in its showing of less tendency on the part of 
foreign born than of native white to commit crime. 

The material relative to the nativity of persons prosecuted 
for violations of the National Prohibition Act during the four 
months ending July 30, 1930, was presented in somewhat differ- 
ent fashion. The percentage distribution of cases filed, cases in 
which convictions were secured, or acquittals, was set up along- 
side the percentage distribution of the male population twenty- 
one years of age and over, by the 1920 census, by nativity and 
color, and by country of birth. The native white population 
percentage was 68.51, their percentage of all prohibition cases 
filed was 68.57. The Negro population was 8.77; their prohibi- 
_ tion cases 10.35. The foreign born percentages were 22.49 and 
20.40, respectively. It would seem that the native and foreign 
born run up prohibition violations in proportions very close to 
their share in the population. No doubt the 1930 census will 
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show some decrease in the percentage of foreign born for the 
country at large. How great this decrease will be it is difficult to 
estimate. From the releases already made it seems likely that 
it will be in the neighborhood of 3 or 4 per cent. 

Among the national units certain ones ran much higher per- 
centages for prohibition violations than their population per- 
centages would warrant. Most conspicuous of these were Italy, 
with 2.3 times their population percentage of 1920, Mexico 2.4, 
and Lithuania with 1.7 times the population percentages for 
those countries. Ireland, Greece, and Austria also ran some- 
what higher percentages of the prohibition prosecutions than 
their population proportions would warrant. 

From five correctional institutions for petty offenders statis- 
tics relative to the nativity of their admissions for the past five 
years were obtained. These institutions were the Allegheny 
County (Pa.) workhouse, the Chicago house of correction, the 
Cleveland correction farm, the Detroit house of correction, and 
the Erie County (N.Y.) penitentiary. Abut 95 per cent of the 
inmates of these institutions are serving terms of less than one 
year; an average of about 65 per cent are committed for thirty 
days or less. Many of them are serving time because of inability 
to pay fines. In all such institutions probably more than $0 per 
cent of the inmates at all times might be at liberty had they had 
the means to meet the fines assessed. In the five institutions 
studied, the commitments for being drunk and disorderly ranged 
from 23 to 63 per cent; for vagrancy and kindred offenses from 
12 to 36 per cent. Comparatively speaking, therefore, the num- 
ber of men committed to this class of institution for serious 
offenses against person or property are few. Nevertheless you 
who are close students of human behavior realize that these 
petty offenders constitute a group with infinitely higher po- 
tentialities for crime than will be found among the same number 
of persons at large. The combined admissions for the five insti- 
tutions show annual admission percentages of 75.89 native born 
and 23.91 foreign born, as against population percentages 
(1920) of 72.81 and 27.10, respectively. It was not possible to 
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make the adjustments for sex and age so that these percentages 
make only a rough comparison possible, and one that greatly 
favors the native born by its inclusion of so many women and 
children. Even so the foreign born show a favorable rating. 

Figures showing the nativity of admissions were obtained 
from state prisons in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and California. These cov- 
ered admissions for one year only, the latest figures available be- 
ing used. The combined experience of these eight states show 
an admission rate per 100,000 of population eighteen years and 
over of 46.3 native as against Ig.2 foreign born. These ad- 
missions represent, of course, persons found guilty of the most 
serious offenses as defined by law. In no one of the eight states 
did the foreign born rate approach that of the native born. 

Recent data from the federal prisons were shown separately. 
The character of the charges on which men are sent to federal 
prisons differs considerably from those for which they are com- 
mitted to state prisons. For example, for the year ending June 
30, 1930, 49 per cent of the total admissions to federal prisons 
were for violations of the federal prohibition laws, and an addi- 
tional 16.7 per cent were committed for narcotic law violations. 
The average number of admissions per year for the three years 
1928-30, per 100,000 of population twenty-one years and over, 
was 12.7 for native born, 6.9 for foreign born. 

From the United States Census publication, Prisoners: 1926, 
were taken figures for the admissions to federal and state re- 
formatories and prisons for the country at large. Adjustments 
for age and sex were made, the percentage distribution by 
nativity and by offense being shown for the male prisoners re- 
ceived and for the male population fifteen years of age and over 
(1920). The admissions showed 68.1 per cent native white, 8.0 
foreign born, and 20.9 Negro. The population percentages for 
these groups were 70.7, Ig.1, and g.2, respectively. The foreign 
born apparently was being committed less than half as often as 
his share of the population would warrant if he committed his 
share of the crimes; the native white percentage was slightly 
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less than his population proportion; the Negro’s was more than 
twice as great as his population percentage. The foreign born 
admission percentages for the various crimes in no case equaled 
his population figure. It ran highest in rape (11.3), assault 
(11.9), sex offenses other than rape (11.9), liquor law violations 
(11.9), and carrying weapons (11.4). It ran low in all crimes for 
gain. 

Thus far we have been considering only the individuals born 
in countries other than the United States. But wherever we 
turned, in the field work, we met the question as to the behavior 
of the “second generation.” Practically every law enforcement 
officer expressed the opinion that the immigrants themselves 
were usually as hard working and law abiding as the native but 
that the big criminal problem at present is the son of the foreign 
born. Frequently they discussed the problem sympathetically 
and with keen insight. It is significant that not one of these law 
enforcement officers and social workers who had handled hun- 
dreds of cases of these young criminals of the second generation 
blamed the foreign stock from which they sprang for their anti- 
social tendencies. With few, if any, exceptions, in the opinion of 
these experienced observers, the waywardness of the immi- 
grant’s son or daughter is traceable to the influences to which 
he is subjected in the neighborhood where he spends his most 
impressionable days. 

Data on the nativity of parents of offenders are difficult to 
obtain. When the complete manual on uniform crime records 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police comes into 
common use such figures will be available. At the present time 
only two police departments supplied this type of material in 
usable form, those of Buffalo and Detroit. Figures from these 
two cities when compiled showed that their experience was 
somewhat mutually contradictory. In Buffalo the native white 
male of foreign or mixed parentage ran an arrest rate, per 10,000 
of white male population fifteen years and over, of 207.24 as 
compared with 163.81 for native born of native parentage, and 
$5.34 for foreign born. In Detroit the native white male of for- 
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eign or mixed parentage ran a rate of 51.00 as against $3.06 for 
native of native parentage, and 21.91 for foreign born. 

Points of considerable interest came out in the detailed com- 
parison. The sons of immigrants show a distinct tendency to 
take on American ways in crime. They are charged with serious 
crimes against person and property much more frequently than 
their foreign born parents, in proportion to their numbers. 
Their offenses do not, as might have been expected, take on 
their parents’ pattern. For example, the native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage exceeded the foreign born rate in robbery 
four to one in the combined experience of Buffalo and Detroit, 
and even surpassed the rate of the native born of native parent- 
age. The same held true in but slightly less striking fashion in 
burglary and larceny. 

Time does not permit discussion of the several approaches 
that were made to an interpretation of these statistics relative 
to crime and the foreign born. Some of the factors which oper- 
ate to bring foreign born persons into conflict with the law that 
are not operative in the case of native born are already well 
known to my hearers—language deficiency, ignorance of laws 
and customs, conflict between old and new values, and a rela- 
tively low standing in the economic scale. 

The figures were carefully scrutinized to determine whether 
or not there was any statistical evidence of discrimination in 
favor of, or against, the foreign born in the administration of 
criminal justice. Comparison of their ratios of convictions to 
arrests indicated that such ratios were similar to those of the 
native white. For example, in Chicago, during the years 1925 
to 1929, inclusive, 1 out of every 6.6 native white persons 
arrested were convicted, and about 1 out of every 6.2 foreign 
born. In connection with certain national units it is likely that 
in some areas, or at certain times, prejudice may result in grave 
injustices, particularly where racial feeling is involved, as in the 
cases of Mexicans, Filipinos, or Chinese. But, in general, the 
statistics reveal no evidence of discrimination. Moreover, it was 
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the practically unanimous opinion of officials and social workers 
interviewed in the field that whatever justice is rendered, and 
whatever injustices are suffered, the distribution between native 
and foreign born is fairly even, and that if there is discrimina- 
tion its basis lies in something other than national prejudices. 
Consideration was given to the special difficulties encoun- 
tered in the administration of criminal justice when the foreign 
born stands accused. Two points of view were examined—that of 
the accused man, and that of the intelligent official anxious to 
see justice done. The outstanding difficulties, from both points 
of view, are the language handicap, the immigrant’s ignorance 
of his legal rights, and his frequent inability to employ honor- 
able and competent legal counsel to safeguard these rights. 
When a non-English-speaking man stands accused it is vitally 
important to him and to the court that adequate interpreter 
service be available. On the ability and integrity of the inter- 
preter the outcome of the case may depend. Inadequate or mis- 
taken translation of question and answer may so twist or ob- 
scure the facts as to incriminate the innocent or exonerate the 
guilty. The interpreter if not scrupulously honest may easily be- 
come a cog in what is known as the machinery for “fixing”’ cases, 
for a consideration. Social workers who are genuinely interested 
in the immigrant will do well to look into this interpreter situa- 
tion. In too many places court interpretation is done on a fee 
basis by court hangers-on, who often claim fluency in a language 
with which they, in fact, have but the scantiest acquaintance. 
Social agencies could render great service by working out in 
cordial cooperation with their police, prosecutors, and courts, 
an interpreter service that would be entirely adequate. That 
would probably mean provision for employment by the court of 
regularly paid interpreters for languages in which the need is 
frequent and regular, these interpreters to serve only after pass- 
ing a test in the languages for which they are retained. ‘or un- 
usual tongues, where the need is infrequent, it should be possi- 
ble to.secure the cooperation of enough persons of linguistic 
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ability and absolute integrity to make sure that the field is ade- 
quately covered. Such persons can be listed to serve, on call by 
the court, for a reasonable fee, to be paid by the court. 

Immigrants, without money to retain an attorney, to put up 
cash bail, or to pay fines, fall easy prey to shyster lawyers, bail 
bond brokers, and loan sharks. Facts about such abuses are 
difficult to obtain. When a man is unable to retain legal counsel 
it may be supplied for him in one of several ways. The two most 
common are through the maintenance of a public defender, or 
through the appointment by the court of an attorney to handle 
the case. In California where the public defender system has 
been in practice for some years it is reported to be rendering 
excellent service. The system by which counsel is appointed by 
the court in each case may or may not work out satisfactorily. 
Many possibilities for abuse and inefficiency exist. It should 
never be complacently presumed to be functioning adequately, 
but should be subjected frequently to inspection by properly 
qualified citizens who are not afraid to discover and to disclose 
truths. In a few cities legal aid societies undertake to handle 
criminal cases, but this is not a common policy. In some places 
foreign language groups are organized into associations that 
provide attorneys for members. This situation is one that will 
also bear scrutiny by friends of the immigrant. 

Finally, an effort was made to learn how the foreigner himself 
viewed the administration of criminal justice in the United 
States. One common characteristic of his attitude, in every city 
visited, provides a tragic commentary on our system. A young 
Italian summed it up thus, “In the United States, if you get 
into trouble with the law, money will get you out.” Not be- 
cause he is Italian, or Polish, or Russian, or some other nation- 
ality, is a man unjustly treated, but because he is poor. If a 
man is to get justice he must have either money or political in- 
fluence. Foreign born groups were found to be frankly conscious 
of the existence of a powerful and direct connection between the 
administration of justice and politics. 
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Confirmation of these points of view on the part of the foreign 
born was found in large measure in the interviews of the con- 
victed men in IIlinois prisons, taken by Professor Horak and his 
associates. In 343 cases in which information as to the need of 
an interpreter was recorded 88 claimed that an interpreter was 
not provided. In 254 of these the men considered the legal aid 
provided for them very poor. Many complaints of neglect of 
their interests and of other abuses were registered against the 
attorneys appointed. Bitter complaints from these convicts de- 
scribed brutal treatment by the police. This is, of course, a 
favorite device of the guilty man who is seeking to discredit his 
captors and win sympathy for himself. Nothing but the most 
scrupulously thorough and fair investigation can bring out the 
truth in such cases. But if even a small fraction of the charges 
made were actually true they would still constitute a serious in- 
dictment of certain public officials charged with the administra- 
tion of justice. Justice is in dire straits in a community where 
the intelligence of its detectives is of so low a grade that their 
only hope of solving crime is to extort a confession through the 
laying on of a rubber hose. Throughout these interviews ran 
a. common characteristic—a bitter resentment at injustice 
which these convicts felt had been done them. They appeared 
to lay the blame for this not at the door of their nationality, but 
at the door of their poverty and lack of politically influential 
friends. What aroused their resentment was not necessarily 
that they were innocent but that others equally guilty had 
escaped. 

The conclusions which I believe to be warranted from a study 
of these statistics are: first, that in proportion to their respec- 
tive numbers, the foreign born commit considerably fewer 
crimes than the native born; second, that the foreign born ap- 
proach the record of the native white most closely in the com- 
mission of crimes involving personal violence; third, that in 
crimes for gain, including robbery, in which there is also vio- 
lence or the threat of violence, the native white greatly exceed 
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the foreign born; fourth, that in the commission of certain types 
of offenses there is considerable variation among the different 
nationalities within the foreign born group, but that the detailed 
data as yet available are insufficient, both as to quantity and 
accuracy, to warrant the formation of any final conclusion as 
to the comparative criminality of any particular groups; fifth, 
that information available is insufficient to warrant any deduc- 
tions as to criminal activity among the native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage as compared with those of native parentage. 
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ENFORCING OUR DEPORTATION LAWS 


Max }. Kohler, Chairman, Committee on Immigration, 
American ‘Fewish Committee, New York City 


NUMBER of important developments in the field of 
deportation of aliens have occurred since this subject 
was discussed at last year’s meeting of this Conference. 

The first comprehensive treatment of the subject has just 
appeared, under the imprimatur of Columbia University, writ- 
ten by Miss Jane Clark, one of last year’s speakers, based on 
an able analysis, not merely of hundreds of reported court cases, 
but upon a study of hundreds of unreported administrative 
determinations, found in the files of the Bureau of Immigration 
in Washington. The book bears the title Deportation of Aliens 


from the United States to Europe, and contains over five hundred 


pages. Another very valuable study, likely to be published any 
day now, has been made for the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement by Mr. Reuben Oppenheimer of 
the Baltimore bar. As its contents are still confidential, and 
more or less inaccurate summaries based on unauthorized use 
of a tentative preliminary draft submitted to specialists by the 
Commission for their criticism have appeared, I must reluc- 
tantly forego further reference to it. 

The ever growing importance of giving attention to the de- 
portation of aliens is emphasized by the fact that during the 
year ending June 30, 1930, 16,631 deportations took place, and 
7,017 unexecuted warrants were on hand (compared with only 
3,661 in all in 1923), and that it has been estimated that this 
year will see the number increased to about 20,000. The number 
has been thus augmented by the re-establishment of wholesale 
raids, in which thousands of persons were unlawfully detained 
without warrants. This course, not generally pursued since the 
notorious anti-Red raids of 1920, was prohibited as illegal even 
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under the Chinese exclusion laws by Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor Oscar S. Straus under Theodore Roosevelt’s presidency. 
On the other hand, during the closing days of the last Congress, 
committees on immigration of both Senate and House favorably 
reported bills to make deportation laws still more drastic by 
divided votes. As late as May 29, 1931, the state of Michigan 
adopted an extraordinary “Registration of Aliens and Deporta- 
tion Act,” the constitutionality of which is being challenged in 
the courts, and it is rumored that twenty-one other states are 
considering the enactment of similar measures. Of course de- 
portation, designating expulsion of persons who had entered our 
country, should be sharply distinguished from exclusion. 

An analysis of the 16,631 deportations taking place during 
the year ending June 30, 1930, shows that about 4o per cent 
were charged to entry without proper papers, approximately 
15 per cent belonging to the criminal or barred immoral classes, 
about 15 per cent illiterates over sixteen years of age, about 
12 per cent outstaying the time for which they were admitted, 
5-9 per cent public charges or likely to become so, and about 
4 per cent mentally defective. Of the remaining 7 per cent, 
only one person was of the so called “Red’’ class—anarchists 
and communists—deportation of whom is so largely the battle 
cry of those who urge increased severity in the law. About 15 
per cent were returned to Canada, 5 per cent to Mexico, and 
2.75 per cent to other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
These countries include the majority of those deported on the 
score of entry without proper papers. The heavy increase in 
deportation per annum since 1924 is largely due to the fact that 
the Quota Act of that year abolished all statutes of limitations 
for illegal entry after its enactment, or for outstaying the period 
for which admission was authorized; and since the Act of June 
24, 1929, such deported person, with a purely negligible excep- 
tion, may not re-enter under penalty of prosecution for felony. 
Such violation of law, unlike every crime except wilful murder, 
has thus no limitation whatever; and, so far, Congress has not 
heeded recommendations of executive officers that the Secretary 
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of Labor be given discretionary power to grant leave to reapply 
in deserving exceptional cases. As late as March 23, 1931, the 
United States Supreme Court decided in favor of the govern- 
ment a group of cases involving deserting seamen, in which it 
was held that sailors who entered after this act of 1924 became 
law cannot avail themselves of the three year statute of limita- 
tions established by the General Immigration Law of 1917, but 
are deportable at any time. This class of seamen outstaying 
their shore leave, together with the class of surreptitious entries, 
constitute the overwhelming majority of aliens unlawfully in 
the United States today. The Secretary of Labor, in response 
to a Senate resolution adopted December 8, 1930, estimated 
that there are about 400,000 aliens unlawfully in the United 
States today, only about one fourth of whom, by reason of the 
statute of limitations or other reasons, are still deportable; and 
he proceeded to comply with a request for recommendations to 
make the deportation laws more effective, by suggesting some 
drastic amendments, underlying the proposed new deportation 
bill, which will be more fully considered presently (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 237 of the Seventy-first Congress, third session). In 
view of the absence of time limitations on deportation as to 
entries that occurred since the Act of 1924 was passed, the De- 
partment of Labor some months ago sought to establish the 
same rule in a group of cases of Hindoos, who had entered pre- 
viously and who had testified without contradiction, as did also 
their witnesses, that they had entered prior to 1924. The United 
States District Court in the Southern District of New York, 
however, held that such orders of deportation may not stand, 
though unfortunately in unreported opinions. 

As is pointed out by Miss Clark in her able book on deporta- 
tion, “periods of war hysteria and economic depression create 
a fear of sudden ruin and a desire for panaceas,” and this 
accounts for what Assistant Secretary of Labor Post styled 
“The Deportation Delirium of 1920” in his book of that title, 
and also for the “delirium” accompanying our present economic 
distress. The mania has become prevalent in certain quarters 
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that, by deporting the alleged 100,000 aliens supposed to he here 
illegally, and a few aliens or citizens here legally in the bargain, 
much will be achieved in the direction of abolishing the “hard 
times” in which we find ourselves. Hence proposed congression- 
al action; hence governmental raids and other measures against 
resident aliens; hence efforts to enact new laws greatly curtail- 
ing naturalization; hence such drastic and well nigh incompre- 
hensible measures, such as the Michigan “bill defining a legal 
resident of this State, as distinguished from a citizen of the 
state,” recently enacted. 

In 1882, Congress enacted our first Chinese exclusion law, as 
well as our first general immigration law, and although the 
latter contained no deportation, as distinguished from exclusion 
provisions, the former did, and authorized judicial proceedings 
by ordinary methods to deport Chinese persons “found unlaw- 
fully in the United States.’ Given the right to exclude, the 
right to deport persons promptly after entry, who have circum- 
vented exclusion laws by surreptitious or fraudulent entry, fol- 
lows almost as a matter of course. Entirely different considera- 
tions, however, govern the attempt to vest such power—in dis- 
regard of constitutional “bills of rights,” safeguarding jury trial 
and individual rights in judicial proceedings and ordinary due 
process of law—in administrative officers, including the right 
to arrest and imprison for months, and the shifting burden of 
proof, and especially authorizing deportation by such methods 
for matters arising after admission, even regardless of the lapse 
of nearly a lifetime in some cases. 

In Section 11 of the general immigration act of 1891, we en- 
counter our first real federal administrative deportation pro- 
vision (leaving aside a contract labor deportation act of 1888 of 
similar but narrower scope), the new act’s language being gen- 
eral, and authorizing deportation within one year after entry of 
“any alien who shall come into the United Sates in violation of 
law,” as also of any alien “who becomes a public charge” within 
that period “from causes existing prior to his landing,” no ju- 
dicial machinery being specified, nor any opportunity for a hear- 
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ing, nor a warrant resting on oath. The act was so abhorrent to 
what were regarded as fundamental constitutional principles, 
including express guaranties of the rights of resident aliens in 
times of peace in Magna Charta itself, that it remained a dead 
letter for years. In 1899, however, a test case was instituted in 
the case of one who entered clandestinely and was a pauper, 
which involved the question which later reached the Supreme 
Court as the Fapanese Immigrant Case, 189 U.S. 86. Judge Han- 
ford in the United States district court in the state of Washing- 
ton, in an able opinion, held it unconstitutional in Jz re Yama- 
saka, 95 ¥F.R. 652. 

In the interim between the enactment of the deportation act 
of 1891 and the United States Supreme Court’s decision, Con- 
gress had passed the Chinese Registration Act of 1892, which 
provided, despite inconsistent treaties, for deportation of aliens, 
lawfully here, for non-registration, under judicial proceedings, 
it is true; but which withheld jury trial, authorized imprison- 
ment, reversed the burden of proof, abolished the presumption 
of innocence applicable to criminal proceedings, and exacted the 
testimony of white persons for the defense. This was a funda- 
mental disregarding of principles of constitutional law applica- 
ble to all civil and criminal judicial cases. Despite the views of 
leaders of the American bar like Joseph H. Choate, James C. 
Carter, and others, this enactment was sustained as constitu- 
tional in the Fong Yue Ting case, 149 U.S. 698, notwithstanding 
vigorous dissenting opinions by Justices Brewer, Field, and 
Fuller. In order to sustain the act, the court maintained that 
determination of the questions involved might have been left to 
administrative officials, instead of the courts, and that only as 
many of the usual incidents of a judicial trial might be accorded 
as Congress saw fit. The same right that the sovereign possesses 
in other countries concerning exclusion and expulsion of aliens 
was held to have been impliedly at least conferred upon Con- 
gress, and the powers being in large degree extra-constitutional, 
constitutional restraints in general were inapplicable. It is, of 
course, difficult to distinguish these principles from those in- 
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volved in the Japanese immigrant case, but, on the other hand, 
almost equally difficult to reconcile them with clauses in Magna 
Charta and other “bills of rights” provisions. When the Jap- 
anese immigrant case reached the Supreme Court, even the 
majority opinion, which sustained administrative deportation 
(Justices Brewer and Peckham dissenting) found it necessary 
to supplement the reasoning of an intermediate circuit court of 
appeals decision by pointing out that, in order to make it con- 
stitutional, it was necessary to read into it as thereby implied 
“the fundamental principles that inhered in ‘due process of 
law’ as understood at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion,” including opportunity to be heard according to the due 
process of law required in administrative hearings. Accordingly, 
thereafter, departmental regulations were established, to govern 
deportation proceedings. 

It is, however, a most dangerous course to intrust such pow- 
ers with largely implied limitations under which over 16,600 
persons were deported in 1930, to overzealous laymen, un- 
familiar with law, dealing with ignorant and generally im- 
poverished laymen, themselves unfamiliar with their rights and 
commonly unable to secure counsel or even bail. The courts 
have been gradually compelled to enlarge the rights of the 
prospective deportees by defining their constitutional rights. 
Not only is such procedure limited to persons found to be 
aliens, but in deportation proceedings—unlike exclusion—the 
courts have held that one found in the country, making out a 
prima facie case of American citizenship, has a right to judicial 
review on the facts, as well as the law, before deportation may 
take place (Fung Ho vs. White, 259 U.S. 276). It has also 
been held that statutes, purporting to make the determination 
of the administrative officials non-reviewable by the courts, are 
ineffective to bar judicial review, not merely where unfairness 
took place, but also where there is a fundamental error of law 
against the alien, and that deportation in the absence of all 
competent adverse evidence against him is an error of law 
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(Gegiow vs. UAl, 239 U.S. 3; Davies vs. Manolis, 179 ¥.R. 818; 
CCA). 

Much light on the conditions attending deportation proceed- 
ings was thrown by recent able investigations. It appeared 
from them that notwithstanding the fact that the statute con- 
fers the highly delicate and discretionary authority to issue 
warrants of arrest in such cases only on the Secretary of Labor 
and his regular assistants, such applications numbering about 
20,000 per year are passed upon by two warrant officers in his 
office. They are commonly granted by telegram on mere tele- 
graphic request, though the Fourth Amendment, requiring all 
warrants to rest on oath, applies. Even the regulations have 
unlawfully provided that the “oath” involved may be the oath 
of office of the inspector, instead of an oath as to the facts in- 
volved. The statute, even now, throws the burden of proof as 
to some of the material facts involved on the alien respondent, 
and the new proposed deportation bill seeks to do this as to all 
the facts involved, though Congress rejected such provision in 
1924 (Congressional Record, LXV, 6252 ff., 6644). The institu- 
tion of the proceeding in an overwhelming majority. of cases 
(95 per cent results in a recommendation for deportation, and 
in go per cent of the cases, the recommendation of the inspector, 
acting as complainant, prosecutor, and judge in one, is adopted 
by the assistant secretaries of Labor, who seldom even scru- 
tinize the records with any care, but almost invariably follow 
the recommendations of an unofficial, extralegal “Board of Re- 
view” of their subordinates, despite the statutory mandate. In 
only about 15 per cent of the cases is the respondent able to give 
the $500 bail bond commonly exacted, in default of which he is 
kept in custody (commonly in jail), until deportation actually 
takes place. This is from a few weeks to three to four months 
after detention begins, followed often since March 4, 1929, by 
a jail sentence for the crime of illegal entry. In only about one 
sixth of the cases is the respondent able to secure counsel, rang- 
ing from 1 to 2 per cent along the Mexican border to about 20 
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per cent in New York City. Obviously, in almost all cases, the 
placing of the burden of proof carries with it deportation. Ju- 
dicial review, through habeas corpus proceedings, took place in 
1930 as to only about 2 per cent of all deportees, and was futile 
in five sixths of these. 

Under such conditions, too, the constitutional right to adduce 
evidence in one’s own behalf is generally a mockery. The new 
proposed deportation bill seeks to lodge the right to issue war- 
rants of arrest in any inspector who may be designated, however 
irresponsible and unbalanced, despite the usual foregone conse- 
quence, and would in effect legalize arrests without even “John 
Doe” warrants. Such have taken place in wholesale raids in 
New York and elsewhere. Even church institutes and social 
halls in which thousands of alleged aliens congregated have been 
so raided, the handful of federal officials being aided by state 
police wholly unfamiliar with the requirements of the immigra- 
tion laws. The proposed bill would also make it practically im- 
possible for the alien or alleged alien to adduce any evidence, 
because of a new clause making anyone liable to criminal prose- 
cution who “harbors” an alien, with alleged reasonable grounds 
to believe that he entered unlawfully. This would be used as a 
club against his relatives or friends, daring to testify for him. A 
clause aimed at prospective employers of such aliens will be 
considered presently in connection with the new Michigan act. 
This proposed new federal deportation act is ably analyzed in 
the minority report filed by Congressman Dickstein, February 
24, 1931 (House Report No. 2799, Part 2 of the Seventy-first 
Congress, third session). | 

The so called Michigan Registration Act is a most extraor- 
dinary one, and marks an effort on the part of a state of the 
Union for the first time in many decades to encroach upon the 
federal power of deportation and compulsory registration of 
aliens, and its constitutionality is being challenged in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan, in 
the case of Arrowsmith vs. Brucker et al. This act is involved 
and so vague, indefinite, and confusing that it is extremely 
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difficult to determine just what it provides for, and it is probably 
unconstitutional for that reason itself. Roughly speaking, the 
act declares two sets of offenses, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment and deportation, namely: first, entering the state, if de- 
fendant entered the country unlawfully as there erroneously de- 
fined, or is an “undesirable alien, as defined by the laws of the 
United States”; second, the action of aliens in residing in the 
state or doing business or being employed there without being 
registered, or employing such unregistered aliens. As to the 
former class, the act erroneously assumes that federal laws de- 
fine “undesirable aliens,” and state bars to their residence in 
Michigan are established. Probably persons convicted of cer- 
tain offenses and found “undesirable” by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Act of 1920 are meant. It also assumes that ever since 
laws have “limited or restricted immigration” —which may well 
be regarded as contemporaneous with our national history— 
passports or other credentials have been required on entry, and 
aliens entering the country without such written credentials are 
to be excluded or deported from Michigan, after being fined or 
imprisoned. In fact, no credentials were required until the war 
passport act of 1918 was enacted. Exception is made here of 
native born citizens, so that the draftsman evidently intended 
to deal thus, even with naturalized citizens of the United States 
falling within such classes. 

Registration within sixty days after the enactment is re- 
quired, but is permissible only on production of “‘proof of le- 
gality of entrance into the United States from the records of the 
office of the United States Bureau of Immigration at the port 
of entry of such alien.” In fact, no records of admission were 
required to be kept until 1906; and especially along the Ameri- 
can side of the Canadian frontier, Congress recently ascertained 
that even these records were not kept for years after that date 
(36 Fed. (2) 241 n.), to say nothing of accidental omissions, 
misspelling, and changes of names, etc. Nevertheless, none of 
such persons can lawfully register under this act. In addition, 
whole classes of persons, whom Congress has adjudged to be 
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non-deportable, are treated as criminals and deportable under 
this act, namely, persons not deportable because of statutes of 
limitations and persons registered under the federal act of 
March 2, 192g. Still more serious are the penalties against em- 
ployers, which will make it dangerous to employ aliens at all, 
as the employer is made criminally liable, if he employs a non- 
naturalized alien not having a registration certificate, or one 
having a certificate not lawfully issued to him, or one whose 
actual signature does not correspond with that on the registra- 
tion certificate. As the prospective employer would employ 
such proscribed alien or alleged alien at his peril, the natural 
result would be that he would follow the line of least resistance, 
and not employ aliens or possible aliens at all. On the other 
hand, aliens here have the right under the federal constitution 
to engage in all ordinary pursuits. By an extraordinary pro- 
vision, foreign corporations are exempted from the act. Prob- 
ably deportation—as distinguished from exclusion—is supposed 
to take place under federal process only, as delivery is required 
to be made of the offending aliens to federal immigration offi- 
cials, but the latter may not deport whole classes proscribed by 
the act, as seen, and may not take possession of them under the 
federal constitution without the Secretary’s warrant. The whole 
act runs counter to the language of the United States Supreme 
Court in Chy Lung vs. Freeman g2 U.S. 275, in adjudging a Cali- 
fornia immigration regulation unconstitutional: 

The passage of laws which concern the admission of citizens and subjects of 
foreign nations to our shores belongs to Congress and not to the States. It has 
the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations; the responsibility for 
the character of these regulations and for the manner of their execution be- 


longs solely to the National Government. If it be otherwise, a single State 
can, at her pleasure, embroil us in disastrous quarrels with other nations. 


Similarly, the present Chief Justice of the United States said, 
on behalf of the United States Supreme Court in Truax vs. 
Raich, 239 U.S. 39, of an alien admitted into the country: “He 
was thus admitted, with the privilege of entering and abiding 
in the United States, and hence of entering and abiding in any 
State in the Union.”’ Needless to say, grave doubts exist as to 
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the constitutionality of this extraordinary Michigan act, about 
which no one scarcely seems to have known anything until the 
legislature presented it to the governor for signature. 

The deportation situation has, in fact, become so serious that 
Judge Denison of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit only a few months ago gave expression to 
rules of general policy on behalf of that court in the case of 
Browne vs. Zurbrick 45 Fed. (2) 931, as follows: 

During a long period, with reference to immigration and exclusion acts a 
course of judicial construction developed, approving, or rather condoning, 


great laxity in the preservation to an alien of rights which in the case of a 
citizen would be considered essential to “‘due process of law.” 


After considering recent acts making a deportee forever in- 
eligible for readmission, and return a felony, and resulting 
separation of family and human woe, he added: 


Whether, in view of this change in the results of a deportation order, the 
courts will construe more liberally the due process rights of a resident alien is 
a question that will eventually call for consideration; here it is enough to say 
that, in applying the supposed statutory grounds of deportation to this alien, 
long rightfully domiciled here, the application must be clear, and cannot rest 
on doubtful interpretation. 


RESEARCH AND SOCIAL WORK: RESEARCH AS 
A JOINT PROJECT BETWEEN THE FIELD 
AND SCHOOLS, COUNCILS AND 
NATIONAL AGENCIES 


Rowland Haynes, Regional Adviser, President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment, Washington 


()«: of the most biting criticisms of higher education I 


ever heard came from a graduate student. I suppose 

his epigram was a quotation, although I do not know 
its original source. He said: ““Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.”” I suppose social workers may secretly translate 
that epigram and think, if they do not say, ““Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, research.” The object of this paper is to see 
how those who can and do do social work and those who study 
and teach can cooperate in research which shall be fruitful and 
not sterile. 

Definition of research.—All research requires fact finding but 
all fact finding is not research. Fact finding to become research 
must show the relations of facts either in getting a complete pic- 
ture, or in comparison with other facts, or in discovering causal 
linkages of facts. 

Types of research.—lf we go over a considerable range of re- 
search projects in the natural sciences, in the social sciences, and 
in social work, we shall find at least three types which we will 
call descriptive, comparative, and causal. 

First, descriptive research. This type aims to get an accurate 
picture of a situation and a picture which is complete enough 
for the purpose in hand. Let us illustrate from pieces of research 
which have actually been done in the fields of natural science, 
social science, and social work: A botanical study in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota is an illustration from the field of natural 
science; 4 History of Labor Legislation in Illinois is an illustra- 
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tion from the field of social science; 4 Summary of Activities, 
Membership, Personnel and Expenditures of Eighty Settlements 
in New York City is an illustration of a descriptive type of re- 
search in the field of social work. 

Second, comparative research. This is an extension of the 
descriptive type. It tries to get two or more pictures and to 
compare them. It is often a step toward the third or causal type 
because the differences brought out by the comparison may 
indicate clues as to the causes of these differences. Let us illus- 
trate again from the three fields selected: A Ph.D. thesis on 
The Reflection of Positive Rays by a Platinum Surface is an illus- 
tration of this type from the field of natural science—a study 
which tried to determine the relative amount of the rays re- 
flected under various conditions, the picture of facts under con- 
dition one being compared with the picture of facts under con- 
dition two, and so on; Miss Jeter’s study of The Trends of Popu- 
lation in the Region of Chicago is an illustration from the field of 
social science, wherein facts of population at one time in a given 
area are compared with facts of population in the same area at 
other times; a study of the work of several social agencies in the 
Community Union of Madison, Wisconsin, is an illustration of 
this type in social work, for the picture of the work done by the 
various agencies was compared with the picture of the work 
contemplated or intended by those agencies as shown in their 
constitution and by-laws and as shown by the concepts of pur- 
pose held by the board members and staff. 

Third, the causal type. This type tries to link up one set of 
facts called ‘‘effects” with another set called “causes.” It is the 
most difficult type of research and the most useful as indicating 
methods of control or means of remedying conditions which are 
harmful or inconvenient. Again let us illustrate from the three 
fields: A study of the spectrum of the solar-corona, in an attempt 
to account for certain lines in the spectrum, is an illustration in 
the field of natural science; in the field of social science we find 
an illustration in a study bya Japanese student of the Class Con- 
flict in Fapan as Affected by the Expansion of ‘fapanese Industry 
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and Trade, which showed that the development of the industrial 
and commercial era in Japan has given power to the artisan- 
merchant class, has broken down the prestige of the Samurai 
class, and has thus caused a class conflict; 4 Study of the Fu- 
venile Detention Home in Relation to Fuvenile Court Policy in 
Cook County, Illinois sought the cause of the increase in the 
number of children in the detention home and found it in cer- 
tain administrative methods, and then suggested a remedy in 
changed administrative methods. 

Factors needed for success in each type.—First, the descriptive 
type. For success in research of this type we must focus the 
camera—in other words, work out the schedule of questions we 
are going to ask. This means not only focusing on a given 
area—Black Hills of South Dakota, Illinois, New York City, 
in the illustrations used—not only focusing on plants, a certain 
type of legislation, certain kinds of social agencies, settlements, 
in the illustrations used, but more important still, focusing on 
the selected features to be studied. 

Having shaped our questionnaire, we must use it; and skill is 
required in using the tool as well as in making it. This i is why 
most questionnaires sent out to be answered and returned by 
mail are so futile. In most cases evidence has to be gathered 
first-hand by interviews, except in the case of the simplest in- 
quiries. Here is needed all the skill of any interview, getting the 
person questioned at ease, getting him to understand what you 
are asking, avoiding suggestion to warp his replies. 

Having gathered our facts the descriptive research to be of 
any value must arrange and present them clearly in charts and 
tables. Here must be avoided the distortions which come from 
faulty uses of summarizing devices, such as averages, medians, 
coordinates. We must not only focus the camera and take the 
picture, we must develop the film and print the picture. 

Second, the comparative type. This we find is essentially the 
descriptive type extended to cover two or more descriptions. 
But for complete success certain factors are necessary in the 
process of comparing. First, we must clearly summarize points 
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of likeness and points of difference between the pictures, but we 
must be careful not to limit any picture to points of similarity. 
In the illustration used the founders of a given organization may 
have planned more than is accomplished. Those planned and 
unperformed parts of the first picture must not be blacked out. 
On the other hand, everyday experience may have developed 
new needs and the work asis may contain features never dreamed 
of as necessary. These must not be blacked out. I fancy 
many founders of certain agencies never conceived of the new 
problems and duties thrust upon these agencies by the current 
depression. But to be useful for comparison each picture must 
be complete even if there is nothing to compare part of it with 
in another picture but a blank space. 

Third, the causal type. This, the most difficult and most use- 
ful type, requires the accuracy of the preceding types and, in 
addition, an elementary knowledge of the methods of science. 
I have sometimes thought that one reason why the social sci- 
ences have suffered the ban of not being “‘real”’ sciences has been 
partly due to the fact that their exponents have forgotten what 
Francis Bacon wrote over 300 years ago about the methods of 
scientific reasoning in his Novum Organum and what they may 
have studied in college in elementary logic on John Stuart 
Mill’s five methods of inductive reasoning first published in 
1843. 

Of Mill’s five methods the most convincing is the method of 
difference where two groups of phenomena are compared and 
the absence of one on the effect side is tied up with the absence 
of one on the cause side. The classic illustration is the dropping 
of a coin and a feather in a glass jar. In the first instance the 
jar is full of air and the coin reaches the bottom first. In the 
second instance, everything is the same except that the air has 
been pumped out of the jar and the coin and feather reach the 
bottom at the same time. From this the cause of the slower 
movement of the feather in the first instance is seen to be the 
resistance of the air. 

In the social sciences and in social work, we cannot often use 
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this method. The groups of facts are too complex. But we can 
use Mill’s joint method of agreement and difference. In this 
method many complex groups of facts are compared varying in 
many respects. If a common linkage of two phenomena can be 
found in certain of the instances and absent in others, we infer 
that the linkage is a causal one. Robinson in his Principles of 
Reasoning gives an illustration." In a group of rural communities 
are found many differing factors, but in all there is tenant occu- 
pancy of farms, and the rural church is either dead or very in- 
active. In another group of rural communities, there are also 
many differing factors, but all the farms are occupied by owners 
and the rural church is alive and active. The inference is that 
there is a causal relation between tenant occupancy and in- 
activity of the rural church. 

In social work and the social sciences we often cannot develop 
controlled experiments. We try, by the records of many events 
to catch the experiment made for us. For success in the causal 
type of research, we must be able to get accurate pictures, and 
must be able to compare them, and, in addition, must know 
enough about the elements of inductive reasoning to recognize 
when we have or have not present some form of the joint method 
of agreement and difference. 

What can each group of social agencies contribute to cooperative 
research?—First, the individual social agency. One of the great 
contributions of the individual social agency is in the selection 
of the problem for study. Whatever may be the field of social 
science, social work is essentially work. It is trying to do some- 
thing. From the standpoint of social work no research is justi- 
fied which does not promise to answer some question which 
needs to be answered in order that work may be better done. 
For instance, when certain hospitals in Cleveland wanted to 
know if their housekeeping costs were eating up too much of 
their budgets, they furnished a subject of study which justified 
descriptive and comparative research. 

Next the individual social agency can test for practicability 


tD. S. Robinson, The Principles of Reasoning, p. 274. 
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questionnaires in the making. For instance, I recently wanted 
to know if it were feasible to get weekly telegraphic reports on 
the numbers of applications for relief in a large number of cities. 
Those who were in touch with individual agencies quickly in- 
dicated that this would not be possible in three-quarters of the 
agencies because of understaffing. 

On interviewing to get answer to questionnaires handled in 
that way instead of by mail, individual social agencies can 
furnish guidance and contacts for the interviewer. In some in- 
stances where especially experienced and skilled interviewers 
are required, they can furnish some of this service. 

After the facts have been summarized and arranged, indi- 
vidual agencies can contribute much in testing the validity of 
the conclusions. Sometimes we get our work all done and cer- 
tain conclusions seem correct, yet the individual agency knows 
that they just are not so. They can then point out what facts 
have been omitted from the picture. 

One warning is necessary. We must be careful that social 
workers in individual agencies do not find advancement by do- 
ing research work instead of doing good social work. I know a 
laboratory school in one school of education where advancement 
comes to the teachers for doing research instead of doing good 
teaching. This has had harmful effects both on the teaching 
methods and on the pupils of that school. The quality of service 
rendered to those helped by the agency, not skill in research, 
should be the yardstick for advancing salaries in any social 
agency. 

Second, councils of social agencies. What are their unique 
contributions? They can suggest studies which involve the rela- 
tions of individual agencies or which include more than one type 
of agency. For instance, some years ago it was necessary to see 
if the family budget suggested by the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies was above the usual income of unskilled laborers. This 
family budget was of use not only in family welfare agencies but 
also in child caring societies and in health and other organiza- 
tions. This need was met by a study of the Income and Standard 
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of Living of Unskilled Laborers in Chicago. Or a health council 
may need to know the type of service, kind of health instruction, 
and cost of work by a visiting nurse association and a group of 
public health nurses. 

In the causal type of research, where several groups of facts 
must be studied to find both agreements and differences to indi- 
cate the probable cause, councils can be especially helpful. 

They can also be serviceable in making certain “‘tool” studies 
which are to be used by several different types of agencies. Two 
illustrations will suffice of such tool studies: 4 Guide to Statistics 
of Social Welfare in New York City, listed by the Welfare 
Council of New York, and the statistical area maps secured by 
the Cleveland Health Council from the United States census. 

Third, schools of social work—students. The chief contribu- 
tion of students in schools of social work is in the gathering the 
facts, doing the interviews, and in summarizing and arranging 
the facts found. They have to do much of the foot work of so- 
cial research. Their skill varies with their maturity and their 
background of practical experience. Because many of them 
lack this background of experience, we have to fall back on the 
workers of individual social agencies for much guidance and 
in some cases for the actual interviews. Here again one caution 
is necessary. In view of the student’s need of broad as well as 
practical training, we must not throw so much foot work on 
him that he does not get his background training. 

Fourth, schools of social work—teachers. The contribution 
of teachers and directors of research in schools of social work 
is threefold. First, they have to check over if not compose the 
questionnaire, that is, help focus the camera. It should be re- 
peated that we mean by questionnaires not merely typed lists 
to be sent to respondents for reply by mail but questionnaires 
to be used by interviewers in guiding their inquiries, and also 
questions which are put to documents, where data is sought 
from them. Their experience with questions should make them 
of especial value in the shaping of the inquiry, so that it will get 
facts, and all the facts available, and nothing but the facts. » ° 
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Teachers and directors of research have a contribution to 
make in checking over the summarization of facts, of suggesting 


methods of charting to reveal the facts, in seeing that essential 


facts are not omitted, that in the comparative method all the 
similarities and differences are noted. In the causal type, they 
have to note whether the arrangement of reports and statistics 
is such as to bring out the group which agree in having present a 
common cause and a common effect, and the group which agrees 
in having the common cause and the common effect absent. 

Much of their serviceableness comes from their contacts with 
the social sciences, with economics and political science, with 
psychology and geography, to see that those sciences can con- 
tribute, both to the methods of social work research and to the 
groupings of facts which show agreements and differences. 

Fifth, national agencies. Here I am referring to national 
agencies specializing in service to individual social agencies in a 
given field. Their unique contribution is to furnish access to 
such a wide variety of groups of facts that distortions due to 
localized influences may be avoided. While teachers in schools 
of social work may see the need of varied and widely extended 
groups of facts for use in the method of agreement and differ- 
ence, the national agencies are the people to put the inquiry in 
touch with these widely scattered groups of facts. 

Sixth, the National Conference of Social Work. We have not 
often thought of the National Conference as having any part in 
research. I think it has a very important part to play. In the 
earlier decades of the Conference, it was largely a place for 
workers to swap ideas. It was a large set of cracker barrels 
around the stove in an enormous country store. Of late, it has 
come to see its place in publicizing research. Many of its papers 
have reported the results of research in popular and under- 
standable form. It is, I believe, entering on a third stage, where, 
by having a hold-over element on each program committee, it 
can make some suggestion as to the trends of needed research. 
The Conference is in a unique position to do this for it has con- 
tact with national agencies in the affiliated groups, it has con- 
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tact with state conferences of social work, where emerge prob- 
lems of more than local and less than national significance, and 
it has through its divisional committees contacts with indi- 
vidual social agencies. It should use these contacts, which no 
other organization which I know of has in such variety, to indi- 
cate trends for needed research. 

Conclusion.—Research may be a tool of service, like a much- 
thumbed reference book, or it may be a means of escape from 
harder work, like a detective story. Needless to say, we plead 
for the tool of service. 

Life is so complex that the microscope of no particular special- 
ty can give an adequate picture. Hence cooperative research 
is imperative. 

It is my humble opinion that this world war against depres- 
sion marks the opening of a new economic and social era, which 
will probably come in this country not by a revolution, as in 
Russia, but by a muddling, halting, jerking evolution, as in 
England. In this new era, social work will be different from 
what it has been in the past. We must have research so that 
we may not attempt too many things which we shall have to 
undo. But this research must be guided into the main current 
of economic and social development rather than left to whirl in 
the eddies or stagnate in the backwaters of institutionalized 
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THE RELATIVITY OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 
MEASUREMENTS 
Ellery I’. Reed, Director, Helen 8. Trounstine 
Foundation, Cincinnati 


N THE field of social work, as in every other phase of life, 

we are constantly forced to make evaluations which are, as 

a matter of fact, measurements, rough though they usually 
are. Administrators of social work are every day formulating 
judgments as to the value and effectiveness of many phases of 
welfare work. On the basis of such evaluative judgments they 
are answering, for example, such important questions as the 
following: What methods of case work are getting the best re- 
sults? What technique and policies in relief giving are most 
effective? What types of cases should receive intensive treat- 
ment and relief? Granting that we should “go psychiatric,” 
how far should we go; to what extent should family welfare 
agencies take upon themselves the responsibility for psycho- 
analysis and treatment? There is no question of the need of 
some effective method of evaluation which would make it possi- 
ble to answer such questions with a greater degree of certainty 
than is now possible. 

Similar needs are being felt in other fields. Research workers 
are wrestling with the same general problem in the fields of both 
secular and religious education, government, art, music, and 
sociology. Rating scales and scoring systems are being de- 
veloped and are in actual use which undertake to measure artis- 
tic and musical talent, appreciation, and performance.’ In the 

t William G. Whitford, 4” Introduction to Art Education, chaps. xvi, xvii, xvili 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929); Stanton, Prognosis of Musical Achievement, 
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growing field of religious education effective work is being done 
in the development of tests and measurement of character.’ 
Students of government are working on the problems of qualita- 
tive measurements in their field,3 and sociologists have devel- 
oped and used measurements of social distance.‘ 

A common problem in all of these fields lies in the measure- 
ment of intangible, psychological, or spiritual elements, the 
appraisal of which must necessarily be more or less subjective 
and relative. This problem is frankly faced in the report of the 
New York State Legislative Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment entitled “Fiscal Problems of City School Adminis- 
tration” published in 1928. This report, after examining vari- 
ous indexes in the form of quantitative measurements such as 
school expenditures per child, number of pupils per teacher, 
teachers’ salaries, and so on, concludes as follows: “Even if 
final scientific criteria cannot be established immediately, this 
effort to develop measurements and establish even temporary 
standards is a step in the right direction, because it serves to 
systematize the making of judgments.” 

The Trounstine Foundation of Cincinnati has attempted to 
devise a workable and practical method for the qualitative 
measurements or evaluation of social case work which attempts 
exactly this “systematizing of judgments.” This paper will dis- 
cuss the proposition that there can be no absolute standards in 
the qualitative measurements of social case work; that such 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester; Jacob Kwalwasser and H. M. Ruch, Manual of 
Directions for Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishments for Grades IV-XII 
(State University of Iowa, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Iowa City). 

2 Goodwin Watson, Experimentation and Measurements in Religious Education (As- 
sociation Press, 1927). 

3 Authority, Donald Stone, Bureau of Governmental Research, New York City. 

4E.S. Bogardus, Yournal of Applied Sociology, May, June, 1926; “Occupational Dis- 
tance,” Sociology and Social Research, September and October, 1928. 

A measurement of “distance feeling” between members of different denominations 
was made use of in a survey of Protestant Cooperation in American Cities by H. Paul 
Douglass, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

5 “Fiscal Problems of School Administration,” Legislative Document, 1928, No. 26, 
New York State Legislative Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment. Quoted by 
Luther Gulick in National Municipal Review of January, 1929, p. 5. 
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standards must be highly relative. A dozen years ago the speak- 
er attended a course entitled, “Social Relativity.” The Cincin- 
nati experiment revealed clearly the highly relative nature of 
any measurements attempting direct or actual evaluation of 
social case work. Not only was the general principle of relativ- 
ity evident but certain consequent propositions or corollaries 
became apparent. Some of these will be briefly discussed. 

First, qualitative measurement in social case work necessi- 
tates the measurement of intangibles, such as character changes, 
alteration of attitudes, improvement of health—mental and 
physical, the substitution of good habits for bad; the develop- 
ment of thrift, courage, honesty, and faithfulness. Such in- 
tangibles are not easily measured. These spiritual qualities, 
however, have physical concomitants and we need not despair 
of evaluating them because of their spiritual or intangible na- 
ture. The intangibles of social case work must be measured rela- 
tive to their physical manifestations. 

A second element of relativity in social case work measure- 
ments lies in the fact that every case is different. Every client 
differs according to the whole complex of inherited and acquired 
traits that go to make up his personality. We cannot set the 
same standards for the uneducated or handicapped as for the 
gifted and intelligent. Each case is also limited by environ- 
mental circumstances. Standards of adjustment, accomplish- 
ment, and method in social case work measurements must be 
relative to the personal and environmental limitations of the 
client. 

A third element of relativity in social case work measurement 
is the fact that there is no unanimous agreement as to the em- 
phasis to be placed on the so called economic, psychological, 
sociological, or other approaches on the part of the agency and 
the case worker. The measurement or evaluation of case work 
must be relative to the judgment of the appraiser as to the 
soundness of the general approach and the particular case work 
technique and methods used in each case. 

A fourth item which is relative to the judgment of the ap- 
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praiser of social case work is the question as to which cases 
should receive intensive treatment. In evaluating the work of 
the agency from this standpoint we must again trust the judg- 
ment of the appraiser or person who is doing the evaluating. 
The measurement of social case work must be relative to the 
judgment of the appraiser as to whether or not the agency and 
case worker did wisely in the selection of cases for intensive 
treatment and the degree of intensity of treatment given in each 
case. . 

Fifth, standards of appraisal as to intensity and technique of 
treatment or adjustment of the client cannot be made relative 
to the financial or personnel limitations of the agency whose 
work is being rated. Standards of appraisal in social case work 
should be relative to what might be accomplished with the 
personnel and financial resources in proportion to case load of 
the stronger and better recognized agencies of the country. 

A sixth important item is that social case work must be 
judged relative to some philosophy of life. The evaluation of 
case work presupposes some weighing of values, some code of 
what is important and what is unimportant in life, some notion 
that some things are more worth doing than others, some idea 
of what is worth striving for. To illustrate the differences in 
philosophy with respect to social case work, Catholic agencies 
generally place greater emphasis on such matters as baptism, 
confirmation, attendance at parochial rather than public 
schools, and “rectification of marriage,” than do nonsectarian 
agencies for non-Catholic clients. 

But, seventh, even if there is agreement as to the ends that 
are to be striven for in a given case and agreement that these 
ends have been realized, there is still the question as to how 
much the agency or case worker had to do with such happy out- 
come. The measurement of social case work must be relative to 
the judgment of the appraiser as to the importance of the agency 
or case worker as a causal factor in bringing about the observable 
changes in the client. 

It is evident that the scores cannot be compared as between 
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agencies or individual case workers except as relative to the job 
that each had to do in the particular cases studied. Some agen- 
cies are to be judged as doing their particular work better on 
their sample cases than others are doing their work on their 
sample, but it must be remembered that there are large differ- 
ences in the nature of the samples and difficulty of the work 
itself. 

This is one of the points in which the scoring system as used 
in Cincinnati needs to be improved. A threefold classification 
of cases was made: first, as to human material; second, as time 
required for treatment; and, third, as to intensity of treatment 
needed. None of these, it will be noted, had directly to do with 
this matter of difficulty of technique. Statements were made 
in connection with the final scores of agencies indicating that 
the explanation of high scores for some was, in part, the com- 
paratively simple type of cases and the selected quality of the 
clients, but it would probably have been better if the cases had 
been classified directly from this standpoint of difficulty of 
technique and the average scores for each type of case given 
separately according to such classification. 

When one reviews the extensive literature and the immense 
amount of careful, scientific study and experimentation that 
has been and is still being devoted to the development of tests 
and measurements in other related fields, it is no wonder that 
social work with its almost total lack of similar scientific ex- 
perimentation lags far behind and is, in fact, almost virgin 
territory for this growing science of measurements. There is, 
however, reason to believe, in spite of the almost infinite rel- 
ativity and intricacy of the field, that the problem of social case 
work measurement is by no means insoluble. As in other fields 
it will certainly yield to patient scientific study and experiment. 
This is our great deficiency and need. The problem is to find 
funds, time, and personnel adequate for the task. 


THE RELATIVITY OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 
MEASUREMENTS 


DISCUSSION 


David H. Holbrook, Secretary, National Social Work 
Council, New York City 


T IS difficult to separate in one’s mind Dr. Reed’s paper 
which you have just heard from his extremely interesting 
study of family welfare work in Cincinnati. Before I offer 

my one comment on the paper, I wish to express my admiration 
of the Cincinnati study as a whole—its undertaking as a part 
of the social work planning in a great city, the care and patience 
with which it is being carried out, and the contribution it is 
making to our thinking as we each and all are seeking to better 
understand ourselves, our work, and the part we should have 
with other professional groups in these difficult days. 

With Dr. Reed’s main thesis that “there can be no absolute 
standards in the qualitative measurement of social case work,” 
I am in hearty accord. As to “whether or not qualitative meas- 
urement or evaluation of social case work is possible at all,” I 
should like to divide and suggest a polite “No” to qualitative 
measurement (not quantitative measurement), and a modest 
“Yes” to evaluation. The former seems to me a contradiction 
of terms, restrictive in form and emphasizing negatively the hu- 
man costs of social processes. The latter, however, is positive in 
tone, stresses the satisfaction of the workers, and the utilities 
in the work encourage growth and point the way to unlimited 
experimentation. 

I would question, therefore, the premise in the opening sen- 
tences of the paper that “social work measurements tend to 
divide themselves into two classifications, namely, qualitative 
and quantitative” and suggest that Dr. Reed’s entire paper and 
the experiment on which it is based shows rather that social 
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workers try to bring the concept quality, as a coordinate with 
quantity, under the concept of measurement but that it just 
can’t be done. The corollaries of the paper seem to me more 
significant than the promise of attaining the goal, and the im- 
plications and by-products of the study probably more valuable 
than the rating scale itself. 

These distinctions are more than verbal hair-splitting or per- 
sonal preferences in phraseology. There appears to be slowly 
coming about a change in the intellectual climate among scien- 
tists. Dr. Reed has referred to modern thinking in the physica 
sciences. Some notable utterances of social scientists and educa- 
tors are also illumining our professional horizons. In his presi- 
dential address to the American Statistical Association in 1929, 
Dr. Edwin B. Wilson treated the subject, “Mathematics and 
Statistics,” in delightfully satirical but penetrating fashion and, 
it may be added, without harm to either one. Directing atten- 
tion to what he called a remarkable statistical romance, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, Dr. Smith dwelt on Brother Juniper’s 
bitter disappointment with his statistical procedure in studying 
the ways of God to man which had only showed that the fifteen 
dead from smallpox were five times more worth saving than the 
fifteen survivors. As for Thornton Wilder, Dr. Smith hoped he 
would apply for membership in the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘Some of us need him in our business,” he concluded. 

In somewhat similar vein, Dr. R. M. Maclver, of Columbia 
University, discussed the subject Is Sociology a Natural Sci- 
ence? at the American Sociological Society meeting in Cleveland 
in December, 1930. He thinks “‘sociology has been plagued all 
through its history by its tendency to seek for models in the 
fields of the other sciences.”” He half wishes its claims to be a 
science might be disregarded altogether for the present. “Our 
methods should be adjusted to our materials, and not our mate- 
rials to our methods,” he says. More directly bearing on our 
question is his statement: 


I am not—far from it—arguing against what is called the quantitative 
method in the social sciences. The further it can go, the better, the surer our 
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knowledge will become. I am suggesting that the quantitative method can by 
itself yield us nothing but quantities, and that in the social sciences, quanti- 
ties, averages, ratios, correlations, and so forth, are not the goals, but only the 
media of our research. What we are really seeking to understand are systems 
of relationship, not series of quantities. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, of London, England, pushes the distinction 
a little further, or perhaps merely states it differently, when he 
repeatedly emphasizes in his inspiring essays the difference be- 
tween space-thinking and time-thinking. He says in his Con- 
structive Citizenship: 

There can hardly be a doubt that in our day social study has been captured 
by the space-thinking to which mechanical science has committed us. While 


time-thinking, which has its proper home in the social sciences, and is most 
needed there, has been driven from the field. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson in his pioneer treatise entitled Economics 
and Ethics—a Study in Social Values, grapples instantly with 
the concept of qualitative measurement. The opening sen- 
tences in his Introduction are as follows: 


To perform with scientific precision the task of translating economic values 
into ethical or human values is manifestly impossible. For economic values in 
their first intent are quantities of money, while ethical or human values are 
qualities of life. 


He thinks that an attempt at some orderly adjustment between 
the two sorts of values, some appreciation of economic valua- 
tion in terms of the humanly desirable [Note the order of em- 
phasis—D. H. H.] 1s necessary, because money and its con- 
trolling power plays so important a part in human life. But he 


adds: 


In any such attempt it is well at the outset to realize the nature of the 
difficulties to be overcome and the limits within which we must work in any 
humanist evaluation of economic processes. [Again, note the order.— 


D. H. H.] 
On a later page he comments on the late emergence of ah 
economic science and writes: 


Even now most ‘‘educated”’ persons who fully accept the reign of law in the 
eames P ; Ramiaisag 1 set 
physical sciences, give no full or genuine acceptance of law in the social sci- 
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ences. It is not merely that ethics, politics, economics, sociology are backward 
in the discovery and formulation of their laws; the laws are not “there” to be 
discovered in the sense in which they are “there” in physics and chemistry. 


Among the physical scientists most frequently quoted these 
days is Sir James Jeans, the noted mathematician and astrono- 
mer. When asked recently by an interviewer how his conception 
of the Great Architect of the Universe as a controlling power, 
which has something in common with our own minds, affected 
his own feelings, he offered in reply this poem of Walt Whit- 
man’s: 


When I heard the learn’d astronomer; 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns 
before me; 

When I was shown the charts and the diagrams, to 
add, divide and measure them; 

When I, sitting, heard the astronomer, where he lectured 
with much applause in the lecture room, 

How soon, unaccountable, I became tired and sick; 

Till rising and gliding out, I wander’d off by myself; 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 


Now, my comment is this: ff a statistician can feel the need 
of the Bridge of San Luis Rey as a textbook, and a sociologist 
virtually ask for a moratorium on claims for scientific recog- 
nition, and an educator ask for a sense of direction rather than 
a goal, and an economist deny the existence of law in the social 
sciences, and a natural scientist turn to the poet for ultimate 
intellectual and emotional satisfaction, then social workers may 
well reflect very humbly as to the essential nature of their own 
professional hopes and ambitions, the limits of the methods 
they seek to perfect, the general direction in which they are 
going, and the professional company they keep. 

Dr. Cabot has told us that not to evaluate our work is 
dangerous. Even more hazardous in my judgment are processes 
of evaluation expressed in terms of an ultimate professional 
achievement rather than a social need. 

Dr. Reed’s main thesis on the impossibility of absolute 
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standards, his corollaries of relativities and the whole spirit of 
the Cincinnati experiment seem to me to minimize the hazards 
and lend confidence to the adventure that is so essential to our 
work. His insistence that quantitative measurements are not 
enough is challenging, and his plea for further experimentation 
in the perfecting of suitable professional instruments stimulates 
healthy ambition and promises increasing satisfaction for those 
who give their time and those who give their money. But, I 
respectfully submit, any hint of the setting up of a final quan- 
titative goal for evaluating an art increases the hazards of prac- 
ticing the art, whether it be in the field of music, painting, or 
human relations—government, education, or social work. Eval- 
uation is dangerous, and, as an ultimate, it is impossible. And it 
helps more to say so, even while we are growing through 
attempting it. “The stone has ever to be rolled up anew.” 

Who are asking for qualitative measurement? Two groups 
are usually mentioned; the contributors of financial support, and 
those who are giving their lives to the work. In so far as a 
proper accounting for expenditure of money for social work can 
be made, it should be made. We have a long way to go in that 
direction, and it should be noted, money itself, these days, is 
“on the spot” for the research of the economist. Its quantita- 
tive values are a bit vague and out of professional control right 
now. But, is the contributor as a giver at the moment when he 
parts with his money finally moved more by quantitative or by 
qualitative considerations? Whether it is when the largest sums 
are raised for one purpose, such as for a great disaster (when 
the possibility of scientifically satisfying quantitative reassur- 
ance is at the very minimum); or when a case appeal brings a 
sure response; or even when an unwilling victim is being held 
up by some of our high pressure methods is the most convincing 
appeal drawn from science or from something else. As a money 
raising device, a better accounting of social work and property 
is important, but alone it is sterile. We need research on the 
psychology of the contributor as a giver as well as on the work 
for which he is giving money. 
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As for the individual worker’s yearning for greater immediate 
satisfaction in life and work, I can only suggest the age old 
dilemma as phrased by the philosopher Tagore: 


We can look upon a road from two different points of view. One regards it 
as dividing us from the object of our desire; in that case we count every step 
of our journey over it as something attained by force in the face of obstruction. 
The other sees it as the road which leads us to our destination; and as such it 
is part of our goal. It is already the beginning of our attainment, and by jour- 
neying over it, we can only gain that which in itself it offers to us. 


THE STUDY OF AGENCY INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


Ida R. Parker, Research Worker, Social Service Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, Boston 


HE problem of interagency relationships is created in a 

community by the establishment of the second social 

organization and becomes increasingly complex as the 
agencies multiply in number and type. Although each agency is 
a separate unit, it is not a completely independent organization. 
The very existence of other social agencies in the community, 
each designed to meet some special need or cluster of needs, de- 
prives each organization of full independence and obligates each 
to gear in with the others while fulfilling its own function to the 
limit of its resources. The quality of team work, the manner in 
which they relate their actions, is a practical matter for those 
whom the agencies exist to serve and for the community which 
pays for ineffective as well as effective social work. Failure of 
agencies to work together purposefully means waste—waste of 
the social worker’s time and effort, waste of the contributor’s 
money, and, most to be deplored, waste of client-power. The 
fact that the client is not an inert thing, which can be moved 
about by the agency at will, but a human being with power to 
thwart the most carefully made plans does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility of agencies to coordinate their work. 

Functional federations, community chests, working agree- 
ments made by agencies on the basis of territory, religion, type 
of need, and so on, are all attempts to coordinate social effort so 
that the community can meet effectively the needs existing 
within it. If, however, the needs of each client are to be met 
intelligently, there must also be coordination of the social effort 
expended in the individual case. The case worker must know 
when and how to secure the services of the appropriate agency 
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and how cooperatively to plan and work to meet the client’s 
need. The vital issue in the relationships between agencies is 
the allocating of all the points of responsibility in the total case 
and the effective gearing of the effort expended by each of the 
participating organizations into a coordinated force. 

The study of this problem by the Social Service Department 
of the Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals grew out of a recog- 
nized need—the hospital’s need to know, for the sake of its 
patients, with what degree of effectiveness its medical social 
work was gearing in with organizations which turn to it for 
assistance and upon which it necessarily depends for an im- 
portant part of its client-service. The department’s conception 
that it is a member of the community’s agency team, which is 
assessed with the responsibility for meeting the needs of the 
patient, compelled i its interest, not merely in the relationships 
among agencies within any one field—even its own of medical 
social service—or among the agencies of its own and any other 
one field, but among agencies of the several fields. 

The department naturally began by scrutinizing its own work 
at the points of contact with other agencies and soon discovered 
that what it called its own work was but “‘a part of a closely 
knit fabric—an our fabric—woven of threads of a my-agency 
warp and a your-and-other-agency woof.” It became apparent 
that because the my-agency thread leads so inevitably into the 
our-agency fabric, it is possible for ill-conceived and superficial 
study and unwise selection of material actually to increase de- 
fenses, prejudices, and misunderstandings, and so widen rather 
than narrow the distance between agencies. 

In order to discover and describe the prevailing working con- 
ception of an attitude toward the relating of agency actions, it 

was necessary to devise means of observing as accurately as 
possible the interagency machinery in operation—means of 
enabling us, the weavers, to examine closely the interagency 
fabric as we weave. To this end four methods were used. One 
attacked this problem by the exchange of experience through 
the exchange of workers; the other three through the intensive 
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study of cases. By means of all four methods constant effort 
was made to identify those factors which cause, on the one hand, 
friction, misunderstanding, delay, and waste; and, on the other 
hand, clear understanding, mutual respect and confidence, and 
effective integrating of agency action. 

The “exchange of worker method” was proposed when an 
executive in a public department expressed a desire to find a 
way of narrowing distance between public and private organiza- 
tions at the very time but quite apart from the fact that evident 
misunderstanding on a case for which that agency and our 
hospital were jointly responsible was occurring due to each lack- 
ing first-hand knowledge of the other’s field, ways of working, 
and reasons for so working. 

The study-procedure was as follows: The executive and two 
workers from this public department—a chronic hospital—and 
the chief of social service and one worker from our hospital—a 
private organization—participated in the experiment which 
lasted eight weeks. One week a worker from Agency 1 spent a 
morning in the office of Agency 2; the alternate week a worker 
from Agency 2 visited Agency 1. Each week following the visit 
to or from the other agency the research worker, through con- 
ference with the hospital social service executive and case work- 
er, sought to analyze the visit, to discover and record, first, 
exactly what information had been given through explanation 
and opportunity for observation; second, likenesses and differ- 
ences in the processes of the two agencies; third, the range of 
interest of the workers; fourth, the attitude, point of view, and 
response of the workers at first and later as they learned more 
of the other agency. 

This experiment had obvious defects. Nevertheless, it afford- 
ed workers of one agency an opportunity to observe those of 
another in action at their work and in their own surroundings; 
it brought about participation in viewpoint and revealed pos- 
sibilities for the upbuilding of a coordinating sense. Above all, 
it showed that two executives were sufficiently aware of the 
necessity of an interchange of points of view as a basis for in- 
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telligent interrelating to enter into and allow members of their 
staff to participate in this experiment. 

Before describing the other three methods, the following 
points should be emphasized: First, these methods made their 
approach through the intensive study of cases which recently 
had been or were then being dealt with by two or more agencies 
of which our hospital was one, that is, cases in the treatment of 
which it had sought assistance from or had been requested to 
give assistance to some other organization. The department 
studied no case in which it was not a participant. It had no de- 
sire to scrutinize the work of other agencies apart from its own. 
To quote Mary E. Richmond: “It endeavored to work from 
the basis of the whole and to see the multiform interrelations 
of the whole.” In other words, it studied not from “‘outside”’ 
but from “‘inside”’ the total case. 

Second, except for the requirement that the department 
should be a participant, the basis of selection of study material 
developed from a blind groping to a conscious discrimination as 
to subject matter, participating staff worker, and timeliness of 
study with a specific agency or field. At first, cases were chosen 
in which irritation was a symptom of interagency friction. As 
more was learned about the causes of irritation, cases were 
selected in which there was no immediate sign of flagrant mis- 
understanding. Fruitful bits for study were found, as well as 
opportunities to increase understanding and to build good feel- 
ing. Through these cases the attempt was made to discover 
what it is that results in smooth-running agency machinery. 

Third, the number of cases used is comparatively small— 
approximately fifty—but in many of these the interagency ac- 
tion as it went on over a period of months was closely studied. 
This increased to hundreds the number of interagency situ- 
ations—many of them similar and involving in all more than 
twenty-five public and private agencies from ten fields—and 
yielded a considerable body of valuable material. * 

These three methods aimed in the cases studied, first, to dis- 
cover every agency action taken during the period selected for 
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study which affected the action of another participating agency; 
second, to name, according to a definite terminology, each action 
discovered; third, to find the underlying as well as the immedi- 
ate reason for each action; fourth, to learn the effect of each bit 
of identified agency action on the work of the agency team, 
whether this action reinforced, weakened, or thwarted the effort 
of some other agency or agencies. Answers were sought to ques- 
tions such as these: 


Why did Agency A need the assistance of another organization? 
Specifically, what assistance did Agency A need? 
a) Pre-application assistance, 1.e., 
1. The “special knowledge” of another agency? 

. Advice as to procedure? 

3. Assistance in identifying the problem? or 
6) An agency to which to refer, i.e., an agency to take over specified points 

of responsibility? or 
c) An agency to which to transfer, i.e., an agency to take over all points 
of responsibility? 

How did Agency A prepare Agency B for fruitful contact with the client? 
What factors affected the response of the second agency? 

How did Agency A prepare the client to accept the services of Agency B? 

Following the making of the application, what maximum of time could be 
allowed Agency B to reach a decision to accept or refuse without injuring 
the client-situation? 

How did the two agencies reach an agreement as to further points of investi- 
gation, allocation of specific points of responsibility, and joint treatment 
during this interim period? 

What are the reasons—superficial or basic—for acceptance or refusal? 

If Agency B refused to accept the case, was that refusal accompanied by a 
recommendation; if so, what was done with it? 

How did the action of each agency affect what the agency team was able to do 
for the client? 


2 N 


The analysis method is a device for showing in skeleton form 
the interplay of agency action taken by each of the several par- 
ticipating agencies during a specified period. It is the inter- 
agency-action-picture of a fota/ case. It grew out of an attempt 
to accurately observe and picture every action taken by one 
of the department’s workers in a rapidly moving client-agency 
situation in a case which became within a few weeks the concern 
of six organizations. When the case was selected for study, the 
interagency situation had already created irritation and en- 
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gendered emotional responses which made it obvious that dis- 
covery of the underlying difficulty on the basis of the depart- 
ment’s or any other one agency’s facts and point of view was 
impossible. It became increasingly clear that the attempt 
should be made to bring together and study the facts of all the 
organizations involved as a basis for clarification of this con- 
fused interagency situation. 

In varying degrees the organizations were feeling the irrita- 
tion and were, therefore more or less on the defensive. They 
were familiar with the method of protest and conference, but 
unaccustomed to the study approach and slow to recognize 
their work and that of the department as interdependent parts 
of the total case. Even under these conditions, the organization 
readily gave their factual and conceptual data. From this mate- 
rial the framework of the total case was constructed by setting 
down chronologically and concisely under headings each agen- 
cy’s every action which related to another organization. Words 
implying praise or blame were avoided. As an aid to objective 
thinking, the agencies were designated by type and number. 
In tentative form the analysis was then submitted to the agen- 
cies involved in order to give them an opportunity to correct any 
inaccuracies or misconceptions, to challenge conclusions, and to 
offer suggestions. Such changes as could be supported by evi- 
dence were made in accordance with the suggestions received 
and the analysis in revised form again submitted for written 
comment or acceptance. 

In this first case the facts were secured from the workers only 
rather than as later from the workers and case records. Early in 
the study, when our objectives were less well understood than 
at present, fear of destroying good will by pushing further for 
information than the agencies thought necessary prevented the 
request to read what each agency had recorded. As the study 
progressed, the conviction grew that good feeling can also be 
destroyed and the respect for study lost by superficial inquiry. 
Timidity in pressing for data was replaced by fear of being con- 
tent with less than adequate facts. Fairness to all concerned 
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demands that conclusions should be based on nothing less than 
full and accurate data which includes the information in the 
record in addition to that secured from the practitioner. 

This analysis method was applied to a second case involving 
eight public and private organizations, representing five fields, 
which became active within twenty months. Two points should 
be noted: first, data was gathered from records as well as from 
case workers; second, the material arranged in skeleton form, as 
already described, was submitted for criticism, not to each or- 
ganization separately, but to the executive and participating 
staff workers of the agencies concerned assembled as guests of 
the department. These seventeen persons sat together for two 
hours and objectively discussed the degree of effectiveness of 
agency interplay within the total case. For the first time, each 
participating organization saw its every action pictured as a 
part of a closely knit whole. Differences of opinion as to what 
action should have been taken at specific points did not entirely 
disappear, but surprised interest in the impartial setting forth 
of the strong and weak points of each organization’s action in 
relation to the total action replaced confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

The second case-study method is a means of studying inter- 
agency action while a case is in process of being diagnosed and 
treated and is the joint responsibility of two or more agencies. 
This method grew out of an agreement made by the executives 
of a private child caring agency and the department to study 
the next case which became the concern of both agencies. Study 
began at the moment the department made application to the 
child caring agency. Each executive directly supervised her 
case worker. The study plan was fully explained to the work- 
ers who became thereby participant-observers. The research 
worker closely observed the interagency operations and de- 
scribed them in writing. She met with the executive and case 
worker of the department whenever they discussed the problem. 
When the case had become the minor responsibility of the de- 
partment with which it originated and the major responsibility 
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of the organization to which it had become referred, the two 
executives, the two case workers, and the research worker met 
to review the problem and discover with what degree of effec- 
tiveness these two agencies had related their effort. This con- 
ference was written up by the research worker and the account 
submitted to each executive and case worker for criticism and 
correction. 

Study with this organization represented joint study at its 
best. The executive of the child caring agency was aware of the 
need of more effective interrelating of effort and eager to share 
and to have her staff share in study. There existed between 
these two agencies, each with the special knowledge of its own 
field, each definitely trying to understand the other, unity of 
objective and a conscious sharing of that objective. Both execu- 
tives communicated their high degree of interest to the case 
workers so that all shared in the adventure of studying, but al- 
ways with due concern for the welfare of the client. 

This method with slight modifications, which have been made 
according to the degree of study-interest encountered, has 
proved to be particularly useful in studying phases of inter- 
agency situations in the current case. It is less time consuming 
than the analysis method and, therefore, makes more quickly 
available for use the research worker’s formulation of case mate- 
rial. The case worker has been encouraged to be daily on the 
alert for passing examples of effective and ineffective inter- 
agency relating. The research worker has, first, clarified the 
worker’s material by recording it in more objective form and in 
sharper detail; second, submitted it to the case worker for cor- 
rection and criticism; third, freely discussed with the case 
worker the significance of her own agency actions in their rela- 
tion to those taken by the other participants. This method 
more than any other has helped the staff worker to appreciate 
the close relationship between practice and study. 

The group method is the third of the case-study methods. Its 
distinctive feature is the critical joint study of the interagency 
aspects of a case by a group composed of workers who at the 
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moment are or recently have been participants. This method 
was worked out with a group made up of a family agency’s 
study class augmented by representatives of the agencies which 
had assumed various points of investigation and treatment- 
responsibility in the case chosen for study. The presence of the 
participants was the very essence of the study activity. The 
case, which had been known to a number of agencies over a 
period of years, was selected because it abounded in interagency 
operations and showed an excellent piece of work which was 
then being done jointly by three agencies, of which one was in 
charge of the case, working together with understanding and 
purpose. The group, made up of twenty-three persons—execu- 
tives, research and staff workers—held ten discussions of one 
and one half hours each at intervals of two weeks. 

The material was gathered by the group members, one or 
more of whom was made responsible for securing the inter- 
agency data from the record and case worker of a designated 
organization usually outside their own field. The research work- 
er read carefully the records of seven agencies, compared the 
items of information secured, and numbered the agencies ac- 
cording to their date of entry into the case. The research work- 
er’s familiarity with so much of the recorded material served to 
give a sense of direction as the case unfolded through discussion. 
This method, with slight modifications, was recently used to 
advantage with another study group made up of fourteen staff 
members representing eight types of social work. Detailed dis- 
cussion of the findings of the study is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

It should be said, however, that all four study methods reveal 
the need of developing the following instruments for reducing 
waste in interagency action: first, an accepted terminology of 
agency action—the common use of “mutually meaningful 
terms’’; second, a sufficiently unified thinking by agencies with- 
in each of the several fields of social work to produce a formula- 
tion of the special knowledge peculiar to each field; third, a 
more accurate working knowledge on the part of private and 
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public agencies concerning the function, objectives, and proce- 
dure of other organizations within and without their own field; 
fourth, the development and formulation of philosophy, proce- 
dure, and detailed method of effectively relating agency action. 

The existence of this need is due in large measure to the fact 
that although agencies are working together pleasantly—ob- 
serving the amenities—basically, they are operating on the theo- 
ry that each is an independent organization rather than an in- 
voluntary member of a group of interdependent organizations. 

The development of a detailed method of relating agency 
action, which will be applicable wherever high grade case work 
is practiced, constitutes a challenge to executive, supervisor, 
case and research worker, but particularly to the case worker 
who, because of direct contact with the client, is in a strategic 
position to make a peculiar contribution. The development of 
this method can be advanced by participation by one’s own 
staff and by the staffs of other agencies both in joint study and 
in application of the ideas derived from study. Our experience 
with our own staff proves that study closely related to practice 
can be introduced into an agency, not only without interfering 
with the regular operating tasks, but with positive enrichment 
of individual conception of these tasks. An improved quality of 
thinking and, therefore, of doing has been seen to grow upon the 
factual basis secured through study. Our experience in studying 
with participating agencies warrants a growing conviction that, 
like our own, other staffs’ habits of thinking and of doing quick- 
en and grow upon a basis of facts impartially gathered and set 
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SEAMEN WITH VENEREAL DISEASE IN THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK 


Adaline A. Buffington, Secretary, Family Welfare 
Division, Welfare Council, New York City 


N DESCRIBING this study initiated by the Seamen’s 
| Section of the Welfare Council, conducted, financed, and 
carried through to completion by the United States Public 
Health Service, the American Social Hygiene Association, the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, and the Re- 
search Bureau of the Welfare Council, a history of the study 
and succeeding events will be given, followed by a short 
analysis of the reasons which, in the opinion of the writer, made 
it successful. 

History.—The care and treatment of seamen suffering from 
venereal disease was considered one of the outstanding prob- 
lems of the work for seamen as soon as the Seamen’s Section of 
the Welfare Council was organized. This section consisted of 
representatives of the 28 social agencies caring for seamen in the 
Port of New York. On May 3, 1927, a committee was appointed 
“to look thoroughly into the question of venereal diseases relat- 
ing to seamen and to prepare definite recommendations on the 
question of helping infected seamen to carry through to a finish 
the necessary medical treatment.” As is generally known, the 
medical treatment of the seaman is endlessly complicated by 
national and international regulations, coupled with practical 
difficulties presented by his limited amount of time on shore 
and lack of wages when on shore. The committee decided, since 
so little was known upon this subject, that a study was nec- 
essary in order to get facts upon which to base action, such 
study to have for its objectives: to determine the size and char- 
acter of the problem as a foundation for basic methods of treat- 
ment from the points of view of medical service, social service, 
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and community welfare, and as a foundation for a program of 
education and prevention, both for the seamen and the steam-' 
ship companies; this involves the question of treatment, both 
medical and social, of the man on shore, his maintenance while 
on shore, the length of time he can stay on shore without losing 
his status as a seaman, his employment while taking treatment, 
his relationship to the community agencies and their responsi- 
bility for him. 

It was decided to study the cases under treatment for venereal 
disease in the three marine hospitals in the metropolitan area 
to be undertaken jointly by the United States Public Health 
Service, the American Social Hygiene Association, the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association, and the Welfare 
Council. The United States Public Health Service agreed to 
finance a sufficiently large part of the work to make it possible 
to get the study under way, and to gather under its supervision 
the material needed. To assist in the tabulation, evaluation, 
and analysis of the data after collection, and to be of service in 
other ways during the process of the study, an Advisory Com- 
mittee was formed, including the committee from the Seamen’s 
Section (consisting of two social workers from the marine hos- 
pitals and one from the Mariners’ League of the Salvation 
Army); two persons each (one a physician and one a layman) 
from the American Social Hygiene Association and the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association; and a member of 
the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council. Dr. C. H. 
Lavinder of the United States Public Health Service served as 
chairman. The United States Public Health Service agreed to 
furnish salaries, to the amount of $4,000, of three field workers 
to assist the marine hospital workers in getting the facts. The 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association agreed to an 
expenditure of $1,000 in preparation of statistical tables and in 
writing the report. The American Social Hygiene Association 
agreed to an expenditure of $1,600 for services of staff members, 
stenographic service, printing, multigraphing, and incidentals. 
The Welfare Council promised $500 for the services of its staff 
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members in connection with the study. The committee pre- 
pared a questionnaire, and, after some preliminary scouting 
during January, the study formally got under way February 1, 
1928, and continued officially until July 1, 1928. 

On November 1g, 1928, 1,055 questionnaires were completed. 
Although this was a small sample, the committee believed, on 
the basis of preliminary reading and reports on 125 of the num- 
ber by two of its members, that it was a true sample and that 
there would be no great value in having any more records. Ac- 
cordingly, on December 8, 1928, the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council was asked to undertake studying the question- 
naires and preparing the report. The American Social Hygiene 
Association contributed the salary of the worker in charge for a 
period of five months, and the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association and the United States Public Health Service 
assumed responsibility for the tabulation of the items of infor- 
mation on the schedules. The report was published in sections 
in April, 1930, and reprinted in one bulletin in June, 1930. 

Result of study.—Even before the publication of the report, 
the committee began to consider ways and means of utilizing 
the suggestions it contained. A compilation and consideration 
of these suggestions indicated that while the question of 
venereal disease had been the point of attack, the report pre- 
sented a general cross section of the problems presented by sea- 
men to agencies concerned in their care, in any country and at 
any time. Matters not only of health but of employment, edu- 
cation, relief, and international agreements were involved. 

The general business depression and the accompanying un- 
employment crisis have delayed the raising of the $6,000 annual 
budget considered necessary to finish this project, but plans are 
now under way to obtain the funds for a two years’ experiment. 

Analysis of procedure——In considering the reasons for the 
successful carrying through of this study, one is impressed 
with the following: 

First, the subject is a vital one and basic to the work of the 
agencies caring for seamen. 


be 
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Second, the operating committee was composed of the four 
agencies in the community vitally interested in the problem. 

Third, the committee members were not merely representa- 
tive of the agencies involved but were a picked group including 
two workers from the marine hospitals, three physicians, and a 
member of the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council. 

Fourth, this committee was a working committee. It strug- 
gled over the preparation of the questionnaire used; gave advice 
on matters of administration; read and criticized the report; 
made numerous suggestions; and found ways of financing the 
study. In other words, it assumed a large part of the responsi- 
bility for financing and operating the study, and because of the 
interest of the members and the persistence with which they 
worked at several stages of the progress apparently unsur- 
mountable difficulties were overcome. 

Fifth, certain procedures of the committee have facilitated 
the process of following up the suggestions contained in the re- 
port, namely: the constant reporting back on the progress of 
the study by the committee to the Seamen’s Section and the 
circulation of the report when printed to each section member; 
the conferences held by the committee with other groups of 
agencies in the Welfare Council belonging to the Health and 
Employment sections, whereby the thinking of the whole group 
of seamen’s agencies was brought along with the committee, 
and the opinion of outside groups was secured. An influence 
outside the committee that has also helped toward this end has 
been the growth in the Seamen’s Section of the committees 
concerning the relationships of the agencies to each other and 
to the steamship companies. For instance, one has been active 
in working out the relationship between the marine hospitals 
and the other agencies in the matter of relief given to seamen, 
and another has arranged for several meetings with representa- 
tives of the steamship companies on subjects of mutual interest. 

The fact that as diverse a group of agencies with as totally 
different traditions and methods of work as the United States 
Public Health Service, a federal body; the American Social 
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Hygiene Association, a national organization; the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, a local center for the co- 
ordination and propagation of health work; the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council; and 28 agencies, comprising the 
Seamen’s Section of the Welfare Council, have pulled together 
faithfully and persistently for three years to initiate and com- 
plete this study, bids fair to prove a solid foundation for the 
future program of following up the suggestions contained. In 
the words of the chairman of the committee: “Anything is pos- 
sible.” 

It is interesting that a summary of this study, presented by a 
staff member of the American Social Hygiene Association, re- 
ceived marked attention at the International Conference at 
Geneva a year ago. Who knows what far-reaching effects in na- 
tional and international fields our local achievement may have? 


INTERPRETING THE SOCIAL WORKER TO 
THE PUBLIC 


Mary Swain Routzahn, Associate Director, Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 


New York City 


T IS not my idea to propose a campaign to make social 

workers popular. It might be done. We have been told 

how a ten gallon hat and breakfast parties for popular 
actors and dancers lent warmth to a cold presidential exterior. 
Applying the same technique to humanizing the social worker, 
sometimes believed to be a frozen community asset, one might 
bring to light unexpected characteristics now effectively con- 
cealed by our horn-rims, our low heels, and our latinized vocabu- 
laries. A research director undismayed by the intricacies of a 
dress pattern or a school of social work director who is an artist 
as a chef would be among those upon whom a professional hu- 
manizer, planning his campaign, would cast an approving eye. 

Deliberate exploitation of personality may be effective, at 
times, but it has its repercussions, especially when you are glori- 
fying a group rather than an individual. 

A defensive campaign will not do much to change the stereo- 
types of the social worker as either a sentimental or as a hard 
boiled person, both of which have become fairly well set in the 
public mind. It would be wiser, I believe, to invite good will, 
not by defense or praise, but by demonstration. If the social 
worker has special knowledge and wisdom, let him share these 
with the public as well as the client. If people in trouble need a 
highly skilled kind of professional social service, let these needs 
be made as emotionally compelling to those who support social 
work as the need of food and shelter, which has their full sym- 
pathy. These two proposals, namely, to popularize social infor- 
mation and to present vividly the need of skilled social service 
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might well become the basis of two distinct publicity projects, 
highly useful in themselves and more likely to increase respect 
for social workers than extravagant claims for their charm and 
expertness. 

The social worker as a source of useful information.—There is 
a very considerable public which has been largely ignored in so- 
cial work publicity, but is fully recognized by publishers and 
broadcasters. Its members yearn for culture. They welcome 
information about philosophy, history, psychology, and other 
branches of knowledge. They have a curiosity about unusual 
experiences, scientific discoveries, current events, and public 
affairs. 

Science Service, a syndicate which has become highly success- 
ful in marketing scientific information in popular form, says in 
advertising its “‘news letter’’: 

It tempts your mind with the new and the newly discovered ancient in 
scientific fact. It tempts your eyes by giving you well printed, easily read 


type; headlines full of life, curiosity inspiring pictures and charts. Never dull, 
never wordy, full of meat—your subscription is invited. 


Evidently information “tempts the mind” when it has life, 
color, and novelty. These are all a part of social work. 

A series of Sunday night radio talks called “Devils, Drugs and 
Doctors,” by Haggard of Yale, combines skilfully information 
about health and history. Dr. Haggard tells of the strange and 
baffling ailments of James the First and of William and Mary, 
describes curious superstitions, or gives a dramatic recital of 
the events of the black death and other plagues, always weaving 
in current knowledge on public health. These talks have gained 
an immense popularity. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, who “edits the news” for radio listeners, 
finds that the radio audience loves vigorous expressions of opin- 
ion on public questions and a personal point of view. 

Social work has, in its conferences and in the cold storage of 
its technically phrased reports, information of great interest as 
well as of great importance to this considerable body of readers 
and listeners if it can be presented in attractive form. 
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The Conference on Family Life in America, held in Buffalo 
several years ago, was an occasion admirably suited to this pur- 
pose. The very title “Family Life” invited popular interest. 
The event might so easily and characteristically have been 
named, “The Social Implications of the Changing Status of the 
Family in America Today.” The results of social workers’ study 
and experience as brought out in the Conference papers were 
widely published in newspapers in all parts of the country. The 
discussions of marriage and of family life and leisure, work, and 
wages showed that family social workers are learning and put- 
ting to work knowledge useful to families on both sides of the 
railroad tracks. Abstracts of the papers were made available to 
local societies so that they might seize on the news value of the 
Conference to drive home to their local publics that “ improving 
the family 1 is the concern of social workers right here in our 
town.’ 

There have been few, if any, such efforts to pool and set 
down in facts and figures the experience, observation, and wis- 
dom of social workers as were made in preparation for the recent 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The 
Conference itself was well reported in newspapers, magazines, 
and speeches. What I have seen was expressed in a form not 
likely to reach very far beyond the boundaries of professional 
interest. I have no doubt that there is still gold in those 
voluminous reports for the publicity writers who will take the 
trouble to dig for it and turn it into articles for magazines, the 
radio, and club speeches. 

Porter Lee, speaking recently of social work’s distinctive con- 
tribution in the unemployment situation, said that the social 
worker probably knows more than anyone else about the human 
costs of unemployment. There has been no failure to tell of the 
suffering of the jobless. Very little of what has appeared in 
print reveals what the social case workers see and foresee of the 
aftermath of long periods of joblessness from their professional 
vantage point. Clinch Calkins has done the kind of thing of 
which we need much more in her book Some Folks Won't Work. 
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Here the human costs of unemployment are described in terms 
that employers of labor, financiers, ministers, and chamber of 
commerce secretaries can read with interest and profit. 

The medical and legal professions have only recently taken 
steps to interpret their special knowledge to the layman. The 
American Medical Association publishes Hygeia, a magazine of 
popular information on health. The New York Academy of 
Medicine has established a bureau of public information which 
is at the service of broadcasters, editors, and writers of popular 
articles on health topics. 

Even though social work is much younger as a profession than 
medicine and the law, it does not need to wait for maturity to 
inaugurate its own educational service. Publicity for social 
work is now largely of the asking kind. The reader pays for his 
human interest story by inclosing a check in the stamped en- 
velop. I suggest that we follow the lead of medicine and the law 
and give the public more frequently and more freely the results 
of the social worker’s experience and study. 

Interpretation of the need for skilled social service.—With money 
as badly needed as it is, it is inevitable that the public will hear 
about social work most often in connection with appeals for 
help. Publicity directly associated with money raising, as well 
as that intended for popular enlightenment, can increase the 
prestige of competent social workers. 

In the highly emotionalized appeals to which givers appear to 
respond most readily, the social worker is usually kept well in 
the background. Asking is done largely by lay leaders or in 
their names. They appeal for money badly needed to relieve 
hunger and to take care of the sick. Such appeals will have to 
continue. A sudden shift of emphasis from physical wants to 
the need of skilled service would be coldly received, but much 
more can be done to arouse sympathy for those human needs 
which clearly justify social work as a profession. By showing 
these needs through the eyes of the social worker, you can create 
an acceptance of a professional viewpoint without futile ex- 
planations of social work technique. The giver as a rule is not 
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greatly concerned with just what skilled service does. When 
people with human sympathy become aware of misery or frus- 
tration beyond their own ability to relieve, they are glad enough 
to call in the expert. Money is given liberally for the highly 
specialized work of the doctor, the nurse, and the educator, not 
because their knowledge is understood, but because in each case 
the need of service is recognized as an important one calling for 
a special kind of technique. 

As yet the public has scarcely been made aware of what the 
practiced eye of the social worker sees, the fears that beset her 
clients, the discouragement which threatens to make the unem- 
ployed man into an unemployable, the something in character 
on which to build, and the desperate need to emerge from dis- 
aster with one’s pride intact. 

Eleanor Wembridge, in her entertaining and illuminating 
sketches of the juvenile court, shows not so much the technique 
of treatment as what the psychiatric worker sees beneath the 
surface of the dull people and drab situations of the courtroom. 
“All members of an unknown species look alike to the inexperi- 
enced observer,” she writes. ‘““The differences between them 
are only appreciated after long acquaintance.” 

A community council bulletin contains this interesting illus- 
tration of the way half a dozen persons see the same situation: 
“Two years less one day,” said the Judge, and Mike stepped 
down from the prisoner’s dock; “‘$700.00 more for the Govern- 
ment,” said the Clerk of the Court; “At least $1,000.00 for the 
city and the social agencies who will have to care for his 
family,” said the city statistician; ‘““T'wo years of a man’s life 
and a brand that will accompany him all his days,” said the 
philanthropist; “If we had known about Mike ten years ago, it 
needn’t have happened,” said the Big Brother. 

The more nearly you succeed through publicity in making the 
public see eye to eye with the social worker, the greater will be 
their demand for her services and the more confidently will they 
trust her to work in her own way. At present, a large share of 
the public doesn’t know what she is up to with her red tape and 
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psychiatry and school of social work training. All they want to 
know, many of them, is that red tape is something that is actu- 
ally good for people, and not a way of diverting funds that were 
intended to buy food and clothing. 

One advantage in presenting the need for skilled service in- 
stead of trying to explain its technique is that the technique is 
apparently beyond the ability of most of those who write about 
social work to make either clear or interesting. Case stories 
which attempt to show the social worker in action result often 
in making her appear quite as priggish and prying or as blunder- 
ing as her worst critics- claim she is. Take this for example: 

The lady listened and asked questions very kindly. Did she have any rela- 
tives? Was there anyone at all who might help? She also looked rather keenly 
at John, who came in somewhat shamefacedly while they were talking. 

It suddenly seemed to Mrs. West that there were many obstacles in the 
way of getting the children taken care of. She had no idea they would want 
to know so much and a sudden cold fear chilled her heart. After asking ques- 
tions, the lady went away, promising to arrange things, but nothing came of 
it. Mrs. West was beginning to wonder. She ‘had received some money for 
food and for the rent—enough to tide her over, but it would soon be gone. 

But afterward, she was glad the lady had taken the time to work things 
out. For she came back one day and explained everything. The children were 
not to go to an institution after all. 


It is not considered good case work, I am told, for the visitor 
to ask a lot of questions and to ““go away leaving Mrs. West 
with a cold fear chilling her heart.” The writer meant well by 
the social worker but left us resenting her way of dealing with a 
worried woman. 

Social treatment is both too complex and too unfamiliar to 
the average reader to be interpreted easily in the brief case 
stories which occur in annual reports, house organs, and 
speeches. On the other hand, social needs can be sketched in 
fewer words. The personalities of human beings and the 
morasses into which they flounder can be caught into vivid 
phrases and sentences which bring to mind recognizable people 
and circumstances. For this reason the social worker would do 
well to develop the art of telling what she sees, not what she 
does. If she cannot acquire the literary skill to make people 
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seem real and as interesting as they actually are, she can per- 
haps help the publicity writer to do this for her. 

Leadership 1n professional matters.—A story was going the 
rounds a few years ago of a citizen who held a violent dislike to 
social workers, but when pinned down, couldn’t name one. He 
was not against the “‘Y,” or the family society, the Boy Scouts, 
the Red Cross, or any children’s institution, but, although he 
could not identify him, he was “agin” the social worker. As a 
matter of fact, social workers do not very often appear in public. 
They meet reporters, write reports, and go before the camera 
or the microphone in the name of the community chest or the 
children’s society or a settlement, and are not necessarily iden- 
tified as social workers. The headline writer is just as likely as 
not to refer to an institution’s cook who landed in the police 
court after a fight as a social worker. On the other hand, if out- 
standing social workers are also physicians or lawyers, they are 
credited to the latter professions. 

When social workers begin to assume leadership in matters 
that are their own concern, the public may become more aware 
of their professional status. A fine example of social workers 
taking their own affairs into their own hands is the successful 
campaign of the Nebraska State Conference of Social Work to 
put on the statute books an enabling act to establish county 
boards of public welfare and to employ social workers. The 
State Conference last November devoted its entire program to 
its campaign, putting the full weight of organized social workers 
behind the bill and also giving much news value to the project. 
Of most importance, however, as exhibiting professional leader- 
ship, was the way other organizations were lined up under social 
work guidance. Three hundred posts of the American Legion 
and Auxiliaries, 341 women’s clubs, and 8 branches of the 
League of Women Voters over the state were reported as active- 
ly supporting the bill. 

Here and there chapters of the American Association of Social 
Workers are taking an aggressive stand on such questions as 
qualifications for civil service appointments for social work 
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jobs. They are also taking part in recruiting college students 
for the profession. These are steps toward recognition of a kind 
worth seeking. Their publicity value lies in the identification of 
the members of the profession with a vigorous and determined 
leadership in matters of public importance. 

Too much of this publicity value is lost at present because the 
legislative campaigns are described to the public in terms of 
administrative machinery. 

The executives of social agencies, who do most of the talking, 
tell the public about the administrative wheels within wheels 
with which they themselves are in close contact and not about 
the human beings who are the raw material of their statistical 
records. A recent news story about a state conference of social 
work, a column and a half in length, told only of the relationship 
of various organizations to the “county unit plan,” of “‘com- 
munities found struggling with all kinds of problems unaided,” 
‘‘a five or ten year program based on the findings of a survey,” 
“committees appointed to plan conferences,” and “‘splendid co- 
operation.” One speaker was reported as saying: “We are still 
challenged with a dearth of social workers, with the problem of 
educating the public to the needs of case work. The job is stag- 
gering and will take a great deal of courage and faith in the 
worth whileness of social work.” The education of the public 
may require courage and faith, but more imagination and prac- 
tice in telling the public how plans and programs and commit- 
tees affect the lives of men, women, and children will help. 

Public understanding of the limitations of the social worker.— 
To have too much expected of it does not do the profession of 
social work any good. There is, of course, no way of controlling 
public opinion so definitely that it asks just the right things of 
social workers and no more; that it confines its judgments only 
to those matters in which the profession claims knowledge and 
skill; and that it discriminates carefully between the responsi- 
bilities of social agencies and of industry in maintaining reason- 
able standards of living. If the public pays any attention to 
social work at all, there will always be criticism, misunderstand- 
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ing, and prejudice. Some of it is bound to be deserved. Reason- 
ably fair judgment is the most that can be hoped for, and judg- 
ments at close range are on the whole fairer than those based on 
hearsay. Hence the proposal that the social worker expose the 
inside of his professional mind more often to public view. 

The National Conference of Social Work provides a most 
appropriate, convenient, and effective time and place to turn 
the spotlight on the social worker. Program committees 
are, to be sure, unpredictable in their selections, but, by and 
large, Conference meetings are likely to feature the significant 
social research of the year, experiments with new ways of doing 
things, and the participation of social workers in important 
public affairs. Here is excellent material for news and feature 
articles which make apparent the professional status of social 
work. 

The news service provided by the Conference has been, with 
the exception of two or three recent meetings, limited to such 
facilities as the local committee in the Conference city has been 
able to provide. Adequate interpretation of the Conference de- 
mandsa publicity service which begins to function when program 
planning begins, perhaps a year ahead of the event itself. The 
publicity service needs to see news coming and not be kept wait- 
ing for it to break out in some unexpected place. Such service 
should not be confined to newspaper publicity. Conference pa- 
pers frequently contain information of interest to the various 
allies of social work, the medical and teaching professions, for 
example. Articles based on Conference papers and discussions 
might be prepared for the journals read by these groups. These 
are only a few of the ways in which the most important gather- 
ing of social workers might be made to serve the cause of better 
public understanding. 

Local chapters of the American Association of Social Workers 
might well take more responsibility than they now do for the 
interpretation of their profession to their own communities. | 
believe that the chapters would find it both interesting and 
profitable to study the publicity of their own social agencies. 
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Suppose, for example, that a chapter committee should, during 
a given year, collect and analyze the news stories, radio pro- 
grams, printed matter, in fact, all the publicity material they 
could gather which presumably has influenced public opinion 
about the importance and the characteristics of social work. 
It would not be surprising if such a study revealed that pro- 
fessionally the social worker is not in the picture at all. In the 
publicity of community funds, as well as of their member agen- 
cies, there seems to be an increasing tendency to tell of the need 
for various social services, but seldom to reveal that it requires 
more than a kind heart and ordinary intelligence to keep babies 
well, build character, find suitable jobs, and carry on the other 
tasks for which social workers are being trained. 

If social workers would become more alive to what actually 
is being told to the public, and what is seldom if ever told, 
they would feel less outraged when a playwright or a newspaper 
editor portrays them with neither sympathy nor understanding. 
Instead, they would take a hand in building public support on 
a solid foundation of respect for the social worker’s special 
knowledge and appreciation of the uses to which it can be put. 
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REGISTRATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Samuel A. Goldsmith, Executive Director, Fewish Charities 
of Chicago 


NE must take for granted, in discussing registration of 
social workers, that one is merely presenting another 
evidence of the insistently growing consciousness of 

social work as a profession. 

Since one of the attributes assigned to a profession by all 
those who have discussed the professional aspects of social work 
is that a profession is self critical, it will be necessary, in the 
course of this paper, to critically examine, within the limits of 
time, energy, and mind, some of the facts with respect to the 
registration of social workers, as well as with respect to registra- 
tion in certain other professions. 

My primary thesis is that the registration and (or) certifica- 
tion of social workers is a problem with which the professional 
body of social workers must deal directly, simply, and ener- 
getically; that in so doing they will follow paths which have 
been blazed for them by other professions and professional 
bodies; that there will arise thoughts of the establishment of 
some uniformity of registration and certification, and of the 
standards of training, experience, and conditions of service 
which are involved in the processes of registration. It may be 
desirable to suggest some precise method of accomplishing all 
this in the course of this paper. 

Our discussion is undoubtedly precipitated by the California 
incident which began with the discussion in the California 
State Conference of Social Work in 1927. At that time, there 
was some discussion of registration of social workers. The legis- 
lation which was introduced into the 1928 legislature, however, 
was not sponsored by the social workers’ group particularly, but 
by the California League of Women Voters. After the bill had, 
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in both the house and senate, been allowed to languish for a 
while without the attention of social workers, it suddenly did 
arouse tlie attention of many of them, particularly of certain 
influential executives, was opposed strenuously, and was de- 
feated. Since then, a committee of social workers has been at 
work in drafting a new and perhaps a different bill. This com- 
mittee has decided to report in favor of a system of voluntary 
registration. 

The difficulties involved in the California bill were difficulties 
that may prove indigenous to other bills and other situations. 
Hence, though we may not discuss the precise situations that 
arose in California, and the specific provisions of the California 
bill, the general implications of some of those situations and 
provisions will be discussed. 

Let us, for a moment, turn our attention to the extent of our 
problem. Assuming that there were a registration of social 
workers throughout the United States, how many social work- 
ers would be involved and who are they? It is probable that 
neither of these two questions can be answered adequately or 
precisely. 

At the Cleveland Conference, Mr. Ralph G. Hurlin presented 
a paper, entitled “Measuring the Demand for Social Workers,” 
in which he estimated that there were probably 25,000 paid 
professional social work positions in the United States. Mr. 
Hurlin’s estimate was based on data secured from 25 cities, and 
included allowance made for projection of such data both into 
rural communities and into other cities. 

It is almost impossible to say whether or not there are 25,000 
trained social workers in the United States, even if we define 
training to include valuable experience. It is, of course, true 
that there are many persons who are engaged in the application 
of various processes of social work, who are not amenable to the 
usual administrative controls exercised upon any one of the 
25,000 professional social workers that might be inferred to be 
at work, from Mr. Hurlin’s estimate. There are persons in- 
volved in medical social work, family service, child caring, and 
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other well established fields of social work who, either because 
of a particular or peculiar sectarian organization of their ac- 
tivities, or as part time or even voluntary public officials, add 
vastly to the number of persons engaged or involved in the 
application of social work processes. 

The fact that there are many such people and the fact that 
they are involved in applying, in their own way, what should be 
the well established social work techniques might be considered 
the first and one of the most important problems involved in the 
registration of social workers. It is a problem to which we shall 
revert when we discuss a plan for registration. 

It should be observed at this juncture that, both in the sec- 
tarian and in the public service fields, relatively important 
progress is being made in professionalizing, in standardizing, 
and in making more effective the application of the various so- 
cial work processes. The establishment of 41 diocesan offices, 
looking toward the good administration of Catholic social work, 
and the establishment of at least three Catholic training schools 
for social work; the extraordinarily rapid professionalization of 
the field of Jewish social work, and the attempt at coordination 
of training here; the increase of professionally trained social 
workers in public service throughout the country to such an 
extent that in some instances the public service has become a 
serious drain on the professional staffs of private social agencies 
—all of these are hopeful signs. 

The registration of members of other professions has always 
carried along with it some attempt to define the kind of training 
that was a necessary prerequisite to actual registration. The 
impulse to define training refers not only to the attempt to de- 
fine what we, in our analysis of some other professions, shall 
refer to as pre-professional training. 

If legislation with respect to registration of social workers 
were to follow that with respect to members of other pro- 
fessions, there would undoubtedly be reference to the kind of 
pre-professional training and the kind of professional school in 
which the professional training is to be received. Naturally, this 
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raises a series of problems, many of which have already been dis- 
cussed in the American Association of Social Workers when that 
Association attempted to establish standards for junior and 
senior membership. Briefly, of course, it will be necessary for 
each particular state to determine whether, for example, pre- 
professional training shall consist only of a four year high 
school course, or four years high school plus two years college 
course; or four years high school plus two years college course in 
certain specific subjects; or graduation from an approved col- 
lege—all of this in addition to certain other definite professional 
training. 

It will also be necessary for the various states to define the 
extent to which professional training shall be given. Shall pro- 
fessional training consist of a two years course in a professional 
school, or a three years course, or a four years course? Shall a 
professional course be limited by the amount of work previously 
done by the applicant for registration in an approved college? 
Shall it be limited by the amount of experience that the appli- 
cant for registration may have had under supervision in an 
approved agency? What pre-professional schools shall be listed 
as approved by the various states? What colleges shall be listed 
as approved for this purpose by the various states? Who shall 
advise the various states with respect to the approved schools? 
Shall membership in the Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work be prima facie evidence that good training is re- 
ceived in the schools constituting such membership? Will it be 
possible for people in the various states to receive training, or 
must they acquire training at great expense and great incon- 
venience? 

All of these are problems on which the experience of other pro- 
fessions can throw some light. However, they are problems 
which need to be resolved by our own professional group. We 
may be sure that the various state legislatures, that may become 
involved in acting on legislation looking toward the registration 
of social workers, will need adequate and quite objective advice. 

It is my understanding that Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett has 
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estimated that the schools which are members of the Association 
of Schools of Professional Social Work have graduated an aver- 
age of 355 persons per year during the last five years. It is obvi- 
ous, on this basis, that it would be impossible to limit registra- 
tion, at this time, solely to the graduates of these schools. 

Registrants in some professions, such as law and medicine, in 
some states must satisfy the appropriate board or person, not 
only with respect to pre-professional training and professional 
training received under adequate auspices, but must also satis- 
factorily establish the fact that they have served a period of 
apprenticeship in well conducted offices or hospitals or other 
institutions. Shall such a preliminary requirement be added 
before a person may be registered and given the right to prac- 
tice our profession? 

Here it might be well to interject a very disturbing fact—that 
in the case of a number of the other professions, registration is 
really in the name of the best interests of the public, and is ad- 
vised because of the fact that the practitioners of these pro- 
fessions engage in individual activities in their profession, and 
are responsible, except for regulatory practices on the part of 
their own profession, for their own conduct. In other words, 
they are independent; they are not engaged by boards, gener- 
ally speaking; they do not have direct responsibility to repre- 
sentatives of the public for the daily routine of their activities. 

There are certain professions, such as that of teaching, where 
the situation resembles, in this respect, the situation in the field 
of social work. The fact that the practice of social work is al- 
most exclusively under auspices of groups that represent the 
public and presumably safeguard the public makes it possible 
in many instances to circumvent the aims of registration, and 
may also make it very difficult, in some instances, to secure 
legislation looking toward registration. 

Let us for the moment pass on to a fourth consideration. 
The registration of members of a number of other professions 
includes reciprocal relationships between the states in most in- 
stances. Under this arrangement, a member of a profession may 
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be registered to practice in a state of present residence because 
he has satisfied similar registration requirements in a state of 
previous residence, or because he has had a certain definite 
amount of experience and training which has been agreed upon 
as sufficient to warrant registration under the present circum- 
stances. 

There is some evidence that social work is still a peripatetic 
profession. Especially in some sub-executive and executive po- 
sitions it often becomes desirable to employ persons from other 
cities or states. Some agencies are definitely recognized as pro- 
viding training facilities for other agencies in the same field, but 
located in other places. It is obvious that any requirements for 
registration of social workers would have to include some pro- 
vision for registering or licensing social workers who may come 
from other states. In this respect, undoubtedly, residence re- 
quirements which are set up in certain states for other pro- 
fessions would definitely have to be waived. A board of trustees 
that imports a social worker from another state would not expect 
him to attempt to make a living at some other occupation until 
he has satisfied residence requirements of six months or longer, 
before engaging in the practice of social work. 

Many of the states provide penalties for violation of regis- 
tration, and also provide a method of revocation of registration. 
In some instances registration is an annual affair. In other in- 
stances it is more or less a permanent registration, subject to 
the imposition of penalties, or to revocation. I mention the 
matter of penalties and revocation because of the fact that it is 
necessary to set up some machinery, not only for the imposition 
of penalties and the actual revocation of registration, but also 
to establish some machinery for the trial of registrants, and some 
machinery for securing professional advice from the group con- 
cerned. 

Inf the foregoing discussion, which undoubtedly is all too 
brief for the field to be covered, I have attempted merely to set 
up some of the problems. It would be well, perhaps, at this 
point, to turn to the experience of some of the other professions 
and then to suggest a plan. 
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Let us look first at the physicians and surgeons. With respect 
to preliminary education and professional training, 43 States, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia, have, either by law 
or a board ruling or both, adopted requirements of preliminary 
education in addition to a standard four year high school course. 
Thirty-nine states require a two year standard—that is, two 
years of college pre-medical training. Before 1908, not a single 
state had such requirements. This historical development is im- 
portant. Six states still require only a high school education, 
and one has no definite requirement of preliminary education. 

The American Medical Association, in its comment on state 
board statistics for 1930, feels very definitely that the effective- 
ness of the two year requirement has been well demonstrated in 
Texas. The matriculants of 1926 were the first to be required 
to show two years of pre-medical training. 

In 1930, the first year in which medical and other graduates were affected 
by this ruling, only 4 osteopaths presented themselves for examination .... 
and they were all rejected since they had not had the requisite preparatory 


college work. In the previous year, by examination, 10 poorly qualified men 
had been licensed to practice medicine and surgery in Texas... .. 


Some states specify the nature of the two years pre-medical 
work by insisting on the inclusion of such subjects as chemistry, 
biology, and physics. Ten states require at least one year of 
interneship; 11 states specify that registrants must have been 
graduates of Class A medical schools; 4 require graduates of 
either Class A or Class B medical schools; 1 requires a Class A 
medical school training plus one year of interneship. 

Examination is required in all states. Twenty-eight states 
register without examination persons who have been licensed in 
another state and can present satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and good practice record; they must also pre- 
sent credentials which indicate that they have satisfied similar 
requirements established by the state in which they now wish 
to be registered; 4 states require a practical or oral examination 
of reciprocity candidates. 

The place of registration is interesting as indicating great 
variation: 1 state has registration with the secretary of the med- 
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ical board; 10 states, with the medical board and county clerk; 
3 states, with the recorder of deeds in the county; 3 states, with 
the state board of health; 5 states, with the medical council. 
Uniformity, where is thy sting! 

The American Medical Association published an abstract of 
laws and board rulings regulating the practice of medicine in 
the United States, including a brief statement concerning med- 
ical registration abroad. Examination of this pamphlet will 
indicate that in practically all of the civilized nations physicians 
must be registered and that in most countries there is a specific 
attempt made to define preliminary and professional education, 
and to determine an applicant’s fitness, by examination. 

There is very definite evidence in the facts presented by the 
American Medical Association, in the reprint of their report on 
state board statistics for 1930, that the registration require- 
ments as indicated heretofore have worked to establish a better 
qualified group of practitioners, and that undoubtedly the proc- 
ess of examination makes it much more feasible for recent gradu- 
ates to approach these examinations with equanimity than for 
graduates of long standing. Recent graduates show a better 
record in the examinations than do graduates of long standing. 

The number of applicants for registration examined in a five 
year period ending 1930 was 28,020; the number registered by 
reciprocity, 11,032. Twenty-eight per cent were registered by 
reciprocity and 6.8 per cent failed in the examinations—the 
percentage of failure declining from 8 per cent in 1926 to 5.7 per 
cent in 1930. ; 

It is important, in connection with the discussion of registra- 
tion of physicians, to notice the effect of registration, and the 
variation in requirements, in spite of a very active national 
body and a very keen sense of professional standing and pride. 
It is doubtful, however, whether anyone who is seriously con- 
cerned with promoting the health of a community, as well as 
treating sickness, would not feel that the public has been 
definitely safeguarded by both the vigorous attention which the 
American Medical Association has given to the subject and by 
the very processes involved in registration. 
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In a related field, dentistry, we find that there is, in this later 
developing field, greater variation in the various requirements 
for registration than in the purely medical field. Out of 53 states 
and territories that have set up registration of dentists, 10 
states require no preliminary education; 2 states require a high 
school education or five years practice; 27 states, a four year 
high school education; § states, a high school education and one 
year of pre-dental, and so on. The place of registration shows 
wide variation. 

With regard to professional training, 30 states require that 
the person be a graduate of a reputable school of dentistry; 6 
states, a reputable school or five years of practice; 5 states, A or 
B dental college; 4 states, four years dental college, and so on. 

The writer of this paper has made a review of the require- 
ments of registration in certain other professions, such as nurs- 
ing, law, pharmacy, certified public accounting, architecture, 
chiropody, and veterinary medicine and surgery. The results 
of this review will be indicated for some of these professions. 

The analogy of nursing to social work has often been urged. 
It is interesting to note that with respect to preliminary edu- 
cation, 14 states require two years high school; that 20 states 
require but one year of high school; 5 states require 4 years; 
3 states, 3 years; and there is variation among the other states. 
As for professional training, 4 states ask that a registrant be a 
graduate of a training school having a 3 years course, and 4 
states, a training school of a 2 years course. Fourteen states 
require graduation from an accredited training school giving a 
3 years course; 4 states merely indicate graduation from an 
accredited training school; 10, a two years course in an ac- 
credited training school, and so on. The place of registry shows 
considerable variation. 

In the profession of law, registration is indicated for 53 states 
and territories. In g states no preliminary education is re- 
quired; in 16 states, 4 years high school education or its equiva- 
lent; in 6 states, 2 years college training is required; in | state, 
2 years high school, and so on. In Indiana any voter may be 
registered for the practice of law, provided he is admitted by the 
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clerk of the county of residence. With respect to professional 
training, 10 states (the largest number in any category) require 
3 years of law school or practice in a law office. Then there are 
variations, including 4 years in a law office or law school; 3 
years study or IO years practice in another state; I year study 
of law; 2 years study prescribed by the Supreme Court, and so 
on. The place of registration indicates that in 21 states regis- 
tration is with the clerk of the Supreme Court. In other states, 
the registration is with one of the clerks in the various courts. 
In 2 states registration is with the Committee of Bar Exam- 
iners. 

The details of preliminary education, professional training, 
and place of registration for these various professions, which 
constitute a limited number of those that are registered in the 
various states, have been cited for the purpose of indicating the 
great variations in the requirements of education and control of 
registration that do exist. It would be foolhardy for the pro- 
fession of social work not to take advantage of the experience 
gained by the other professions. The most valuable of these 
experiences, at least to the knowledge of the writer of this paper, 
is that in the field of medicine, and that has been more definitely 
detailed. 

What conclusions may be drawn, and what plan may be sug- 
gested? 

It is evident, of course, that the writer of this paper is con- 
vinced, both from a casual review of registration in other profes- 
sions and from a review of the field of social work, that the regis- 
tration of social workers is a very important and very desirable 
step, looking toward the recognition of the profession of social 
work; toward the embellishment of that profession; and toward 
the protection and safeguarding of the interests of those wiio 
are, or may become, the objects of the application of the tech- 
niques of social work. It is undoubtedly true in our profession, 
as it is true in other professions, that the percentage of error 
and the concomitant ineffectiveness, if not more serious results 
of poor work, will be large so long as it may not be possible to 
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restrict the practice of social work to whose who have the skill 
and (or) the training to conduct the various practices involved, 
in an able manner. 

We undoubtedly have faith in the growing application of 
scientific methods to social work. We undoubtedly have a feeling 
that we must exclude from recognized social work the inexpert 
bungler and the incompetent worker. We undoubtedly must 
protect our clients by seeing to it, as many of our public, sec- 
tarian, and other agencies are beginning to see to it, that those 
who themselves are not trained or competent and who, because 
of the exigencies of present occasions, must conduct certain 
processes of social work shall at least have the supervision of 
competent, professionally trained people. 

Might not, therefore, the following general plan of registra- 
tion be proposed: 

First, that the American Association of Social Workers take 
upon itself the responsibility of acting as an advisory group for 
the purpose of drawing up a uniform bill for registration of social 
workers. It is obvious that this is the only body fully cognizant 
of the professional interests involved, and pledged to conserve 
professional interests in all the ramifications of relationships 
with professional persons, communities, or people served. 

Second, that such a uniform bill should have provision for the 
following: (a) All persons now engaged in social work on a full 
time basis and paid a salary for such social work, who have been 
so engaged for a period of not less than five years, should, in the 
first year of registration, be automatically registered upon appli- 
cation for such registration. For the purposes of definition of 
social work, all professional positions, including executive posi- 
tions, should be embraced in the definition. Clerical, account- 
ing, and purely statistical positions might be excluded. (4) All 
persons not engaged in social work for the period of time indi- 
cated shall be asked to present evidence of two types: the com- 
pletion of a high school course or the equivalent of a high school 
course if the person has come from another country; the comple- 
tion of not less than two years of college work, plus graduation 
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from an approved professional school of social work or gradu- 
ation from an approved college in which training in social work 
is offered. It is understood, of course, that approval will be set 
up by the various states in their own fashion. (c) Definite pro- 
vision should be made for reciprocity in registration and that 
reciprocity should be established without residence require- 
ments. (d) Registration should be with the state board of edu- 
cation or board of university regents, or a similar body. (e) Pro- 
vision should be made by the American Association of Social 
Workers for setting up a uniform examination which might be 
given by a national board of examiners at various places 
throughout the country, and that such examination given by a 
national board of examiners be recognized in the legislation 
made by the various states, or in the rules established by the 
various departments of education in the various states. This 
would correspond to the National Board of Examiners in the 
medical profession which has proved to be a very valuable ad- 
junct in registration. The American Association of Social Work- 
ers should set up, as part of a uniform legislation, the establish- 
ment of an advisory committee of social workers and teachers of 
social work who shall be used for purposes of examination, as 
well as for purposes of considering penalties for violation of reg- 
istration and the matter of revocation of a certificate of regis- 
tration. 

It is recognized that the foregoing, particularly in its proposal 
for training, does not fulfil the most desirable requirements 
that might be ultimately established. It is necessary to em- 
phasize, in this respect, the fact that this is merely a tentative 
suggestion and that progress consists in going from one place 
to another place which represents some sort of improvement, 
and does not consist in apparently spontaneously arriving at an 
ultimate destination. 


CERTIFICATION AND RECLASSIFICATION 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mrs. Edith }. Mitchell, Executive Director, Westchester 
County Children’s Association, Inc., White Plains, 
New York 


UBLIC social welfare constitutes political strength or a 
political menace in so far as the workers are fit or unfit. 
The responsibility of the entire profession increases in 
seriousness as the social work in government increases in extent. 

Civil service is one of the important devices used in selecting 
government employes. But like many schemes of a democracy, 
its method frequently defeats its purpose. As has happened 
with other panaceas—probation, for instance—our demands 
and efforts and support have slumped when the idea itself was 
sold. We made a “cause” of getting the idea approved, but have 
not made a cause of securing its competent functioning. We so 
often fail to estimate the vast organization and the many aids 
needed in giving corporate life to ideas. 

Appointing officials, directors of public departments, who 
have the efficacy of their social programs at heart, often wonder 
if civil service was not invented for the sole purpose of depriving 
them of the very people they consider best fitted to carry out the 
program, and filling their departments with nondescript politi- 
cal parasites. Repeatedly we hear able directors whose prime 
interest is in securing well trained employes scheming to “get 
around” civil service, seldom thinking of it as an ally in their 
undertaking, and we happily recognize that, considering the 
handicap, many have done exceedingly well. But too often the 
complaint is the only attention we give civil service. We as a 
profession have not carried our share of the responsibility for 
the success of this democratic device. Its purpose was an honest 
one, and it was intended to promote efficiency as well as honesty. 
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In New York state alone (not including municipal positions 
in New York City), the civil service commission reports under 
its control a total of 29,544 positions, of which 633 are exempt; 
14,074, competitive; 11,247, noncompetitive; and 3,590 are 
classed as permanent labor. These positions cover many fields 
of public activities. Massachusetts reports that there are 46,000 
positions under its civil service at the present time. It isa ques- 
tion as to how far we can expect a state civil service commission 
to familiarize itself with every new development in the various 
fields which it touches; with the changes in techniques, experi- 
ence, and training required for these techniques, and the subtle 
questions of personality and adaptability which each profession 
wishes to consider as affecting standards of work. Some pro- 
fessions have sufficiently defined their fundamental qualifica- 
tions to give civil service commissions a basis for classification. 
Within the profession of social work, we have gone some distance 
in job analysis and in studying standards of training and experi- 
ence, but for the most part we have kept our conclusions to 
ourselves. We have not given the public a basis on which it may 
judge our qualifications as individual workers, though we de- 
mand that civil service commissions operate as if that basis were 
generally known and accepted. 

The various civil service commissions throughout the country 
—federal, state, and city—have tasks similar to that of New 
York state and of corresponding size. As the numbers of posi- 
tions increase, being created in widely differing fields and con- 
trolled by groups and individuals of varying standards, civil 
service becomes chaotic and lacking in uniformity of qualifica- 
tions, salaries, practices, etc. This is natural. In recognition of 
it, efficiency experts, bureaus of municipal research, legislative 
committees, college professors, or boards of personriel standards 
are called in to consult and advise in projects of reclassification. 
The success of reclassifications varies. It depends on the experi- 
ence and ability of experts called in; on the responsibility and 
authority given to them; on the cooperation asked for and re- 
ceived by the civil service commission, government employes, 
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various Civic organizations, and professional groups; and on the 
program for putting the recommendations into actual operation. 

Last year the New York state legislature appointed a Joint 
Legislative Committee on Classification of the Civil Service. 
I understand that a similar commission known as the Com- 
mission on Administration and Finance studied the positions 
in the Massachusetts civil service, and its recommendations 
were put into effect in 1927, and that New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Ohio have made extensive reclassification and compensa- 
tion studies. I use the New York state project as an illustration 
and for purposes of discussion rather than as a model, though 
I believe it was very well done. The New York legislative com- 
mittee employed the firm of Griffenhagen and Associates, 
specialists in personnel administration, to work out a reclassifi- 
cation of the positions under the control of civil service. This re- 
classification project covered in round numbers 33,000 positions, 
the 29,544 positions reported by civil service and 1,320 so called 
temporary and casual labor, and 2,136 unclassified positions. 

The firm assigned Mr. Frank O. Everett as chief of staff. He 
established his offices in Albany and his staff worked directly 
with the Civil Service Commission and with the various state 
departments. For the positions in the social welfare field, 
Griffenhagen and Associates employed Miss Margaretta Wil- 
liamson, of the American Association of Social Workers, for the 
very brief period of six weeks. Her task was to analyze and 
classify positions in the “welfare and correction” service. For 
each of the 110 types of positions, brief job specifications were 
written, indicating duties, examples, minimum qualifications, 
principal lines of promotion, and suggesting suitable salary 
scales. Among the types of positions analyzed were those which 
have to do with the old age relief, mothers’ allowance work, 
placed-out children, and home relief; the assistant commission- 
ers and commissioner of social welfare; positions in psychiatric 
social work; the house mother, supervising house mother, 
assistant superintendent, and superintendent of state training 
schools; the guard, sergeant of the guard, assistant principal 
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keeper, principal keeper, and warden of state prisons; placement 
and executive positions in state employment offices; positions 
in probation and parole; positions in mercantile and factory in- 
spection, and in home work inspection; positions which have 
to do with inspection of woman and child labor laws and with 
investigation of women in industry, etc. This was a large task 
to be undertaken in six weeks. Miss Williamson’s experience 
as director of job analysis for the American Association of Social 
Workers was of first importance in the success of her contribu- 
tion to the state study, and next in importance was the use she 
made of consultation with other social workers and organiza- 
tions. 

The size of the task which faces every civil service com- 
mission, the necessity of a certain amount of rather mechanical, 
rather stereotyped procedure in dealing with state positions, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the necessity for subtle distinc- 
tions in the training and personality of workers required for 
different positions and knowledge of rapidly changing tech- 
niques, emphasizes the obligation on professional groups. Some 
committee, group, or social agency concerned with professional 
standards and with the classification of social welfare positions 
under civil service should ally itself with every civil service com- 
mission or with every public administrative group studying the 
positions in a community. There are great opportunities for 
mutual helpfulness in such an alliance. 

It happened that at the time of the New York state reclassifi- 
cation study, the Committee on Standards in Civil Service of 
the New York City Chapter was working on a program for 
cooperation with the civil service in an effort to improve the 
appointments to welfare positions. Miss Williamson called on 
the committee for assistance. They met with her in groups and 
individually to go over the classifications and recommendations 
she had made for each separate position. The final specifica- 
tions proposed by Miss Williamson in some 35 of the 110 types 
of position carry requirements likely to qualify the incumbent 
for membership in the American Association of Social Workers. 
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Of the others, some carry requirements of as high standards but 
in allied fields of work, as for instance, in industry, employment, 
psychology, and so on. 

The Griffenhagen report having been finished and made avail- 
able for the legislature, our Committee on Standards in Civil 
Service then determined to lend its support to legislation which 
would bring about the final adoption of the report and its »ppli- 
cation. To this end, the committee communicated with 22 other 
professional groups—law, medicine, nursing, engineering—in 
order to encourage them to join with us in advancing the 
standards in public service. The final legislation has not yet 
been passed, but we are making it the immediate project for the 
committee work. 

Another illustration is in Westchester County, New York. 
The county board of supervisors of Westchester County is, at 
the present, employing the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration to make a reclassification study of all positions on the 
county payroll. The Westchester County Children’s Associa- 
tion which has for fifteen years given assistance to public de- 
partments as its principal job, is giving its services and the time 
of one member of its staff to advise and work with the bureau on 
the welfare positions. Several subcommittees were appointed, 
including professional social workers familiar with the standards 
for various welfare positions. They have studied the question- 
naire submitted to all county employees; have made notes of the 
various duties and qualifications described; have interviewed 
the heads of departments with regard to present qualifica- 
tions and salary range and any changes they would like. They 
are also studying the salaries now being paid by other agencies 
in Westchester County, New York City, and elsewhere. They 
are even going so far as to make recommendations with regard 
to qualifications desirable for elective offices such as children’s 
court judges and commissioners of public welfare. 

In order to provide for permanent cooperation with the state 
civil service commission, the New York City Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers recommended the 
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organization of a state committee of the American Association 
of Social Workers with representatives from the several chap- 
ters and from non-chapter territory. The committee has been 
formed and the commission has informally agreed to seek its 
advice with regard to requirements, training, and experience for 
specified positions, making recommendations as to what should 
be included in the examinations, and as to examiners, and help- 
ing in the recruiting of applicants. The group will serve as a 
clearing house for the state, working through the various chap- 
ters and through local agencies qualified to assist. Albany mem- 
bers will serve as chairman and secretary, thereby simplifying 
the procedure for the civil service commission. 

It has frequently been suggested that civil service com- 
missions be asked to give more attention to investigating the 
applicants before they are admitted to examination, checking 
the statements made with regard to experience, training, and 
general qualifications. To those who in private organizations 
are in the habit of conferring with previous employers and 
studying the qualifications of appointees with great care, this 
does not seem to be an unreasonable request, but when we con- 
sider the 33,000 positions under the New York state civil service 
commission, 46,000 under the Massachusetts state civil service 
commission and corresponding numbers in other states, and the 
number of applicants for each position, we realize that some 
preliminary weeding out, guided by the profession itself, will be 
almost essential before very many years. For the most part, 
whatever cooperation and assistance we may give to the civil 
service commissions in the matter of reclassification and certifi- 
cation within the civil service lists, we give as volunteers; it 
must be secondary to the work for which we each are employed, 
but it is not practical for us to place on the civil service com- 
missions the responsibility for defining a social worker. The 
task of the civil service commissions would be relatively easy if 
they had some foundation on which they might build the 
specified requirements for individualized positions. If, in the 
position for children’s court probation officer, for instance, the 
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commission could announce the examination open to social 
workers certified by the state department of education who had 
had specialized training in work with children, there would be 
a greater chance that the examination list would be one of 
qualified persons than it now is when not only the specialized 
experience and training but the fundamental experience and 
training for social work are left for definition by the civil service 
commission. 

A scheme for certification of social workers previous to their 
application for government positions would naturally vary in 
different states according to the control of professional service in 
different states. In New York state, for instance, the machinery 
for registration and certification of persons following certain 
professions is already adequately provided under the state de- 
partment of education, and new professions are coming under 
its provisions every year. There are now certification boards 
for the practice of medicine, dental societies and the practice of 
dentistry, master dental technicians, veterinary medicine and 
surgery, pharmacy, registration of nurses and trained attendants, 
chiropody, optometry, engineers and surveyors, registered archi- 
tects, public accountants, certified shorthand reporters. In each 
instance, the state department of education appoints a certifica- 
tion board frequently on the nomination of the group or asso- 
ciation representing the profession in the state. That board de- 
fines the qualifications, supervises the examinations, and recom- 
mends the certification of individuals. The salary of the staff 
employed for carrying out the requirements of the law is paid 
by the state through the state department of education. As new 
professions come under the jurisdiction of the state department 
of education, the laws passed frequently make provision for 
gradually changing requirements over a period of years. In this 
way persons actually practicing in the profession at the time do 
not lose standing, and young people preparing to enter the pro- 
fession are given the opportunity to plan for the future educa- 
tional requirements. The laws relating to some of the pro- 
fessions specifically state that the certification of some does not 
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prohibit practice by persons not certified. It simply gives a 
definite status to those who have the higher qualifications. 
Such a certification could be used effectively by the civil service 
commission. There would be some positions listed under civil 
service and grouped under welfare positions for which it would 
not at first be necessary to require workers certified by the state 
department of education. As for instance, a position of matron 
in a county jail might be grouped with welfare positions, but 
need not necessarily be listed among those for which initial re- 
quirements would be certification by the state department of 
education. The positions for which certification would be re- 
quired should be regulated by the supply of trained persons in 
the specialized fields. 

A profession has been defined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (United States v. Laws, 163 U.S. 258) as a voca- 
tion involving relations to the affairs of others of such nature as 
to require for its proper conduct an equipment of learning or 
skill or both and to warrant the community in making restric- 
tions in respect to its exercise. Social work is one of the few pro- 
fessions “involving relations to the affairs of others” for which 
the community has not yet made restrictions in respect to its 
exercise. In protecting itself through legislation, the community 
occasionally takes the initiative. Frequently the profession 
takes the first step. The resulting legislation is apt to be more 
well considered if it is the product of consideration by the pro- 
fession itself than if it is forced upon them from outside sources. 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC ON MENTAL 
HYGIENE: THE PUBLIC MIND ON 
THE PRIVATE MIND 


Stanley P. Davies, Assistant Secretary, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York City 


RECENT cartoon shows the city trash collectors atop 
A their truck busily unloading the household refuse, while 
the one calls to the other, ‘““Hey, Mike, keep your eye 
peeled for the May number of Psychology, will ya?” If timeli- 
ness is a prime essential of good publicity, mental hygiene looks 
promising. For better or for worse, psychology has become 
popularized, not to say vulgarized. Even if it is not as yet a 
subject of general interest among trash and garbage collectors, 
psychoanalysis is the topic of smart conversation. The inferi- 
ority complex and all his little brother and sister complexes are 
trotted out to do their conversational stuff in drawing rooms, 
in dining rooms, in club rooms, and hotel lobbies, up and down 
the land. In the columns of our daily newspapers, on the bright 
jackets of books, in works of fiction and popular science, in 
magazine features and magazine stories, in the cleverest ads, in 
the ultra modern pages of the New Yorker, and in every problem 
play on Broadway, mental hygiene in some guise or other con- 
fronts us. Even when we sit quietly at home and try to forget 
it all, mental hygiene is apt to come at us over the radio. Yes, 
it is true, the inferiority complex, the Oedipus complex, and 
their like are bad enough, but probably the worst of these is the 
complex complex. 

We may deplore this extensive popularization. We may see 
all manner of evil in the smattering misinformation which 
passes for mental hygiene. Still it is perhaps not altogether per- 
verse and abnormal that people should be interested in them- 
selves, and in the way they get themselves across to others. To 
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be healthy-minded, we are told, we must not avoid reality but 
must rather face facts and make the best of them. Here is a fact 
that we must face. 

The problem is this. Some of our best psychiatrists, on the 
one hand, more keenly observant than the rest of us of the very 
real injuries to personality that result from psychological man- 
handling, want to call a halt to mental hygiene propaganda, 
even of the legitimate variety. Mental hygiene has been over- 
sold, they say. A demand has been created out of all proportion 
to the extent to which we are able to deliver. Therefore, even 
if we cannot entirely recall the interest that has already been 
created, let us do nothing to create a further demand or interest, 
but hold back until our legitimate facilities have an opportunity 
tocatch up with thedemand. On theother hand are those trained 
in publicity and public relations, frankly unlearned in the in- 
tricacies of psychiatry, but possibly more skilful in interpreting 
popular psychology, who believe that it is both impossible and 
undesirable to stifle the widespread interest in everything psy- 
chological, and who see not only the necessity but the opportu- 
nity of harnessing and directing that interest for the individual 
and social good. 

Perhaps a partial solution to this seeming difference of opinion 
is to be sought in an analysis of the statement that mental hy- 
giene is oversold. By this statement is usually meant that 
mental hygiene services, of which out-patient mental clinics 
may be taken as one example, can at best be developed only 
slowly if proper standards are to be maintained. The extension 
of such clinics is limited by available funds, by the all too slowly 
growing number of trained workers, and also by the number of 
communities in which social work has obtained sufficient devel- 
opment to secure needed cooperation. 

Generally speaking, it is true that we cannot yet deliver on 
anything but a most limited scale actual professional services 
in extramural psychiatry requiring skilled personnel such as 
well trained psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers. Those who believe that mental hygiene is oversold in 
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this sense, fear that the creation of a demand, before proper 
facilities exist to meet that demand, invites not only the de- 
velopment of misguided, half baked, even though well inten- 
tioned, ventures in mental hygiene, but also opens a wide field 
for quacks and charlatans who are only too ready to exploit all 
possibilities. Such a situation as they see might be compared 
to the widespread national advertising of a highly desirable 
commodity, the production of which is, however, so limited that 
the genuine article is on sale in very few places, and with people 
elsewhere so convinced, through effective advertising of their 
great need of that commodity, that they are being sold inferior 
substitutes or entirely spurious articles. 

There is no denying that there is a real danger in creating a 
demand on which we cannot properly deliver. And yet that de- 
mand exists. I doubt that anything we can do will diminish it. 
The greater danger lies in permitting illegitimate facilities to 
outrun the legitimate. When the public wants something as 
badly as it seems to want mental hygiene, it is probably going to 
get it in some form or other. The task of the organized mental 
hygiene movement is to look that fact in the face and to deal 
with it as best it can. 

Already the mental hygiene movement has made appreciable 
progress in removing many of the ancient superstitions and 
prejudices which, in the past, surrounded mental illness, and 
which resulted in abusive and inhuman treatment of the men- 
tally ill. As a result of a concerted effort since the mental hy- 
giene movement began, people generally are now being brought 
to look upon mental disease as comparable to physical disease, 
and upon the mentally ill as deserving of sympathy and scien- 
tific treatment as much as the physically ill. The public is be- 
ginning to realize also that mental diseases, like physical dis- 
eases, are subject to cure and improvement, as well as to preven- 
tion. In creating that more enlightened attitude, mental hy- 
giene has secured its most notable success in the educational 
field. We have also gone one step farther, and are succeeding 
increasingly each year in persuading the general public that 
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there should be no more hesitation about seeking early and ex- 
pert treatment for mental illness, that there is no more disgrace 
in going to a mental specialist for treatment of a mental or nerv- 
ous condition, than there is in going to an orthopedic surgeon for 
the treatment of a broken leg. 

The advantages of prevention and early treatment of mental 
illness in frequently forestalling serious breakdowns of person- 
ality and in obviating long continued hospital treatment have 
been sufficiently indicated by results already obtained in clinical 
work and private practice. It is simply unthinkable that we 
can stand up and say to people who are in genuine need of 
psychiatric help: “It’s just too bad. We have sufficient facilities 
to help a few of you who live in the larger centers; the rest of 
you, for the present, will have to worry along until you get bad 
enough to be committed to a state hospital.”” We simply cannot 
do that. We have in psychiatry something that people who are 
faced with mental difficulties need desperately. When we read 
daily of suicides, homicides, and other lesser tragedies that re- 
sult from the failure to secure adequate or proper treatment and 
guidance for people suffering from some form of mental illness, 
we must certainly feel that we cannot withhold from people 
generally the advice that mental troubles are not to be trifled 
with, and that expert treatment by genuine psychiatrists should 
be sought as soon as the first evidences of personality disturbance 
appear. If our organized mental hygiene facilities do nothing 
else, they must go the limit to see that the best possible psychi- 
atric help is available in some form or other to everyone who 
seeks it and needs it. 

To be done on a sufficiently wide scale, this preventive and 
early treatment program must be largely a responsibility of 
state mental hygiene departments. I think that most of these 
departments are ready and willing, and reasonably well- 
equipped to assume this responsibility if our legislators will 
make available sufficient appropriations for organizing the pro- 
gram. Here in itself is one of the most important publicity and 
educational functions that can be undertaken in the mental 
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hygiene field. That is the creation of a strong public opinion 
that will make itself felt by our state legislative bodies and that 
will lead to the appropriation not of niggardly but of liberal 
sums for community mental hygiene work. As to the objection 
that, even if such appropriations are made, skilled personnel is 
not available in adequate numbers to carry out such a program, 
I would say that by and large our supply of trained workers will 
not increase unless the demand keeps constantly ahead of the 
supply. I feel sure that at most it would be a matter of only a 
few years in any state until a widespread chain of community 
and traveling clinics, not merely diagnostic in character, but 
equipped to give treatment and service, could be staffed by 
reasonably well trained psychiatrists, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatric social workers. 

Therefore, instead of calling an indefinite halt while we wait 
for personnel and facilities to catch up, I am very certain that 
progress lies in forging ahead. If we move courageously forward 
the personnel and other needful things will follow. Ifa sufficient 
number of attractive positions in the psychiatric field is created, 
it is inevitable that a number of our more promising young men 
and young women will be attracted into these fields, and that 
adequate training facilities will be made available for them. 
But the definite opportunities must be there first. Let us then 
continue the good work of telling people, on the one hand, to 
seek expert help when they need it, and, on the other hand, of 
bringing to bear the most effective pressure at our command to 
secure the necessary public and private appropriations to make 
adequate preventive and early treatment facilities available. 

As to what will happen if the legitimate mental hygiene 
movement shuts its eyes to this public demand, there is little 
doubt. The New York Herald-Tribune, in a recent editorial, 
tells us in no uncertain terms what will happen, what is happen- 
ing right now: 

Misinterpretation (of mental hygiene) is fostered for profit, in every city in 
this country, by a great army of tinkers with human mentality who operate, 


unqualified and unlicensed, in the shadow of psychiatry. These tinkers cannot 
call themselves psychiatrists because they have no medical degree; but there 
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is nothing to prevent any solemnly glib practitioner of what they safely call 
“psychology” from tampering with the sanity of the neurotic or dyspeptic or 
simply tired and lonely person who falls into his clutches. .... New York 
is full of these ultra-modern witch doctors, because it is full of tense, un- 
sunned, unexercised people, with minds so feverishly active that they can- 
not relax and bodies so ill kept that their nerves are always a-jingle. It is to 
these people that the quacks, with the Viennese hotel stickers on their hand- 
bags for diplomas, reveal their “maladjustments,” and whom they demor- 
alize and ruin with the fears and horrors that they conjure up. 


In another sense, of course, mental hygiene is frequently over- 
sold by many of its would-be friends, who too eagerly embrace 
it as an almost infallible remedy for the ills of human person- 
ality and make extravagant and preposterous claims for what 
it can do. This is a form of overselling that might be discour- 
aged. 

There is another and even more serious way in which mental 
hygiene may be oversold, and probably is being oversold. That 
is, to create among large numbers of intelligent, reasonably 
normal people, an overawareness of their mental processes, and 
a tendency to self analysis and self excuse in psychiatric terms. 

Take the talk about the difficulties of adolescence, for ex- 
ample. The following comes not as a joke from a humorous 
magazine, but from real life. In a college professor’s family, 
the mother was having an intimate little chat with her only 
child, a daughter of twelve years. ‘““Wouldn’t it be lovely, 
daughter,” she said, “if we were to have a baby in the family?” 
The daughter puckered her brow and pondered. At last she 
said, ““Well, I’m not so sure, mother. You know I am getting 
into adolescence, and don’t you think you’ll have your hands 
pretty full taking care of my problems?” 

Again with regard to the problems of young people and 
adults. Many lay people who keep up with psychoanalytic 
literature and lectures, some sound and some unsound, are in 
real danger of becoming too conscious of their unconscious. 
In their self interpretation or misinterpretation of the sig- 
nificance of all that they read and hear, many suggestible and 
unstable persons are likely to get a seriously distorted view of 
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themselves and their problems. Especially is this true of the 
interpretation by the layman of all that is written on the 
pathology and the symptomatology of the mind and nervous 
system. Laymen, and especially comparatively young people, 
who read this kind of literature are easily led into self diagnosis. 
They look within themselves for signs and portents of the symp- 
toms of which they read. They become unduly aware of their 
own nervous and mental mechanisms, which would doubtless 
function much better without such awareness, and, finding 
within themselves by self diagnosis what they believe to be 
personality and social shortcomings, build up terrific feelings of 
inferiority, if not an inward but unspoken dread of insanity. 
Where then is their mental health? All too few of those who 
reach this stage seek the help of qualified psychiatrists. The 
rest either worry along or fall into the clutches of questionable 
practitioners. In either of the latter courses peril lies. 

The remarkable obituary of himself, which that brilliant 
young caricaturist of international renown wrote just before he 
took his own life in New York City less than a month ago, is 
revealing. He was apparently well read in the kind of literature 
of which I speak. To quote from this self-written obituary: 


Any sane doctor knows that the reasons for suicide are invariably psycho- 
pathological, and the true suicide type manufactures his own difficulties. .... 
I have always had excellent health, but since my early childhood I have suf- 
fered from a melancholia, which, in the last five years, has begun to show defi- 
nite symptoms of manic-depressive insanity. It has prevented my getting 
anything like the full value of my talent, and the past three years has made 
work a torture to do at all. It has made it impossible for me to enjoy the 
simple pleasures of life. I have run from wife to wife, from house to house, 
and from country to country, in a ridiculous effort to escape from myself. 

Without knowing what all the facts in this case were, it seems 
apparent that this brilliant man would have been better off 
with less psychopathological information and more real psychi- 
atric treatment. 

In this same connection, I should like to state my belief that 
specific individual mental hygiene problems cannot be properly 
dealt with through any general publicity medium such as 
newspaper or magazine columns, no matter how well qualified 
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the editor of the column may be. Such problems are not to be 
handled by the open correspondence method. I cannot see how 
effective mental hygiene treatment of specific personal problems 
can be effectively carried out in any way but a direct face to 
face relationship between the physician and the patient. 

If some of our efforts at public education in the past have 
been misinterpreted by many people and have led them to put 
a wrong or undue emphasis upon things psychiatric, that is no 
good reason for calling a halt to further educational and 
publicity work. It is all the more reason for doing a more careful 
and thorough educational job in the direction of counteracting 
any wrong impression that may have been created, and of giv- 
ing people a more sane and sensible point of view with regard 
to the whole subject. 

Plenty of good publicity ammunition might well be used in 
warning the public away from all the illegitimate exploiters of 
things psychiatric. At the same time, the public might advan- 
tageously be informed as to what training and qualifications 
are implied in the terms psychiatrist, psychologist, and psychi- 
atric social worker; otherwise, how are they to be expected to 
discriminate? 

While we are debating whether mental hygiene in the above 
respects has been oversold, the field of greatest opportunity for 
educational and publicity work in mental hygiene lies wide 
open. Mental hygiene, real mental hygiene, has not been over- 
sold. Mental hygiene means not mental disease, but mental 
health. It is primarily concerned with the normal, not with the 
abnormal. It is, or should be, positive not negative in its 
approach. 

In positive education toward healthy normal living lies the 
greatest field for mental hygiene publicity, and that field is un- 
limited. The time and place are here and now. Let’s leave 
psychopathology and all that needs to be done about it to the 
research specialist and to the clinician and private practitioner 
in their personal and confidential relationships with their pa- 
tients. Psychopathology is a vastly intricate subject, and pre- 
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sents a widely varying pattern in every individual. It is nothing 
about which to broadcast through any publicity medium. 

In contrast with the intricacies—one might almost say mys- 
teries—of mental pathology, the positive educational aspects of 
mental hygiene are relatively simple, understandable, suscepti- 
ble of being developed into general principles of living, and of 
being made the basis of popular education, and so of being use- 
fully applied in the lives of all people. In this contrast between 
the pathological and the normal, between the curative and the 
preventive or the positive, mental hygiene is not unique. It is 
true of any other phase of health or social work, whether it be 
tuberculosis, delinquency, or what. 

In this sense mental hygiene is more than curative. It is more 
than preventive. It is a positive socializing force. Its great 
mission is to become a useful part of all those forces in society, 
which, from birth on, aid in the process of socializing us, of 
changing us over from savages to civilized human beings— 
such great social forces as the home, the school, the church, and 
indeed, government, organized social work, industry, and the 
like. 

Here is the answer, it seems to me, to the statement that 
mental hygiene is oversold in the sense that we do not have 
enough experts to go around. A great deal that mental hygiene 
has to offer people in positive, educational ways does not call for 
mental hygiene clinics or lengthy sessions of psychoanalysis. 
More and more the leaders in the mental hygiene field are recog- 
nizing that even 25 or 50 years from now, the number of trained 
specialists will doubtless be extremely limited compared with 
the broad scope of mental hygiene. They, therefore, recognize 
that if the principles of mental hygiene are to be applied on a 
sufficiently extensive scale to be really significant in their effect 
upon the mental habits of people generally, these principles, for 
the most part, will need to be applied by persons who are not 
specialists or experts. They will need to be applied by everyday 
people in everyday life, and especially by those who are coun- 
selors and preceptors for others, beginning with parents and 
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teachers, and including physicians, social workers, ministers, and 
many others. It is not expected of these people that they will 
ever become familiar with the intricacies of psychiatry, but it is 
expected that they will become familiar with and sufficiently 
imbued with some of the simpler but nevertheless highly sig- 
nificant fundamentals of positive mental hygiene as to reflect 
and practice those principles in their contacts with others. 

Moreover, unlike the highly individualized study and person- 
al contact with the psychiatrist which definite problems of per- 
sonal maladjustment require, these positive educational princi- 
ples of mental hygiene, when suitably adapted, are capable of 
application to entire groups. There are positive principles of 
child guidance, for example, which lie back of all life experience 
and parent-child relationships. That is why this kind of positive 
mental hygiene material, in contrast with the correction of 
individual difficulties, is peculiarly adapted to publicity and edu- 
cational use. 

A classic example of the sort of simple and understandable 
suggestions for mental health, which lend themselves admirably 
to publicity and educational uses, is Dr. Douglas Thom’s leaflet, 
Habit Training for Children. 

It contains the kind of positive, practical, usable suggestions 
for mental hygiene that are applicable to parent- -child relation- 
ships generally. This kind of mental hygiene is not dependent 
for its application upon experts or clinical facilities, but con- 
sists of concrete suggestions by which any open-minded parent 
ought to be helpfully guided in meeting the many different 
issues that constantly arise in the rearing of the most normal 
child. This is the kind of educational material, which instead 
of putting more of a tax upon our limited psychiatric facilities, 
ought really to be the means of preventing the occurrence of 
problems that demand the attention of specialists. 

It is not without significance that the Thom leaflet on Habit 
Training, has been by all odds the best seller in the mental hy- 
giene pamphlet field. Over 300,000 copies of this pamphlet 
have been distributed to date, most of which have been bought, 
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not given away. It has also had an extensive circulation in for- 
eign countries, having been translated into several languages. 
In addition, Dr. Thom’s habit training material has been widely 
distributed in other forms, notably in the bulletin issued by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau and in his books. The widespread 
demand for this kind of educational material is a very encourag- 
ing sign and shows that there are ample opportunities for the 
right kind of education in mental hygiene. 

This brings us face to face with the whole movement of 
parental education and child study, which has had such a re- 
markable development in the last few years. It will be impossi- 
ble in this paper to deal with that very extensive movement, 
and with the vast amount of educational work which has been 
carried on in connection with it. A special subcommittee report 
on Types and Content of Parent Education has been made in 
connection with the section of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 

As a project of adult education this movement has placed 
more reliance upon informal study groups and lectures, includ- 
ing radio talks, than upon the printed word. The last named 
has also been widely used, however. When we begin to gather 
together samples of printed materials from this field, the bulk 
of it assumes almost staggering proportions. Its merit varies 
from materials that can be recommended as unqualifiedly as 
Thom’s leaflet to other material of somewhat doubtful value. 

The organized national groups in the field of parental educa- 
tion, such as the National Council of Parent Education, the 
Child Study Association of America, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, together with local groups, have naturally been 
able to carry out a much more extensive educational program 
with parents than could have been accomplished by the unaided 
efforts of organized national and state mental hygiene societies. 
Much of the stimulus to parental education, however, and much 
of the material which has been adapted for such use, has come 
from the organized mental hygiene movement. While there has 
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been in this sense a close kinship between the two movements, 
parental education groups have had less direct guidance and 
help from mental hygiene leaders, particularly in the clinical 
field, than they themselves have desired. If parental education 
is to continue in the right direction, it is highly important that 
it should have the active leadership of those who are profession- 
ally trained in psychiatry, psychology, and psychiatric social 
work. It should not become a detached lay movement, even 
though a certain number of lay leaders, adequately trained, may 
be utilized. 

Besides pamphlet literature, a great deal of material on 
parent-child relationships appears in bulletins and periodicals 
published by the national groups above mentioned, and their 
local branches, and the Child Welfare League of America, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the American Home Economics 
Association, the Religious Education Association, the extension 
departments of universities, and several federal bureaus. The 
Parents’ Magazine is a notable example of a monthly publica- 
tion which is devoted wholly to this subject. Regular articles or 
columns on child training also appear in most of the household 
magazines. Books on child training and adolescence have re- 
cently become quite numerous and are in great demand. 

Among the syndicated newspaper columns in the field of 
parental education and mental hygiene, probably the best 
known are those of Angelo Patri, Garry Cleveland Myers, and 
Joseph Jastrow. These three columns contain acceptable mate- 
rial and doubtless serve a useful purpose in reaching many 
parents with less education and social status than the type that 
is apt to be active in parental and child study groups. 

Here again a note of warning is in order. To convince a 
mother so thoroughly of the great importance of habit training 
that every time her youngster sticks his fingers in his mouth, 
or refuses his food, she thinks it vitally necessary to get him at 
once to a habit clinic or a habit training specialist, is carrying a 
good idea a bit too far. I fear that, although it is not so intend- 
ed, some of the educational work in mental hygiene and pa- 
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rental guidance is apt to have this effect. In fact, I think that 
we may have gone so far at times in impressing parents, and 
especially mothers, with the terrific responsibilities which rest 
upon them in molding the character and personality of their 
children, with the tremendous significance of everything that 
happens in the first six years of the child’s life, that we are in 
danger of creating more mental and nervous problems among 
mothers of certain types than we have attempted to prevent 
among children. We are sometimes so anxious to get our 
message across and to make it impressive that we are apt to 
overlook the psychology of the mother herself, and the fact 
that she may be given an exaggerated sense of her responsi- 
bility. 

The dearth of literature and other educational media specifi- 
cally designed to give the teacher in the classroom a practical 
working use of positive mental hygiene principles, stands in 
sharp contrast with the large volume of useful educational 
material in the parental field. Several very recent attempts 
have been made by mental hygiene workers to cover this field 
more adequately. One such is the special publication for teach- 
ers now being issued under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene entitled Understanding the Child. 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene is about to pub- 
lish two pamphlets for teachers quite similar in style and treat- 
ment to the Thom leaflet on Hadit Training. Like that pam- 
phlet also, they are simple and positive in their approach. They 
concern normal children. They will fill a real need. 

In like manner there is a distinct place for mental hygiene 
education as specifically applied to religion, to social work, to 
industry, and so on. Some steps have already been taken in re- 
lating mental hygiene to each of these fields. In the field of 
industrial mental hygiene, special mention should be made of 
the psychiatric work which has been carried on in New York 
City at the R. H. Macy and Company department store under 
the direction of Dr. V. V. Anderson, of the publications of Dr. 
Anderson based on his work there, and also of the monthly 
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bulletin of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene en- 
titled The Human Factor, which is especially devoted to indus- 
trial mental hygiene. Equally interesting illustrations of close 
working relationships between mental hygiene and social work, 
and mental hygiene and religion, might be cited, which are also 
having a considerable educational influence in their respective 
fields. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene in cooperation 
with the New York City Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association has recently completed a thor- 
oughgoing survey. of educational methods in mental hygiene. 
The report of the survey is as yet unpublished, and I am in- 
debted especially to Mrs. Grace O’Neill, who directed the sur- 
vey, and to Dr. George K. Pratt, who planned and supervised 
it, for permission to summarize some of its findings as to the 
educational methods and policies now being utilized by state 
mental hygiene societies, state departments of mental hygiene, 
and mental hygiene clinics. 

As to objectives of educational work, state societies for 
mental hygiene attach first importance to the following things 
in the order named: teaching the care of mental health of chil- 
dren; promoting the organization of mental hygiene facilities; 
promotion of lecture courses; cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in promoting educational projects. 

State departments of mental hygiene named as objectives in 
order of preference: teaching the prevention of mental disease; 
teaching the care of mental health of children; promoting state 
legislation on mental hygiene; promoting the organization of 
mental hygiene facilities. 

Mental hygiene clinics emphasize especially one objective: 
teaching the care of mental health of children. 

In choice of media used for educational purposes, all three 
groups, state societies, state departments, and mental hygiene 
clinics, make by far the most frequent use of lectures and single 
talks before lay groups. Next in order of use by state societies 
are form letters, newspaper and magazine articles, radio talks, 
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personal interviews, distribution of popular literature, and at- 
tendance at staff meetings of teachers, nurses, physicians, and 
social workers 

Next to lectures and single talks, the state departments and 
mental hygiene clinics place the greatest emphasis upon person- 
al interviews and attendance at staff meetings. 

A total of 1,810 single talks on mental hygiene were given in 
1929 by 32 mental hygiene agencies, or an average of 56 talks 
per organization reporting. The state societies apparently place 
the greatest emphasis in these lectures upon reaching parent- 
teacher and parent groups, rather than the general public. 
State departments apparently direct more of their lectures and 
talks toward the general public. The clinics divided talks under 
their auspices about equally between general groups and parent- 
teacher groups. Other types of audiences reached by mental 
hygiene agencies include vocational counselors, medical stu- 
dents, university extension students, Boy Scout leaders, police, 
and city clubs. 

The continued use of single talks and lectures by state soci- 
eties is rather surprising in view of the conclusion which is com- 
ing to be widely accepted that mental hygiene does not lend 
itself to presentation in single talks or lectures, but rather re- 
quires a series of lectures, even to present the most elementary 
considerations. Moreover, it is doubtful that good educational 
work can be done by placing reliance wholly upon any one 
method. The best course of lectures, for example, needs to be 
supplemented by group discussion and by carefully selected 
readings in mental hygiene. 

In addition to single lectures, 8 state societies conducted, 
during 1929, 84 lecture courses averaging 8 lectures; 4 state 
departments, 20 courses averaging § lectures; and 11 mental 
hygiene clinics, 58 courses averaging 12 lectures. In these lec- 
ture courses, 5 subjects appear to have received major em- 
phasis: personality problems, family and social relationships, 
relation between physical problems and mental health prob- 
lems, habit training, and developmental studies of children. 
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It is interesting and gratifying to note that these are on the 
positive rather than the negative side of the subject. 

One hundred and twenty-one single radio talks were reported 
as given in 1929 by 23 mental hygiene societies, including 7 
state societies, 4 state departments, and 12 clinics. Ninety- 
seven of these were reported as being educational, and 24 as 
being mainly informational. All of the organizations using radio 
questioned its value for educational purposes excepting one. 
Some radio talks were given in series. The series given weekly 
by the Child Study Association of America and that which is 
prepared by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene to be 
given through the “Cheerio Hour” are interesting examples of 
possibilities in this direction. On the whole, parent-education 
organizations have made a wider and more effective use of 
radio for lay education than have organized mental hygiene 
agencies. 

In the distribution of pamphlet literature, 14 agencies report- 
ing showed a total distribution of 153,712 pieces of literature at 
an estimated cost of $7,145, or $.046 per item. Since the 14 
agencies reporting represent only a small proportion of the 
number of agencies in the country, and since this total also 
leaves out the extensive distribution of literature by the Nation- 
al Committee for Mental Hygiene, as well as parent-teacher 
groups, and so on, it may be assumed that a very large amount 
of mental hygiene pamphlet literature is being distributed annu- 
ally. 

Very little seems to have been done by mental hygiene agen- 
cies in promoting the library circulation of mental hygiene 
beoks. 

Fairly adequate attention seems to be given by most state 
societies and mental hygiene clinics to timely newspaper re- 
leases. Several agencies have made good use of letters to the 
editor in pointing out the mental hygiene implications of cur- 
rent news. We still have a long way to go, however, in having 
Associated Press releases from official medical observers on the 
mental hygiene interpretation of criminal trials, for instance, 
comparable with the nation-wide news release on the medical 
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aspects of the eye operation of the king of Siam by an official 
observer from the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Only one organization, the Kansas City Mental Hygiene So- 
ciety, reports the use of motion pictures in 1929. This society 
made one presentation to an approximate audience of about 75. 
The film is entitled Types of Mental Diseases and consists of a 
series of pictures taken at the Missouri State Hospital No. 3. 
Seven organizations report the use of exhibits in 1929g—4 state 
societies, I state department, and 2 clinics. A total of 28 ex- 
hibit presentations were made during the year. An estimated 
audience of 12,250 was reached by exhibits, of whom 10,600 
were reached by the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene. 
Three organizations report the use of lantern slides or film 
slides. It is evident that mental hygiene organizations have 
scarcely begun to take advantage of the possibilities of visual 
presentation of their material through motion pictures, lantern 
slides, exhibits, posters, or other similar methods. This is doubt- 
less in some degree due to the inherent difficulties of presenting 
mental hygiene by the visual method. The intangibles of men- 
tal hygiene do not readily lend themselves to this form. Such 
attempts as have been made have not been very successful. It 
is certainly not an impossible task, however, and it presents a 
unique challenge to the best skill that is available in the field of 
visual arts. 

In the matter of publicity personnel, of 6 state societies which 
submitted data on this question, 2 stated that they had no 
publicity specialist; 4 others indicated that they had a publicity 
person or educational assistant at least on part time. Of 4 state 
departments which definitely answered this question, 2 stated 
that they had no specialist in publicity, while 2 others, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, maintain such a specialist. From 
the information which was obtained by the survey, it appears 
that state societies and clinics alike rarely make use of outside 
publicity specialists, except in the case of financial campaigns 
in which use of the publicity services of local community 
chests is made. 

This brief summary of the educational activities of organized 
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mental hygiene agencies, so far as information was reported, 
makes it clear that a very limited educational job is as yet being 
done by these agencies, most of which have education as a pri- 
mary function. Another thing which is clear is that, while most 
of these organizations have good professional direction from the 
psychiatric and mental hygiene standpoint, they have not, for 
the most part, had the advantage in their educational work of 
the skills which those trained in the field of publicity and educa- 
tion can bring to bear. The nature of mental hygiene peculiarly 
prevents it from completely turning over its publicity and edu- 
cational work to those who are simply experts in the publicity 
and educational fields. 

Such educational work as is done needs to be under the close 
supervision of a psychiatrist or other professionally trained per- 
son in order to ensure a sufficient degree of scientific accuracy, 
and to safeguard certain psychological effects of the publicity 
or educational material itself. On the other hand, such pro- 
fessionally trained people are often conspicuously lacking in the 
interpretative skill without which the best intentioned education- 
al work misses its mark. More than in any other field, it seems 
to me, therefore, publicity and educational work in mental hy- 
giene calls for a very close working relationship of the two 
kinds of experts, professional and publicity. 

Without doubt, the most effective educational technique in 
the mental hygiene field is the demonstration method. By that 
I mean putting the people you are seeking to educate into direct 
touch with an operating mental hygiene agency such as a well 
organized mental hygiene clinic. It should be noted that much 
of the most successful educational work in mental hygiene has 
been directed toward particular groups, such as parents, teach- 
ers, social workers, etc., rather than toward the rather vague 
general public. 

When we consider mental hygiene educational techniques in 
general, and analyze the printed materials or other educational 
methods which have proved most successful, an interesting fact 
appears. These materials and efforts do not as a rule immedi- 
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ately or obviously relate to the mental health of those toward 
whom they are originally directed. They rather concern the 
attitude of these persons toward others over whom they exercise 
some influence. For example, parental education in mental hy- 
giene consists of advising parents as to the mental health of 
their children. Educational work with teachers is intended to 
help the teachers in dealing constructively with the personalities 
of the children coming under them. Educational materials for 
industrial leaders concern the mental health of their employes, 
for ministers their parishioners, for social workers their clients. 

Of course, in actuality, a successful application on the part of 
preceptors or counselors of the principles of mental health to 
others involves a right mental attitude on their own part, but 
the point is that the self application is indirect and unconscious. 
There is probably a fundamental truth here that we must take 
into account in all our educational and publicity efforts in 
mental hygiene, namely, that the direct and ostensible approach 
to the individual about his own mental health is not the most 
successful because it is difficult for the individual unaided 
by experts either to see the need of changing his own mental 
habits or attitudes, or, even if he does, to be able to do so de- 
liberately and consciously. But because mental hygiene is not 
an individualistic matter, because it involves the interplay of 
personalities, one cannot really help the mental health of the 
other fellow without at the same time helping his own. 

The measure of the effectiveness of mental hygiene education 
and publicity presents unique difficulties. We cannot expect 
the same direct, statistically measurable results that are observ- 
able, for example, in a reduced morbidity and mortality rate 
from diphtheria following an extensive educational campaign, 
which is effective in getting all the children of an entire city im- 
munized against diphtheria. The preventive value of mental 
hygiene education may be just as real, but is certainly not so 
directly measurable because it has to do with the development 
of the individual’s personality throughout life. If our preven- 
tive methods may be the means in certain instances of prevent- 
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ing mental breakdowns, those results are not observable usually 
until years afterward, and, even then, it is difficult directly to 
attribute them to any specific effort. 

Likewise, with regard to the general trend of admissions to 
hospitals for mental diseases, the first observable result of edu- 
cational work is apt to be an increased admission of patients, 
not because of any increased incidence of mental difficulties, 
but because of a great recognition of the importance of hospital- 
ization. 

An educational campaign for securing votes in a popular ref- 
erendum on a $50,000,000 bond issue for state mental hygiene 
institutions such as was carried on in New York state last 
autumn by the State Charities Aid Association can, of course, 
be measured in the resulting votes, this particular bond issue 
being passed by a majority of 6 to I. 

Dr. Henry B. Elkind has noted some of the indirect ways in 
which general mental hygiene educational techniques can be 
measured, such as financial support to mental hygiene agencies, 
the growth in number of members of such agencies, the increase 
in mental hygiene facilities, the standing in the community of 
mental hygiene agencies, the ease with which cooperative pro- 
grams of education can be initiated, the more or less spontaneous 
demand for literature, the attitude of the public toward private 
and public facilities for the care and treatment of the mentally 
disordered and defective, the amount and significance of pro- 
gressive legislation and public appropriations in this field, and 
the degree of intelligence with which mental hygiene facilities 
are being used by social, health, educational, and other com- 
munity agencies. 

Even with the greatest conceivable perfection of methods of 
measurement, I dare say that we shall never be able to begin 
to measure the most significant results of education in mental 
hygiene. This education is only secondarily for the purpose of 
preventing mental breakdowns, which it may be possible to 
measure. It is primarily to promote the good life, to increase 
the personal efficiency and happiness of each one of us through 
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more harmonious social relationships. Such things are beyond 
measure. And the best mental hygiene will bear no label. 

Those in other fields of health are doing splendid work in 
lengthening the span of life. But what will those added years 
mean, happiness or unhappiness? Are additional years of living 
a prize to be sought if they are to be years of disgruntlement or 
despair? So, while other forces of public health are working to 
increase the quantity of life, it is the task of mental hygiene to 
improve the quality of life. 

Mental hygiene makes no pretense of offering an exclusive 
passport to a new utopia. On the contrary, as it undertakes its 
social mission it realizes increasingly that its own contribution 
can be effectively made only as a close working ally of all those 
other social forces that are marching in the direction of a better 
social order. Mentai hygiene merely hopes and believes that it 
may be the means of adding strength and direction to those 
forces so that the march of social progress may go forward a 
little less haltingly. 


FOCUSED PUBLICITY 


Clare M. Tousley, Assistant Director, Charity Organization 
Society, New York City 


AM coming more and more to believe in “focused interpre- 

tation” through a diversity of channels. Newspaper pub- 

licity is only one avenue of approach. What are some of the 
others? 

To my way of thinking the answer is “All those who touch 
your organization.” Specifically in family social work the fol- 
lowing are avenues of interpretation: board, volunteers, dis- 
trict committees, contributors, staff, clients. Through these 
groups we can best achieve our “focused publicity.” 

Our board members.—\ had been wanting to reach the busi- 
ness man and get him to put a little more thinking into “‘over- 
head in social work,” so he wouldn’t go off at a tangent without 
knowing the facts. I decided that as a social worker I would 
carry little weight with the business group throughout the 
country, but the president of our Charity Organization Society, 
Walter S. Gifford, who is president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, would be listened to from coast to 
coast. So we wrote an article in collaboration and when it 
appeared in The Rotarian, a national magazine with a circula- 
tion of 146,000, it gained editorial and news comment from 
newspapers all over the country. 

Our volunteers.—As channels of “focused interpretation” this 
group is very effective. And may I say right here that one of 
the techniques to use with many of these groups is the “‘project”’ 
method. 

This last winter the New York Charity Organization Society 
has had 104 volunteers working regularly on its staff. In the 
autumn a group of young Junior Leaguers had come to us offer- 
ing their time and interest in this emergency, if we could suggest 
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something definite for them to do. Fortunately the social work- 
ers in the society had taken council together and thought out 
in advance four projects we would like to see undertaken by lay 
groups. The first of these we offered to these twenty-year-old 
Junior Leaguers. We told them about the seriousness of one 
aspect of this depression, namely, that many young people were 
leaving school and competing with adults for the new jobs open. 
Would the Junior League group think out some way of getting 
people interested in a scholarship fund to keep the children of 
the unemployed in school? Their suggestion was that each of 
them (there were ten) go to the private school from which she 
graduated in New York and interest the headmistress, the 
alumnae, and the students in this problem. The result was that 
seventeen of New York’s foremost schools participated and an 
excellent piece of “focused interpretation” was possible, for we 
were asked to speak before the student assemblies at these 
schools and explain the effect of unemployment upon our 
American homes. 

I venture to suggest that more basic social material was re- 
vealed in this “focused” fashion than ever so many sticks of 
“unfocused” newspaper publicity would have achieved. 

Our district committees—Here again the project method was 
used. Down in the Bowery we have our Corlears district office 
which has an advisory committee of fifteen young men; mostly 
lawyers and bankers. After two years’ experience as a case 
committee they were ready to dotheir bit to help in this unem- 
ployment crisis. 

The project we gave them had to do with boys, since we felt 
it would be of particular interest to this group. No special in- 
dividualized case work was being done in New York for the 
homeless boy between sixteen and nineteen. For the most part 
he had to join the ranks of the older, more chronic migrant who 
went the rounds of the bread lines and slept in the Bowery flop 
houses. The Corlears district committee members were told the 
stories of several such boys on whom individualized time and 


effort really should have been spent. Under leadership of Dan- 
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forth Geer, Jr., the chairman, and Pascal Harrower, the Home- 
less Boys Bureau was created with a small but specially picked 
staff of men social workers to conduct it. The committee inter- 
ested several prominent Episcopal churches, who underwrote 
the experiment for six months, and is now planning how the 
work may be expanded. 

One more illustration as to how this “‘project” method works: 
Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick is chairman of our uptown River- 
side district committee. Dr. Fosdick is deeply concerned over 
the effects on family life which result from unemployment. In 
providing him with specific case instances of it, the Charity 
Organization Society gave him “ammunition” for one of the 
most effective sermons we believe ever was preached. The fol- 
lowing day Dr. Fosdick telephoned us that $5,000 which came 
in on the first mail Monday would go to the C.O.S. for the un- 
employment project that we had asked his church to under- 
write. Before Christmas that project had got its stride—a place- 
ment expert and assistant had been engaged to interview those 
C.O.S. clients hardest hit by unemployment, and were placing 
them in temporary and permanent jobs at the rate of about 75 
a month. 

The State Employment Bureau was glad to be associated in 
the project and provided offices for these placement people, 
alongside their own staff. This three-cornered experiment has 
worked so well that the trustees of the Riverside Church have 
just underwritten it for another year. 

The Staff—May we comment upon the staff members of so- 
cial agencies as the most important of all interpreters of social 
work. 

The publicity expert who is attached to such an agency will 
do well to remember this and utilize them to the full. The social 
material they can write has the depth and ring of reality that 
can outmatch anything he can write, although often it has to be 
revamped into usable shape. Almost all the case material which 
the C.O.S. uses for printed publicity comes to me from the social 
work staff members. Their help is not conscripted, however, or 
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demanded as one more assignment, but is stimulated as an 
opportunity to adventure into print. Every year nine “cub re- 
porters,” chosen from among the younger case workers, meet 
together to learn about writing and to hold publicity clinics over 
the material they produce. It is rather a lark, not work, and 
seems a welcome diversion from the always grave responsi- 
bilities of case work. The C.0.S. Bulletin which goes to our 
13,000 contributors is made up almost entirely of their story 
material woven together by the editor. They get recognition 
for this, as well they should. The donors recognize their ability, 
too, for hundreds of them write in, commenting on the reality 
of the material which makes them, as contributors, feel very 
close to the clients and increasingly understanding about their 
problems. 

Social workers in non-chest cities, and chest publicity people, 
alike, have not always been very fair to the giving public. They 
expect them to keep right on contributing without knowing 
specifically what their giving accomplishes—if anything. They 
are usually approached only when money is wanted and at no 
other time. 

Every spring I am struck by the response the C.O.S. gets 
when it sends a letter of report to all those who give to The 
Times “hundred neediest families” at Christmas. Dozens of 
these contributors write us, saying, in effect, what one did: 

I was so overcome to get a letter from a social welfare agency that wasn’t a 
dun, but rather a gracious report treating me like a human being, that after I 
survived the shock I reached for my checkbook, and I take great pleasure in 


sending the enclosed check, although you did not in any way ask for it. I 
appreciate your courteous treatment of your contributors. 


Before coming to this Conference, the writer asked all our 
C.O.S. contributors how they felt about social work interpre- 
tation. We asked them if they really wanted to hear how their 
money is being used to restore families to financial and emo- 
tional independence. We asked, too, why they give their 
money to the C.O.S., and what principles in our work appeal 
to them most? 
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The mail man brought over one hundred answers in two 
weeks, and $400 in spontaneous gifts which accompanied them. 
All their answers convinced us there is a great deal in this busi- 
ness of building up public opinion and understanding. Here is 
one of the answers: 

I think the Bulletin is one of the reasons for my interest in the C.O.S. be- 
cause it takes away the impersonality of giving to organized charity. It also 
makes me feel responsible and like a wretch if I don’t do something to show 
my gratitude for having a very interesting job. Besides the obvious things, 
I should say that the C.O.S. principle that appeals to me is that of giving 
genuine interest and friendship to the people who come for help. 

I have a feeling that if I were obliged to turn to you, help would be given 
not with the air of disposing of one more case but in a spirit of understanding 
my point of view. No doubt you would back me up and imply that what I 
looked upon as a disgrace might happen to anyone. 

Oh, do continue to tell us what you do with the money. You’ve no idea 
what an appeal that makes. We are so commonplace—most of us—that we 
can’t grasp the abstract at all. We are moved by our emotions. That is the 
way to get under our skins—give us the pictures—even thumbnail prints will 
do—only make us see! 

If you could know what a joy it is to be accepted and wanted as a partner! 


In conclusion, may I restate my conviction that social work 
interpretation is something broader and deeper than newspaper 
publicity; that it is not the exclusive function of some one per- 
son, the executive or the publicity expert, but rather is prac- 
ticed consciously or unconsciously by all those who touch the 
organization. It were better therefore to see that it is conscious- 
ly done under proper leadership. The function of the person in 
charge of social work interpretation is therefore not that of a 
solo artist blowing away on a single instrument—newspaper 
publicity—but, rather, he should think of himself as, and equip 
himself to be, a symphony orchestra leader. His orchestra 
should be made up of all these groups—board, volunteers, con- 
tributors, staff, and so on, and his function as a leader should 
be to inspire them, draw them out, knowing that, if brought in 
purposefully, each can contribute richly to the harmony and 
unity of the theme. There will be a richer quality and a greater 
volume in this combined orchestration than could ever be 
achieved by the single interpreter playing his little piccolo all 
alone. 
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THE SCHOOL CHILD AND PROPAGANDA: THE 
CONUNDRUM OF THE EDUCATOR 


William G. Carr, Director, Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington 


ET us define propaganda at the outset as the systematic 
direction of effort to gain support for an opinion, doc- 
trine, or course of action. Such a definition is broad 

enough to include, not merely agitation for the acceptance of 
social, political, or economic doctrines, but also the field of 
commercial advertising in general. Let us agree also that the 
term “propaganda,” as used in this paper, is not to be taken as 
synonymous with trickery or other disreputable practices. It 
is all too easy to look upon our own opinion-building activities 
as high minded and noble efforts, while we stigmatize the ac- 
tivities of our opponents with the term “propaganda.” Such a 
use of the term is not contemplated here. We shall mean by 
“propaganda” all the activities which seek to mold and direct 
public opinion, regardless of whether the resulting opinion be 
sound or unsound, good or bad, or whether the method itself be 
honest or dishonest. Let us recognize frankly and willingly that 
a large proportion of propaganda, even of commercial advertis- 
ing, is motivated by perfectly legitimate, respectable, and even 
altruistic motives. 

From what has been said already regarding the pervasiveness 
of the propaganda influence, we would expect that the school 
would be a prime objective in the attack of propaganda agen- 
cies. If any proof were needed of the general belief in the power 
of education to shape attitudes and to fix modes of behavior, 
we could find that proof in the dogged attempts of every ad- 
vertiser and every publicity agent to place his products and his 
projects before Young America and Young America’s teachers 
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in the schoolroom. Propaganda has become a problem for the 
school to face. The National Education Association recently 
appointed a committee to study the question. Their report," 
which has been freely consulted in the preparation of this paper, 
indicates that about half of the city school systems of the nation 
have found it necessary to give special consideration to the 
question of outside influences and materials in the schools. 
Two-thirds of the larger city school systems, those in cities 
above 100,000 population, have adopted definite rules govern- 
ing the handling of outside material. About sixty school sys- 
tems have found it desirable to set up special administrative 
agencies for passing on such material. At least four states have 
passed laws regulating the use of outside material in the schools, 
five have rules on the subject passed by the state board of edu- 
cation, and twelve chief state school officials take an active part 
in indorsing material or discouraging its introduction into the 
public schools of their respective states. 

Turning to the public schools when we want help has become 
a national habit, almost a national instinct. A recent editorial 
suggests “‘that when two or three are gathered together, an edu- 
cational committee is formed.’’? Do we wish to raise money for 
the relief of unemployment and the stimulation of business? 
Let the children do our campaigning for us. Do we want to 
build a bird bath in the city park? Let us stage a drive in the 
schools, have every child bring a dime to school next Monday 
and the thing is done. Are our people woefully apathetic on 
religious matters? Let us require all schools to open classes with 
Bible reading. Is the quality of our national citizenship declin- 
ing? Let us require by law that every class in every school must 
study the Constitution of the United States at least fifteen 
minutes per week. Is the Friendly Service Ladies’ Civic Welfare 
and Improvement League planning an impressive ceremony at 

* National Education Association, Committee on Propaganda in the Schools, Report, 
July, 1929 (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1929), p. 47. 


2“‘Propaganda in the Schools,” Elementary School Fournal, XXXI (May, 1931), 
642-44 (editorial). 
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the planting of a tree in honor of the veterans of foreign wars? 
It would be nice to have five thousand appropriately costumed 
school children to stand in rows and make a living flag on the 
clubhouse lawn while the addresses are delivered. Are we deal- 
ers in musical instruments and would we like to sell more of 
these articles? Let us impress on teachers and school officers the 
important place which music occupies in the curriculum of a 
really progressive school. 

An army of propagandists is knocking at the school door. 
Some of the applicants for admission bring with them unim- 
peachable credentials and many are armed with effective weap- 
ons for gaining admittance. The school official within is keenly 
aware of the visitors standing on his doorstep, but what shall he 
do? Shall he fling wide the school door and let the army take 
possession of the building? Shall he bolt the door and put up a 
sign, “No admittance! Propagandists will be shot on sight’’? 
Shall he let a select few of the army enter by the back door, 
while the great mass of applicants for admission remain outside? 
And, if he lets some in, how shall he choose among them, and 
how shall he justify his choice to those whom he excludes? What 
terms shall he make with those who are admitted? And what 
safeguards can he set up to see that those who enter do not 
entirely disrupt the orderly process of instruction? These are 
some of the perplexing questions in the schoolmaster’s mind as 
the knocking on the door daily becomes louder and more urgent. 

While he is making up his mind, let us survey this army of 
propagandists somewhat more closely. Let us see if we can 
discover any facts which will help the perplexed schoolmaster 
in reaching a decision. The army consists of two main regi- 
ments—the uplifting infantry, and the salesmen engineers. 
Theoretically, these two regiments are supposed to wear differ- 
ent uniforms, but many of the salesmen love to masquerade 
under the style of uplifters, since they have found by experience 
that the borrowed uniform gains them a readier admittance. 
The regiment of uplifters is divided into two camps—the radi- 
cals and the conservatives. Each is jealous of any advantage 
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secured by the other. The two camps are nicely balanced. For 
example, those who wish to conduct an active campaign of 
pacifism in the schools are balanced by a group of enthusiastic 
nationalists. The uplifters, considered as a whole, are actuated 
by noble ideals and high purposes. Many of them have already 
been admitted into some schools and have behaved themselves 
in such a cooperative and helpful fashion as to make the school 
people glad that they opened the door in this case. 

The battalion of advertisers is by no means limited to the 
atively small group of industries which manufacture books and 
other school equipment. Almost everyone who has something 
to sell welcomes an opportunity to bring it to the attention of 
teachers and school children. The public schools themselves 
spend $60,000,000 a year for equipment and another $350,- 
000,000 for new buildings and sites. Then, too, whatever is 
placed in the schoolroom soon is demanded in the home. Con- 
sequently, we find that manufacturers of food, clothing, build- 
ing supplies, automobiles, radio equipment, sporting goods, fur- 
niture, shoes, soap, sealing wax, and toothpaste are eager to 
place their message before the schools. In all this there is noth- 
ing to condemn. Whoever places in the school good equipment 
at a reasonable price makes the teacher’s work that much easier 
and more effective and thus makes a real contribution to educa- 
tion. 

So much for the personnel and organization of our army of 
propagandists. Let us next examine their weapons. One of the 
most formidable and dangerous items in their entire armory is 
state legislation. Under the stinging whip of powerfully organ- 
ized minorities most of the state legislatures have temporarily 
wandered from their regular beats into an attempt to dictate 
the details of the school curriculum. The war taught us that 
German could be eliminated from our schools. The number of 
legislative prescriptions dealing with the details of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum is increasing rapidly. As yet, these laws 
have not seriously crippled the judgment of professional school 
workers in curriculum construction, but it must be recognized 
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that state legislatures have embarked on a course which, if per- 
sisted in will eventually nullify or handicap the efforts of educa- 
tors to construct a dynamic curriculum on an independent and 
professional basis. 

If we compare state legislation to the heavy artillery of the 
propagandist’s weapons, we ought to compare the textbook to 
his shotgun. This is a most effective weapon because its shots 
are scattered widely. Organized efforts are frequently made to 
modify the content of textbooks in accordance with some po- 
litical or economic creed. That these efforts are seldom success- 
ful either with publishers or with authors is an encouraging 
sign. Nevertheless, the attempts have been made and we have 
every reason to suppose that they will be made again in the 
future. The textbook is too important an element in American 
education to escape the vigilant eye of the propagandist seeking 
for a weapon. 

The list of other weapons in the arsenal is long, and our inven- 
tory must be hurried. Let us stop long enough, however, to ex- 
amine the collection of contests; a cunning series of weapons for 
prying open a schoolhouse door or window. Each one by itself 
looks harmless enough. You see how dangerous they are only 
when you notice how many there are of them. Here are essay 
contests, advertisement-writing contests, art contests, music 
contests, sewing contests, printing contests, spelling contests, 
salesmanship contests, typing contests, oratorical contests, 
chemistry contests, health contests, penmanship contests, post- 
er-making contests, and others. If the schools are opened to 
these contests indiscriminately they often disrupt the orderly 
work of the classroom, discourage the normal child and over- 
stimulate the precocious, offer temptations for dishonesty, and 
set up material rewards in place of the normal satisfaction de- 
rived from good performance of a worth while task. 

Here, in one corner of the arsenal, is a collection of free school 

3J. K. Flanders, Legislative Control of the Elementary School Curriculum, “Contribu- 


tions to Education,” No. 195 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925), p. 242. 
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supplies—blotters, pens, pencils, book covers, calendars, and 
eyeshades, each one bearing its neatly printed advertisement. 
Here we have the free posters and teaching material provided 
by the most powerful nation-wide corporations and manufac- 
turing associations.‘ Here is a room full of explosives in the 
form of special days and weeks: Constitution Week, National 
Thrift Week, Clean-up and Paint-up Week, American Indian 
Week, Navy Day, Leif Ericsson Day, International Goodwill 
Day, and others uncountable. Each one of these little bomb- 
shells, when placed in a classroom, is guaranteed to disrupt the 
normal work, not merely during the period of its explosion, but 
during the week of preparation before, and the week of recovery 
after. 

Let us return to the schoolmaster whom, you will remember, 
we left plunged in thought while the outside agencies battered 
away vigorously at the door of his school building. What shall 
he do? Such a dilemma calls for a restatement of the funda- 
mental purposes for which the school exists. In the first place, 
the school exists to serve a definite social purpose by preparing 
youth to assume the responsibilities of adult life. The public 
school is an agency conducted at public expense. It belongs to 
all the people and not to any one group of the people, large or 
small, influential or unimportant though that group may be. 
Our social and educational philosophy will not accept a public 
school which is the prejudiced agency of any particular race, 
class, creed, or economic or political group. The responsibilities 
and difficulties of the schools increase as the society which they 
serve grows more intricate and more subtle. If the school were 
content merely to teach a few simple skills and to yield all pre- 
tense at being a socially directive institution, the problem of 
outside influences would be far less acute. But a position of 

4For a brief, but suggestive, list of such free material consult, Homer J. Smith, 
Teaching Aids for the Asking (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1928), 


p. 60. See also the series of ten volumes in the “Enriched Teaching Series” (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929-31). 


5 Agnes E. Doherty, “Days and Weeks,” Second Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, Department of Superintendence, 1924), pp. 173-85. 
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social insignificance is not sought by American Education, nor 
is it either desirable or possible that formal education be re- 
duced once more to parsing Paradise Lost and chanting the 
multiplication tables. We demand a dynamic, vital curriculum, 
correlated with the life and need of the present hour. We de- 
mand that the school serve society. Evidently, the function of 
the school as a social service agency cannot be maintained if the 
school is set apart in a vacuum and isolated from all of the de- 
mands and conditions of modern life. Organized propaganda is 
a condition of modern life. The school, therefore, must assume 
responsibility for training citizens who understand propaganda 
and who can cope with it. The school cannot safely disregard 
propaganda. A blanket interdict against all outside influences 
is not possible, nor in the light of modern educational philosophy 
is such exclusion desirable. 

A second principle of general application is that the primary 
function of the public school is to educate children. Whether a 
given item of outside material is to be accepted or rejected 
clearly depends upon the contribution which that item can 
make to the education of children. The only basis upon which 
any concern or organization has a right to appeal for access to 
the school is that it is prepared to make some definite and im- 
portant contribution to the accepted school program. Schools 
exist for the education of children and not in the slightest de- 
gree for the purpose of selling goods or for the circulation of the 
theories of groups or organizations. 

Our survey of the problem leads us, therefore, to offer this 
advice to our perplexed schoolmaster. Let him go to the school- 
room door and open it. Let him remain in the doorway and ex- 
amine all applicants for admission. He is not to give indis- 
criminately free access to cranks and sages, rascals and honest 
men. Nor is he to imitate the surly watchdog, snarling at 
friends and foes alike. He must assume the responsibility of in- 
spection, examining the merits of all who wish access to the 
schools, accepting a few, rejecting many. In each case the de- 
cision should be made according to the degree to which, in his 
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judgment, the offered material effectively and unobtrusively 
assists the school to attain those purposes which society has set 
before it. This is obviously dangerous business but, as Pro- 
fessor Briggs points out, “Genuine education is dangerous for 
it leads to positive action affecting the social body. Conversely, 
when education is not dangerous it is not important.’ 

These, of course, are general criteria, but they are also funda- 
mental ones. We can make them more specific by showing how 
they apply to specific problems. These applications are derived 
from the report of the committee of the National Education 
Association already mentioned: 


Textbook. An expert function, such as the selection of textbooks for school 
use, should not be discharged by untrained persons. State and local boards 
charged with textbook selection should invariably secure and follow compe- 
tent professional advice in discharging this duty. A community which en- 
trusts the management of its schools to a conscientious professionally trained 
educator has taken the first and most important step to protect its children 
from textbooks biased by special interests or political motives. The evalua- 
tion and selection of textbooks have been made the subject of scientific in- 
vestigations and such investigations should be used in the process of selection. 

Contests. Contests, originating from outside the school, are ordinarily of 
doubtful educational value.? Where prize contests are admissible they should 
preserve the whole ideal of service to others, rather than the hope for a 
material reward. Group prizes are, therefore, preferable to individual prizes. 
Occasional competition to stimulate interest in particular phases of educa- 
tional work is not objectionable. 

Outside speakers. The privilege of outsiders to address school assemblies 
and classes should be definitely controlled by educational authorities. At- 
tempts to compel or influence superintendents, principals, and teachers to 
open their classes and assemblies to unauthorized propagandists should be 
summarily discouraged. 

Donated school supplies. The difficulty of the propaganda problem will be 
lessened when all schools are supplied with adequate funds so that no school 
will be compelled to rely on gifts and donations from the outside. The general 
public finally pays for school material whether it is publicly or privately 
supplied. 


6 Thomas H. Briggs, The Great Investment (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1930), p. 23. 

7 The following objections are made to the excessive use of prize contests in schools: 
First, usually only those who are especially gifted participate and the majority who 
most need the stimulus fail to respond. Second, often the prize does not go to the most 
worthy contestant. A third danger is that dishonesty may be practiced by copying or 
by receiving outside help. Fourth, the interest of the pupils is directed toward the prize 
rather than the performance of a worthy educational task. 
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Curriculum materials. Several months of careful study may not be too 
long to allow before material offered by outside agencies is accepted or reject- 
ed. In order to make such study possible, school systems should provide prop- 
er facilities for the evaluation of outside material. In large cities a continuing 
curriculum revision committee might exercise this function. In smaller cities 
a committee of principals and teachers might aid the superintendent in this 
work. These committees will need to take into consideration the reputation 
for fair dealing and the facilities for preparing proper school material possessed 
by a firm or agency. These committees should also recognize that new ma- 
terials from the outside should not be allowed to replace equally or more de- 
sirable materials already available. For example, there is no justification for 
disturbing the school program merely to substitute one type of material or 
activity for another which is already working satisfactorily. 

Presenting debatable issues. As far as possible the schools should try to 
teach how to think rather than what to think. The school should guard against 
casting the minds of children in certain inflexible molds modeled along the 
lines of current practice. Children should realize that altered conditions in the 
future may make changes necessary in currently accepted customs or insti- 
tutions. The schools should encourage that flexibility of mind which makes 
for social evolution, rather than social stagnation. 


The accomplishment of this purpose is not to be achieved by 
teachers who are merely routine hearers of lessons, nor by ad- 
ministrators who cannot rise above clerical duties. Above all, 
there is need for a public attitude toward public education 
which will engage trained and able teachers and school officials 
and, having engaged them, will give them the authority and sup- 
port to enable them to work effectively. The public should realize 
that merely paying taxes for school support does not give the 
individual taxpayer any special rights or privileges in the schools. 

Our schoolmaster must neither bolt the door nor throw it 
wide open, but must assume the difficult and often thankless 
task of choosing among applicants. If he leaves the door wide 
open, the faith of the public in the integrity of his school system 
may be weakened. If he bolts the door, the school cannot keep 
in touch with the current needs of the society which it serves. 
The task which the schoolmaster faces is not an easy one and 
he particularly needs the confidence and support of those agen- 
cies which come into frequent contact with the schools and 
with children. If he is given such confidence and support, he 
may be able to make outside influences the servant of the 
public schools rather than their master. 


STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
WORK FOR INDIANS 
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I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Lewis Meriam, Technical Director, Survey of Indian Affairs, 
Institute of Government Research, Brookings 
Institute, Washington 


HIS morning we are to visit an Indian reservation. We 

are not going to the so called full blood area of the semi- 
arid southwest, fascinating as such a trip would be. We 

are not taking the widely advertised Indian detour on the 
Santa Fe, so we shall not pile into sight-seeing automobiles and 
visit rather hastily the pueblos of New Mexico, nor shall we 
visit those other delightful village dwelling Indians, the Hopis 
and Zunis of Arizona. Omitted from our itinerary is the great 
homogeneous, seminomadic tribe of Navajos tending their sheep 
over the vast, almost barren deserts of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. We shall not see the far-famed old Indian raiders, the 
Apaches, in their wikiups on the Arizona desert nor those peace- 
loving agriculturists, the Pimas of Arizona, whose boast is that 
they have never fought against the white man. We shall not visit 
their close relatives, the Papagoes, down on the Mexican border. 
Almost all these Indians are full bloods. The economic basis of 
their existence has not been destroyed by the advent of the 
whites or else, as in the case of the Navajos, they have found a 
new means of existence not inconsistent with their old culture 
and their Indian solidarity. They do not now face, as their 
only way ahead, assimilation into the economic and even the 
social life of the white civilization. We are not immediately 
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concerned with them in the subject we are discussing at this 
conference. 

We are going instead to an Indian reservation where the im- 

act of white civilization almost, if not completely, destroyed 
the old Indian ways of making a living. With the destruction 
of their economic life necessarily went much of their primitive 
culture and their tribal government and authority. The land 
where they now dwell may not be even a part, a very small part, 
of the territory occupied by their ancestors, for many tribes 
were moved by the government of the United States to entirely 
strange areas where they had to begin life anew under govern- 
ment supervision. White men have long been among them using 
the lands and the other natural resources in the white man’s 
way, which inevitably prevented the Indians from using it in the 
Indians’ way. For these Indians the only road ahead is absorp- 
tion into the economic and even the social life of the white 
communities that have engulfed them. There is no alternative. 

It is not essential to name the state in which our reservation 
lies. It might be here in Minnesota or the neighboring states of 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, or the Dakotas, the great Indian state of 
Oklahoma, or Washington, or Oregon. In a few years from now 
it might be Montana or Idaho. California has no large Indian 
reservations and therefore our description does not apply there, 
although it is an outstanding case where the question of state 
and local agencies cooperating with the national government is 
of major importance. 

On our visit to the reservation we get off the train at a small 
typical standardized white man’s city. The Indian agency may 
be right in this white man’s city or a few miles away on a well 
paved federal-aid highway. As the local superintendent drives 
us from the station he may call our attention to the fact that 
the site of the city was once in the Indian reservation, or a little 
way out he will say: “Now we are crossing the boundaries of 
the old reservation.” Perhaps in this instance the old treaties, 
solemnly entered into between the national government and the 
Indians, provided that this land should forever be reserved to 
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the Indians and that no white encroachments should ever be 
permitted. Such treaties are scraps of paper that cannot stand 
against the advancing pressure of what we are pleased to call 
civilization. 

Now we pass through a prosperous rural section just beyond 
the outskirts of the city. This land once was in the reservation 
but was sold to whites long ago when the reservation was open 
to settlement. It was the surplus land left after individual 
allotments had been made to the Indians, sold for the benefit 
of the Indian tribal fund. 

The country grows a little poorer, the homes less prosperous. 
There is an Indian place. It belongs to old So and So but it has 
for years been leased to white men. The Indian owner never 
lived there; he lived on his wife’s allotment. Here is an Indian’s 
place. “Is it a typical Indian place?’ No, judged by white 
man’s standards this Indian is perhaps the most successful 
Indian around here. He himself is of mixed blood and his wife 
is white. He has little to do with the other Indians. He has 
“gone white.” His home is like that of his white neighbors. 
There is no problem here. The children are delightful. It is 
interesting to see how one takes after the father and shows dis- 
tinct traces of Indian blood while the other takes after the 
mother. All are in school, doing pretty well. The oldest boy 
will graduate from the local high school this year and is planning 
to go to the state university. Soon after leaving this house we 
turn off the paved highways onto a dirt road. It gets worse as 
we go on. We just do get through a mud hole and then we 
swing up a side road, at least it is called a road. A modern low 
hung car would not clear the high center between ruts. We stop 
while one of us gets out to open the wire contraption that serves 
as a gate. The superintendent remarks, “This is a typical 
Indian place,” meaning typical of the Indians with which the 
service deals in these states. 

We shall not this morning describe the house and what per- 
haps may be called the farm, for we are primarily concerned 
with the Indians themselves. It is a complicated family— 
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three generations and a few visitors. The dignified old grand- 
father is the easiest one to place at once. He is classed by the 
government as a full blood. He greets us in English but depends 
primarily on his native tongue. He was allotted this land by the 
government when the old tribal lands were broken up into 
individual holdings. He is a trust Indian, a ward of the national 
government. He cannot sell or lease his land without its con- 
sent. He pays no taxes. He has never been declared competent 
to manage his own affairs. He is a responsibility of the national 
government. His oldest son is a strapping big fellow and speaks 
English so easily that we naturally ask him where he learned it. 
He answers briefly, “Carlisle.” Presently we get to the question 
of land. Yes, he was born early enough to get an allotment; 
good land too. Having been educated—that is to say having 
completed the equivalent of the fourth grade in an elementary 
school in what we all used to call Carlisle Indian College (be- 
cause its football team played Harvard and beat it in a spectacu- 
lar game)—he was declared by the national government compe- 
tent to manage his own affairs. He, thereupon, became a citizen 
of the state and county wherein he resided and a taxpayer. He 
was no longer a ward of the national government, he was a re- 
sponsibility of the state and county. He knew nothing about 
this tax business; he had never had any experience with taxes 
and little with money business of any kind. He was about to 
lose his farm for taxes. A white man offered to pay the taxes 
and give him a little cash in addition. He sold out and came up 
here to live with the old man. 

The oldest of the three women is his wife. She is a full blood. 
She never had much schooling and she does not speak much 
more English than her old father-in-law, although we suspect she 
understands it. She too was old enough to have an allotment. 
She still has it, but it is miles away. It had some timber on it 
which the government permitted her to sell. The husband ex- 
plains, “The land no good; never will be any good; cut over 
stuff; can’t do anything with it, on a stony hillside not really 
agricultural land.” She is still a ward Indian, the responsibility 
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of the national government, not of the state and county wherein 
she resides. This couple has three living children, wards of the 
nation on their mother’s side, free and independent citizens of 
the state and county on their father’s side. 

The second oldest woman is a daughter of the old Indian. 
She got a child’s allotment. When she married, she got herself 
declared competent so that she could sell her land to secure 
money to build a good house on her husband’s allotment. Later 
her husband too was declared competent. Their good farm 
with its good house was much desired by white people. The 
Indians were offered what seemed to them a high price so they 
sold and moved to town where they rented. The husband tried 
business and lost all he had. As a casual laborer he could not 
make enough to pay the rent. The only thing to do was to come 
back to his wife’s father’s place, bringing the two children. 
Father, mother, and the two children are all free and independ- 
ent citizens of the state and county, not wards of the federal 
government at all, the exclusive responsibility of the state and 
county. 

The third adult woman is the youngest daughter of the old 
Indian, born after the allotments were made. She has never 
been declared competent and hence is a ward of the national gov- 
ernment. She had been away to a government boarding school 
and came back attractive, well dressed, speaking excellent Eng- 
lish. A white boy in the neighborhood was much taken with 
her and became her husband by informal Indian custom. Being 
a ward of the nation, she was not subject to state law respecting 
marriage and divorce; she was not subject to any law respecting 
marriage and divorce, only to Indian custom; and no one can 
say very definitely what that has become. He, of course, was a 
citizen of the state. After two children had been born to them, 
one of whom died in early infancy, the white man tired of his 
Indian wife and deserted her. Now, the white man is living in 
a neighboring city married to a white girl. The federal govern- 
ment never had jurisdiction over this white man because he 
was a citizen of the state and had committed no offense against 
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federal law. The little child of mixed Indian and white blood 
is a ward of the nation, although perhaps the state and county 
is not without responsibility on account of the father. Here is a 
single family living together. Some members are exclusively 
wards of the nation, others free and independent citizens of 
the state and county, and others about whose status nation 
and state and county can argue. 

As we walk to the automobile the two Indian men who have 
lost their lands through being declared competent go with us. 
They would like to get land of their own. When the old grand- 
mother died a few years ago she left an allotment which they 
would like to have had. The land itself could not be divided 
among her numerous heirs. The national government sold it 
and divided the money. None of the heirs had money enough 
to buy the land. It was sold to white men. The Indians spent 
the heirship money for living expenses. The Carlisle graduate 
says: “The same thing will happen when my father dies. He 
is an old man now. When he goes we shall all be homeless and 
landless. What are our children going to do without land and 
without money? That is what is happening to all the Indians 
round here. Soon none of the Indians will have any land.” 

Later in the day, after visiting other Indian families facing 
the same problems, we call on a prominent county official and 
talk to him about this Indian family. He tells us with vehe- 
mence that they are Indians living on Indian lands, they pay no 
taxes, they are the exclusive responsibility of the nation and 
that the state and the county have no responsibility for them. 
We remind him that three of the adults in that family and at 
least two of the children are fee patent, non-ward Indians, 
legally beyond argument the responsibility of his state and his 
county. The men and women have been declared competent. 
We remind him that the comptroller general of the United 
States has ruled that federal money cannot be used for the relief 
of free Indians who have been declared competent. Work for 
and with these Indians is now the obligation of the state and 
county. 
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We have started something. “Who said these Indians were 
competent? The federal government. Who said they became 
the responsibility of the state and county? The federal govern- 
ment. Did the state have anything to do with declaring them 
competent? It did not. Was the state or the county asked 
whether it would assume responsibility for them? No. The fed- 
eral government keeps control of the Indians so long as they 
have any property but as soon as they are stripped, through its 
errors and mismanagement, the federal government wants the 
state to hold the bag. You easterners,” he tells us, looking 
straight at this obvious New Englander, “don’t understand this 
Indian business. This county is poor because a lot of Indian 
land round here pays no taxes.” “But,” we interpose, “the 
federal government provides after a fashion for its Indian 
wards.” “‘Yes,” he admits, “but what you forget is that the 
federal government leases a lot of this Indian land to whites 
and the leased lands pay no taxes. We have to supply schools 
and other services for white tenants living on Indian lands and 
we don’t get a cent for it. Now the federal government is trying 
to unload a lot of Indians on us. Our white taxpayers can’t and 
won't stand it. They are already taxed to death.” “But,” we 
say, ‘“‘a lot of the land on which you are getting taxes used to be 
Indian land. You would not be getting taxes from it if the 
federal government had not declared these Indians competent. 
Some of the people here have done pretty well on Indian land 
deals.” 

If our county official is particularly nasty he may remark: 
“Yes and some of the federal officers who were paid to protect 
the Indians have done pretty well on Indian land deals too.” 
If he is fair minded he will admit that the white community has 
generally secured the Indian lands at, to say the least, a reason- 
able figure and he will generally admit that many transactions 
have not been within the Golden Rule. We, on our side, will 
have to admit that in many, if not most, instances the federal 
government has made a sorry mess of this competency business. 
Up to the fateful day upon which the Indian is declared com- 
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petent he has lived under the most paternalistic government 
this country knows and then without training and experience 
fitting him for the change he becomes over night a free and in- 
dependent member of a highly individualistic community which 
has a laissez faire spirit if not a distinct feeling that it is per- 
fectly respectable for a white man to fleece an Indian. 

The question we face today is whether the time has not come 
in these United States when we must forget all about the 
legalistic arguments resulting from our past mistakes in mixing 
real property control with human social development; when we 
must recognize that our Indians are citizens alike of the federal 
government and of the states and counties in which they live; 
that both the federal government and the states have a common 
interest in having the Indians merged into our economic and 
social life; that these Indians are in a transitional period and 
that for a transitional period they need a transitional form of 
government so that gradually they can pass from the paternalis- 
tic federal control to the freer state control without serious in- 
jury to themselves and with safety to the community. 

The ward Indians will be held back if we continue to provide 
for their social and educational advancement through special 
segregated institutions and service agencies maintained exclu- 
sively for them. They need training and experience in getting 
government services from the same agencies that serve their 
white fellow citizens. The federal government must recognize 
that it has not so conducted its work that it can fairly ask the 
states to take the Indians over as they are and assume the entire 
costs, for the Indians cannot at present carry the average or 
normal tax burden and they will for years to come require more 
educational and social service than the state and county nor- 
mally provides for its white citizens. The federal government 
and the states must cooperate and the federal government must 
contribute a just proportion of the costs. 

I am well aware that some good friends of the Indians oppose 
such cooperation on the ground that federal money appropri- 
ated to the states by the national government will be used by 
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the states and counties for its white citizens, not for the Indians. 
Frankly, federal and state cooperation in work for Indians will 
be advantageous not only to the Indians but to the whites in the 
more sparsely settled rural areas in the Indian country. Its dis- 
tinct advantage is that being mutually advantageous it will 
promote good feeling between the two races and lessen the 
difficulty over taxes which is now perhaps the most fundamental 
reason for local white antagonism to the Indians. 

Let me give three specific illustrations. In a sparsely settled 
region in the Dakotas, the nation maintains a hospital exclu- 
sively for Indians. The white people in that vicinity have no 
hospital facilities. If a white man is seriously injured in an 
automobile accident or is stricken with acute appendicitis he 
must be taken to a far distant institution. Through cooperation 
the Indian hospital might become a community hospital, a 
better hospital than it is now, and both whites and Indians 
would reap the benefit. 

In another sparsely settled mixed community the nation 
maintains a visiting nurse who serves Indians exclusively. Her 
efficiency is seriously reduced because her territory is so great 
that much of her time is consumed in travel over bad roads. 
The county or the state also maintains a visiting nurse for white 
residents. Her efficiency is similarly reduced by distance and 
poor roads. If the territory could be divided and each nurse 
serve all families in her territory, the community would get 
more nursing service and the nurses would not have to waste 
so much of their precious time in unnecessary and difficult 
automobile travel. 

In many rural communities the aggregate number of chil- 
dren, white or Indian, is scarcely sufficient for one good school. 
The United States maintains a little, inefficient, one teacher 
elementary school for Indians. It carries the children only to 
the fourth grade. Then they are sent to an institution, a board- 
ing school, where they are separated from their parents and 
their community. The few white children go to another one 
teacher school. Cooperation could, without added cost, provide 
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a better school. The children, both whites and Indians, would 
from the outset learn lessons in interracial relations. We have 
much of this cooperation now, as Dr. Ryan will tell us. I shall 
leave that to him. I must, however, say that in these days of 
drought and depression the whites in several sections of Okla- 
homa have learned that their county could not have paid its 
teachers and kept its school open had it not been for the tuition 
paid the county by the nation for the Indian children. 

I have no fear that the states and counties would use exclu- 
sively for the whites the federal money appropriated for the 
Indians. State departments of health, education, and social wel- 
fare are now generally staffed by professional workers of com- 
petence and integrity who know that the problems of their de- 
partments are community problems. Communicable diseases 
draw no nice legal distinctions between ward Indians, free 
Indians, and whites. The moral and social conditions of a com- 
munity are not advanced when that community contains groups 
of residents under entirely different laws and procedure, when 
the local officials must say: “We cannot do anything about that 
situation because those Indians are wards of the nation,” and 
when federal officials must say: “We cannot do anything about 
that situation because the whites are mixed up in it and the 
county officials won’t cooperate.” Community problems cannot 
be effectively handled with divided administration. 

Why some people assume that the federal government would 
be powerless to prevent state and county officials from making 
an improper use of federal money appropriated for cooperative 
work with Indians is difficult to understand. Cooperation be- 
tween the federal government and the states is not unprecedent- 
ed. It has existed for years. Cooperative agricultural educa- 
tion, vocational education, county agricultural agents and home 
demonstration agents, Sheppard-Towner nurses, and great 
through highways are familiar illustrations. Few people allege 
that the federal government has not supervised the expenditure 
of federal grants; in so far as there is criticism it is that the 
federal government has been overly strict in its requirements. 
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Congress appropriates money for such cooperation annually. 
Each year it may review the results before making another 
appropriation. Of course, local pressure would be developed to 
continue the appropriation; but local pressure is developed now 
for the continuance of segregated federal Indian institutions. 
If you do not believe that, just try to abolish a United States 
Indian boarding school and see how promptly local influence is 
aroused to continue it. In a politically governed country po- 
litical pressure cannot be eliminated. It can perhaps be direct- 
ed. The way to get rid of segregated Indian boarding schools 
is to establish effective cooperation between the national gov- 
ernment and the states and use the boarding school plant for a 
purpose of greater use to the community as a whole. In those 
sections of the country we are now discussing, the boarding 
schools have largely outlived their usefulness whatever may be 
the case in the full blood area of the Southwest. 

Let us look at this question from the standpoint of the com- 
munity where Indians and whites are neighbors, where they 
will continue for years to be neighbors. Let us develop an 
efficient and economical transitional form of government in har- 
mony with the social and economic evolution that is taking 
place. We could not stop that evolution if we would. We can 
if we use our intelligence develop a cooperative system that will 
make the transition safe alike for the whites and the Indians. 
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II. COOPERATION IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


W. Carson Ryan, Fr., Director of Education, United 
States Indian Service, Washington 


N HIS introduction to our discussions of the cooperation 

between state and federal governments in social and educa- 

tion work for the American Indian, Mr. Meriam has not 
only effectively visualized an intricate problem for us but he has 
also reminded us of something we are likely to forget—that in 
this whole Indian business we are having to do with individual 
Indians, with individual human beings. 

We tend constantly to talk about “the Indian,” as if all 
Indians were the same. Actually there are at least fifty separate 
linguistic stocks represented among the American Indian popu- 
lation. Our present day “Indian” includes everything from 
full-bloods to almost pure-blooded whites, with every variety 
of contact with white civilization; and in the same small tribal 
remnant one may find some Indians living in tepees in a cold 
northern climate, while other members of the identical group 
are successful students at the University of Oklahoma. 

When we undertake, therefore, to discuss federal-state co- 
operation in Indian education, we must understand at the out- 
set that no uniform rule will work for every state or every 
Indian in the state. Certain principles we do assume, however: 
first, that the Indians cannot and should not forever remain 
the concern of the national government, for sooner or later all 
Indians, even in the Southwest, will become participating citi- 
zens of the state and local community as well as of the United 
States;' second, that whatever program we in the federal gov- 
ernment undertake, this ultimate interest of the state in Indians 
as part of their own population must be kept in mind. 

Minnesota offers an excellent illustration. The one fact that 
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t All Indians were made “citizens of the United States” by act of Congress in 1924. 
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differentiates her attitude toward the education of Indians 
from that of nearly all other states is that Minnesota just 
naturally assumes that Indians are citizens and are to be 
included in any and all plans the state has for its citizenry. 
This may seem like a little thing; actually it is all-important. 

Indian children and public schools—The most obvious and 
most frequently cited development in federal-state cooperation 
in Indian affairs is the attendance of Indian children in public 
schools. It comes as a surprise to some people to learn that 
approximately half of the Indian children attending any school 
—38,000 out of 75,000—are in regular public schools, usually 
with whites. During the past school year we had contracts for 
tuition of Indian children with nearly goo boards of education, 
aside from many communities where some Indian children 
attend without tuition payment. At first sight this looks like a 
great advance, and in a sense it is—especially as most of it has 
come within the past six or eight years, and much of it has been 
successful beyond anybody’s wildest dreams. Certain real reser- 
vations one must have with regard to it, however. 

In the first place, this is not really federal-state cooperation 
at all. The arrangements are between the federal government 
and the local communities, with the state as such seldom having 
anything to do with it. I am sufficiently an anti-federalist to 
believe that this is a violation of every right principle of federal- 
state relationship in education, besides being administratively 
absurd. The national government should not be dealing directly 
with local communities in this fashion; it should be dealing with 
the states. Contracts with local boards tend to perpetuate the 
conception of the Indian as somebody the federal government 
is always there to pay money for. The situation has become 
such that the wealthiest city in one state was not above putting 
in its plea for a few cents a day for its handful of part-Indian 
children, even though the usual justification on which Indian 
tuition is based—that the community is poorer by reason of 
untaxed Indian lands—would have been grotesque in this in- 
stance. Indeed, in one state having a large Indian population, 
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the real problem is going to be to help the state maintain its 
self respect as far as possible in the apparently inevitable de- 
mand for federal money for Indians supposed to be long since 
free of federal control. 

In the second place, there are some indications that in the 
past the change from government school to public school at- 
tendance for Indians has sometimes been made too suddenly, 
with scanty consideration for the real needs of Indians. We are 
moving rather slowly on public school attendance at the present 
time, taking particular care not to turn Indian children over to 
the public schools until the community is reasonably ready for 
it. Hostility toward Indian attendance on the part of any con- 
siderable portion of the community, even though a minority, 
makes it exceedingly difficult for Indians to make the adjust- 
ments they should. When Indian schools were notoriously 
poor, it would have been difficult to prove that any change 
could be worse, but with the raised standards of Indian schools 
—teachers now going into the service with pay and qualifica- 
tions above the average for the state in which the Indians are 
located and considerably above the standards of the districts in 
which the Indians live—the situation is altered. We hesitate to 
make the change unless we are sure the Indian child will get at 
least as good schooling as he is getting in the Indian school. 
Our education staff at Washington have seriously considered 
whether, if we are to insist on three and four years of training 
for our elementary teachers and pay them a minimum entrance 
salary of $1,680, we should not make rather definite conditions 
as a prerequisite for public school attendance. Some of our 
staff are inclined to think the Indian children ought to take 
“pot luck” with the rest of the population of the backward parts 
of rural America. Most of us are convinced, however, that we 
might rather lay down certain conditions for the sake of the 
whites, as well as the Indians. We have usually insisted, for 
example, upon a hot midday luncheon, rather hoping the white 
children would have a look in on it too. We usually furnish a 
so called day school representative to follow up on attendance— 
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though I should dislike to have to confess to the attendance we 
accept as normal. We would like to make sure that school 
nursing, visiting teacher work, and other services badly needed 
by Indians and whites alike in these regions have a fair chance 
to develop. 

Some recent steps.—While we hesitate somewhat to go much 
further into these federal-local relations without setting up 
what we consider more adequate safeguards, we have taken 
certain steps that are definitely in the direction of federal-state 
cooperation in education. 

First of all, we have asked and obtained the adherence of 
state educational authorities to a federal-state program in edu- 
cation. At Milwaukee last December the heads of state school 
systems accepted federal-state cooperation as fundamental in 
Indian education. The state departments have been particu- 
larly cooperative since that time in helping us in our effort to 
make the Indian schools come more closely to the better state 
courses of study which are being worked out. 

Second, at the present time we are trying to revise our edu- 
cational administration and supervision to accord with the con- 
ception of the state as a unit. Until recently, we had nine 
general or district school supervisors, each of whom roamed 
over a considerable territory. We are abolishing these positions, 
assigning in their stead supervisors of the special type for indus- 
trial training, home economics, and the like, or supervisors of 
Indian education with the state or local Indian jurisdictions as 
the unit. If we put in highly qualified local Indian school super- 
intendents, as we are about to do, for example, at Turtle Moun- 
tain, North Dakota, and Pine Ridge, South Dakota, and else- 
where, we shall expect them to work as closely as possible with 
state and local educational administration and with all existing 
nonschool agencies for health and family welfare. In one state 
with a large Indian population, we are designating a state super- 
visor of Indian education. We have taken him from a federal 
civil service list of eligibles furnished as the result of a recent 
non-assembled examination, where he stood very high, but he is 
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a school man from the state and comes recommended to us by 
the state school authorities. He will have his offices in the state 
capitol, with the state superintendent of public instruction. 
Those who watched the work of the General Education Board 
in the South in other days will recognize the plan at once. 
While Indian education may not be as much in need of the aura 
of respectability that was essential for Negro education at the 
period when the General Education Board began this type of 
work, Indian education very greatly needs to be looked upon as 
part of the state’s educational program. 

In another state we stand ready to enter into a contract with 
the state department of public instruction, whenever the state 
says the word, for the schooling of all the Indian children of that 
state; thereby abolishing our present—to my mind—indefensi- 
ble method of dealing with local school boards. We are prepared 
to include in the contract funds to cover the salary of a state 
supervisor of Indian education under the state commissioner of 
education. 

Both of these plans have been set up, it will be noticed, with- 
out waiting for the passage of the Swing-Johnson bill, which, as 
most of you know, would regularize this type of procedure for 
education, health, and social welfare. We can unquestionably 
carry on abundant cooperation without this legislation. It 
would not, as often erroneously assumed, “‘turn the Indians 
over to the states,” but it would put the stamp of legislative 
sanction upon statewide and partial plans for federal-state 
work in all three fields. 

Third, still another direction in which we have made some 
tentative steps is that of encouraging signs of initiative on the 
part of Indians to work themselves free from dependence and 
take an interest in their own educational affairs. In the case of 
one tribe, the Choctaws, we recently arranged that we in the 
Indian Office would take no action regarding the education of 
their children without first consulting them. Under the law, we 
spend for them some $55,000 annually of tribal funds for school- 
ing. The principal chief of the tribe—who happens, by the way, 
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to be a Columbia man with advanced training at Stanford—has 
drawn up a plan whereby, in order to secure the education of 
Choctaw children, particularly orphans, in public schools rather 
than in institutions, children are to be placed in the families of 
other Indians and attend the public schools. Chief Dwight’s 
plan contains some things that are likely to be embarrassing for 
the Choctaws and the government, particularly as it would, if 
fully carried out at once, probably put out of business several 
Catholic and Protestant mission schools that are dependent 
upon Indian tuition for their existence. I feel sure, furthermore, 
that Mr. Dwight has not fully realized the difficulties in the 
placement of 75 children, and we shall try to get him to visit 
child-placing agencies to learn something about it. The point 
is, however, that the Choctaws, through him (for Mr. Dwight 
is acting as the result of a decision formally reached at a meeting 
of the tribe) are not only determined to have their people part 
of the main current instead of being isolated from it but are 
plunging in to do their own experimenting as good citizens 
should rather than waiting for the federal or the state govern- 
ment to do something. Part of the federal government’s end of 
federal-state cooperation would seem to be to turn over to the 
state as many active Indian citizens as possible. 

School superintendents and visiting teachers—tIn the mean- 
time we are strengthening our Indian educational program. If 
it is to be real cooperation, we must have something to cooperate 
with. Congress has given us the money for significant changes 
in the personnel of the Indian service, and we are making them. 
Mention has been made of the new positions of superintendents 
of schools on the reservations. On at least a dozen reservations 
or groups of reservations this coming year we shall have unusu- 
ally well qualified educational men in charge of the educational 
program. This is in addition to new heads for some of our most 
important schools, and represents the first attempt—at least in 
recent years—at real educational leadership out among the 
Indians, away from the non-reservation boarding schools. 
These men are all graduates of leading universities, with con- 
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siderable advanced work in the field of modern education. 
They know state educational conditions and should be able to 
adjust their programs to both Indians and the state plans, 
working quite as much, furthermore, with local health and wel- 
fare agencies as with the organized school forces. 

We are banking even more heavily on visiting teachers for a 
number of our Indian jurisdictions. In some cases we shall put 
a visiting teacher at a boarding school, to see to what extent the 
Indian children in that school can be taken care of where they 
belong—back in their own communities. We make no secret of 
the fact that we hope to eliminate gradually practically all the 
government Indian boarding schools in this part of the country, 
but we do not intend to do this until a real study is made of 
each school and the necessary guaranty of follow up of the chil- 
dren is obtained. In other cases we shall assign the visiting 
teacher to what is already a public school situation and have 
her provide the kind of service rural visiting teachers under the 
national committee have rendered so successfully in recent 
years. We hope to put such a worker also into the new consoli- 
dated school at Turtle Mountain, North Dakota, where a sort 
of inverted federal-state cooperation is under way, where there 
is immeasurable opportunity to build up a community around 
the school, and where whites and Indians both should be aided 
by an experiment in providing superior educational facilities in 
rural regions. 

In these and in other ways, we are getting ready for what we 
believe to be a necessary program for federal-state cooperation 
in Indian education for a large part of the Indian population. 

The public's attitude——It has been suggested that any real 
cooperation between the federal government and the states de- 
pends upon the attitude of the general public in attendance of 
Indian children at public schools, for example. It is only fair to 
say that most of the opposition that develops is not racial but 
is based on actual or assumed health conditions. This particular 
opposition is rather easily overcome when community nursing 
and similar services are available. The argument of mental in- 
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feriority soon falls. All the evidence we have indicates the 
capacity of Indian children to get along with others in school, 
once reasonably good environmental factors are provided. That 
there is a real cultural loss in this merging of the groups is cer- 
tain. Instead of hoping that the Indian child in school should 
at once become like the white, one might wish that at least 
some of the Indian cultural elements might be rescued by an 
observant teacher and be recognized and developed as a con- 
tribution to the life of the group, but that is perhaps too much 
to expect. 

There is one form of obstruction to federal-state cooperation, 
however, that one meets with at every turn, and only an en- 
lightened attitude on the part of the public can do anything 
about it. Wherever a government Indian boarding school exists 
there is likelihood that it will be regarded as an entrenched local 
interest, and the question tends to become, not one of the needs 
of the Indian children and youth, but of the selfish demands of 
the community. When the new superintendent of the Bismarck 
School entered upon his duties last year, the local newspaper 
served notice in a leading editorial to the effect that the business 
interests must be on the lookout lest somebody take this school 
away from them. When the commissioner of Indian Affairs last 
year closed a small California boarding school because it had 
obviously outlived its usefulness, a howl went up that is still 
being heard—and this in the state that originated the Swing- 
Johnson bill. And when Mekesukey School, Oklahoma, was 
abandoned a year ago because of its dilapidated condition, lack 
of tribal support, and general uselessness, a local official wired 
us two pages in which we were told that “every brick in this 
noble edifice is sacred” (the precarious state of these bricks was 
one of the compelling reasons for closing), and finally that it 
looked to the sender of the telegram as if this administration 
was “determined to put responsibility back upon the people.” 

On the other side of the picture we have the people in one 
western state taking counsel among themselves as to how they 
might secure from the federal government the present Indian 
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school plant—one of the largest and best in the service—for a 
junior college for the state. 

It has been suggested that people in each state who know the 
state’s institutional needs look over the existing Indian school 
plants, to see whether any of them could be spared by the federal 
government for necessary state purposes, especially if the state 
undertakes certain services for Indians. This would be in many 
instances exceedingly helpful in a program of federal-state co- 
operation. In any case the least one should expect is that the 
people of a community will be willing to look beyond their own 
immediate selfish interests to determine whether some other 
kind of a program might be better for Indians and for the com- 
munity itself than the segregated Indian boarding school. 


II]. WHAT MINNESOTA IS DOING FOR 
THE INDIANS 


Mrs. Blanche L. La Du, Chairman, Minnesota State 
Board of Control, St. Paul 


TATUS of Indians in Minnesota.—Minnesota has ap- 
J prosinacly 14,090 Indians on the government rolls, about 

half of whom are now scattered over the United States 
earning their living in competition with the white man. Of the 
remaining some 7,000 in the state, 800 live in the Twin Cities 
and most of them are engaged in some gainful occupation. 
About 1,700 are on the Red Lake Reservation, and the rest are 
scattered throughout the various Indian communities of the 
state. 

The Indians in Minnesota are under the control of two agen- 
cies: the agency at Red Lake, which is still a closed reservation 
—that is, their lands are still held as a tribal unit by the govern- 
ment and as trust patents by the Indians themselves and cannot 
be sold or alienated—and the agency at Cass Lake, which is a 
consolidated Chippewa Agency, created in 1922. They have 
about one and one-half million acres of land, mostly located in 
the northern part of the state. 

The federal agreement of 1889 with the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota contemplated a dissolution of the affairs of the 
Chippewas as a tribe in fifty years, or in 1939. Allotments of 
land were made to them in the early nineties, to be held in trust 
for twenty-five years, free from taxation or incumbrance. 

Under an act of Congress, known as the Clapp Amendment, 
in 1907, fee patents were issued to thousands of Indians. Most 
of this land contained valuable timber, and lumber companies 
and individuals lost no time in purchasing their allotments from 
the Indians at greatly inadequate, and in some cases scandalous- 
ly low, prices. The balance of the timber and land was sold by 
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the government, and the proceeds from the sale, amounting to 
some $12,000,000, were retained by the federal government in 
trust for the Indians of these reservations. These tribal funds 
have been reduced by expenditures for medical service, educa- 
tional needs, poor relief, and by annual per capita payments so 
that less than $3,000,000 remains. At this rate of depletion, by 
1939 there will be no trust funds left; annuities will cease; there 
will be no more money for allotments; and unless special grants 
are made by Congress the Indians of Minnesota will be thrown 
on their own economic resources. It will then become necessary 
for the state to assume full responsibility for Indian welfare. 

In 1925 the legislature enacted chapter 291, empowering the 
governor to appoint a commission of three persons to negotiate 
with Congress and Indian Bureau officials relative to Indian 
matters in Minnesota and make a report at the next session of 
the legislature. 

Looking forward to the time when the state must assume full 
responsibility for the welfare of its Indian citizens, this com- 
mission recommended that the State Board of Health, the State 
Board of Control, and the State Department of Education in their 
respective fields join in a program with the representatives of 
the Indian Bureau, designed to fit the Indians for self-support- 
ing citizenship. The report further recommended that a con- 
tinuing advisory commission be appointed by the governor, con- 
sisting of ex-officio members of the said three state departments 
and representatives of the Indian Service in Minnesota and such 
others as the governor desired. This commission continues to 
represent the state in Indian welfare activities, and there has 
always been the most friendly and cordial relations between 
state and federal officials. 

Health.—Since health is the first essential to well being, it 
was recognized that advancement of the Chippewas was im- 
possible unless they were protected from the ravages of disease, 
trachoma, tuberculosis, and the social diseases being all too 
common among them. The Indian Bureau health facilities for 
the Indians of Minnesota consist of four small general hospitals 
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with a total bed capacity of 75, and one tubercular sanatorium 
with 75 beds. The four doctors in charge of the hospitals are 
supplemented by four field doctors. At present this federal 
Indian Service supplies six institutional and three field nurses 
in northern Minnesota. 

The first steps in the health program were taken in Septem- 
ber, 1923. At that time Dr. Crumbine, director of public health 
relations of the American Child Health Association, spent 
several days with Dr. A. J. Chesley, of the State Board of 
Health, visiting the homes of our Minnesota Indians, conferring 
with the Indian Service officials, physicians, missionaries, and 
other white neighbors of the Indians. His observations dis- 
closed a great deal of sickness and preventable exposure to dis- 
ease among the Indian children. It was quite evident that this 
was not due to parental neglect or indifference, but simply to 
lack of means or of understanding what ought to be done to 
safeguard the health and welfare of their children. His conclu- 
sions that the Indians were susceptible to health education have 
since been successfully demonstrated. Dr. Crumbine made the 
following suggestions: 

First, that Chippewa nurses be employed to undertake public 
health work among their own people. To enable the State Board 
of Health to employ these nurses, Dr. Crumbine recommended 
that the American Child Health Association allot to it $3,000. 
This was done, and the board secured the balance of the 
Sheppard-Towner allotment matched by state appropriations. 

Second, that one of the unoccupied Indian school buildings on 
the reservation, of which there were several, be converted into 
a sanatorium for treatment of tubercular Indians. A few 
months later, on the recommendation of the Indian office, Con- 
gress appropriated $50,000 to remodel the buildings and to 
maintain the sanatorium for the fiscal year. 

Third, that arrangements be made for training of Indians as 
public health aurses. Ancker Hospital, in St. Paul, was selected 
as the place for the Indian student nurses to complete their 
training. Graduates of this hospital are eligible for special pub- 
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lic health courses at the university. This plan not only provides 
trained Indian nurses for the public health service but fur- 
nishes a profession for Indian girls who wish to become regis- 
tered nurses. Since then twenty-one Indian girls have been ad- 
mitted to training, fifteen have graduated, one has leave of 
absence because of sickness, four have left, and one is still in 
training. At the present time the state is supporting three pub- 
lic health nurses and the Indian Bureau three; all under the 
direction of the child hygiene division of the State Board of 
Health. 

This public health nursing service has consisted of prenatal 
classes, mother craft classes for girls of school age, clinics for in- 
fants and preschool age children, and school clinics where there 
are a number of Indian children in attendance. It is a well- 
known fact that, in the past, Indians have paid very little atten- 
tion to communicable diseases, with the exception of smallpox, 
for which they were very willing to be vaccinated because their 
tribe was decreased almost §0 per cent in an epidemic of small- 
pox about forty years ago. This attitude has changed com- 
pletely under the skilful management of the Indian nursing 
service. The Indian parents, always deeply interested in the 
welfare of their children, are becoming more and more willing 
to follow the advice of the physician and nurse in place of the 
midwife and the medicine man. 

So far the health division has functioned most effectively and 
remarkable progress has been made. Reservation hospitals, 
which were closed in 1922 when the consolidation of the agencies 
was effected, have been reopened and highly successful clinics 
have been conducted. The following report will give some idea 
of their scope. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health, cooperating with the 
Indian Bureau, arranged a clinic at Rice Lake, Clearwater 
County, September 2 to 14, 1922, where 711 Indians, represent- 
ing 251 families, were given complete physical examinations. 
Using a one-room rural schoolhouse near Rice Lake Dam, and 
taking advantage of the gathering of Indians for the harvest of 
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wild rice at Wild Rice Lake, a clinic and sanitary demonstra- 
tion, approved by the State Advisory Council on Indian Affairs, 
was arranged by the Indian Bureau and the State Board of 
Health. Examinations were made by the staff, consisting of an 
eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist, a dentist, both from the 
Indian Bureau, a woman physician with special training in dis- 
eases of women and children, and three doctors expert in chest 
diagnosis. Prenatal cases were given special examinations and 
the Indian women appeared to be eager to follow advice. 

Three hundred and five Von Pirquet tests were made on per- 
sons under sixteen years, of which 117 were found to be positive. 
One hundred and thirty Indians were taken by auto to the state 
sanatorium 70 miles distant where X-ray plates and further 
chest examinations were made on the basis of positive Von Pir- 
quet tests or suspicious chest findings at the clinic. These ex- 
aminations confirmed the clinical suspicions in 103 cases. 
Wassermann tests were made on 308 cases and only 53 were 
positive. The Widal tests for typhoid and paratyphoid were 
made on 339 Indians; only 3 were positive. Tularaemia agglu- 
tination tests were made on 293 Indians; only 5 were found posi- 
tive. Dentist’s examinations showed that practically every 
Indian needed dental work. Eye examinations at the school 
revealed 21 healed cases of trachoma, 28 active cases, and 6 
suspected cases. 

Following this clinic, Surgeon Paul Mossman, trachoma ex- 
pert of the United States Public Health Service, with one of the 
Chippewa nurses, visited six other rice fields and examined the 
Indians for trachoma, finding 40 active and 17 suspected cases, 
only 12 of whom had been reported previously. 

A similar clinic was held by representatives of the state 
health department, in cooperation with the Indian department 
at Red Lake, September 1 to 13, 1930, when 1,112 persons were 
examined. Eight hundred and sixty-eight Wasserman speci- 
mens were submitted and positive reactions secured from 104 
persons, including 15 previously known cases. These constitute 
11.9 per cent of the persons from whom Wasserman specimens 
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were taken. It was obvious that a serious venereal disease situa- 
tion existed at the Red Lake Reservation. (Previous to this 
clinic only 24 cases of syphilis were known from December, 
1929, to July, 1930. A careful follow up was planned and is now 
being carried out by the State Board of Health and the national 
health authorities of the Indian Service. 

Education and vocational training.—The treaty with the 
Chippewa Indians in Minnesota provided that the federal gov- 
ernment furnish education over a period of years, to be paid for 
out of tribal funds. In accordance with this plan the govern- 
ment has maintained day schools on reservations and resident 
boarding schools both on and off reservations to which Indian 
children have been sent, maintenance as well as education being 
provided. The government has subsidized mission schools, 
where Indian children are taught, and for several years past has 
paid tuition for Indian children in the public schools of the 
state. 

The government supervisor of education among Indians of 
this district reports an enrolment of about 4,000 Indian children 
of school age in the state. The report indicates that approxi- 
mately go per cent of these children are enrolled in schools 
within the state. Most of the remaining 10 per cent are in- 
eligible for school attendance because of ill health or other 
physical or mental handicaps. It is claimed that approximately 
5 per cent of the Indian children are in government day schools 
on the reservation, 20 per cent in government boarding schools 
on or off the reservation, IO per cent in mission schools, and the 
remaining 65 per cent in the public schools. 

If the number of Indian children in a public school is small, 
generally no question is raised concerning their attendance. 
However, there are a number of rural public schools in northern 
Minnesota that are attended almost wholly or in large numbers 
by Indian children. These schools are located in counties of low 
valuation and the federal government pays tuition for Indian 
children in these schools and in some instances provides a noon- 
day lunch for them, and in two locations has furnished the 
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school building, turning it over to the local school authorities. 
In these schools, teachers are employed by the school board 
with the approval of the superintendent of the Indian agency. 

While the amount of schooling given to the Indian children | 
has gradually increased, no scheme of vocational training has 
ever been worked out by federal or state government. This is 
one of the greatest needs of the Minnesota Indians today. 

In an effort to improve the economic conditions of the Indians 
on the reservations, about two years ago the department de- 
tailed Mr. J. W. Kauffman, agricultural extension agent, to 
work in Minnesota. The chief phases of the work emphasized 
this past year were: first, a gardening program with the slogan 
adopted “‘a garden for every Indian family”; second, a 4-H 
program for the boys and girls, in an attempt to develop leader- 
ship among the younger generation; third, improvement of 
home conditions through meetings and personal contact; | 
fourth, encouragement of industries which are naturally 
Indian, such as gathering wild rice and handicraft work; 
fifth, special attention to the more progressive Indians 
who are agriculturally inclined with the idea of building 
demonstration projects under their own home conditions which 
will serve as a source of encouragement and help to them and 
to other Indians in that immediate community. 

Employment.—In the early days there was plenty of work in | 
the Indian country, when the lumber companies were operating | 
their camps and mills. There are practically no industries there 
now except a few small mills where the cutover land furnishes 
pulp wood, and the seasonal occupations of fishing, trapping, 
hunting, berrying, rice gathering, and native handicrafts con- 
sisting mostly of birch bark and bead work. This means that 
if the Indians are to become self-supporting, many of them 
must obtain work off the reservation. 

The Indians harvest wild rice. It has an important food 
value. The public will gladly buy it if properly graded, pre- 
pared, and advertised. Some large cereal companies could be 
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induced to handle it if an advertised product could be main- 
tained. There is still a great need for a study of wild rice and 
a better system of marketing it. 

From time to time attempts have been made, by the state and 
federal welfare groups, although with only a small degree of 
success, to develop an industrial program which will enable the 
Indians to earn a living. At the urgent solicitations of the 
representatives of the State Advisory Commission on Indian 
Affairs, and the officials of the Indian Bureau in Minnesota, the 
Indian department began a systematic attempt to obtain em- 
ployment for the Indians in Minnesota, and on July 1, 1930, 
Mr. M. A. Welsh, guidance and placement agent, was stationed 
in Minneapolis to inaugurate their program. Despite the fact 
that 1930-31 has been a year of business depression and unem- 
ployment, Mr. Welsh reports placement of a total of 65 Indians 
in remunerative positions up to May 31, 1931. These positions 
varied in character, including school teaching, dry cleaning, 
printing, welding, day labor, and housework. Principally 
through the efforts of the placement agent, the company in 
charge of the sugar beet industry in this territory decided in 
1930 to employ a few Indian workers instead of Mexicans,and as 
they proved satisfactory, a larger number have been employed 
this year. In February, 1931, Miss Irene D. Coonan came to 
Minnesota as assistant adjustment and placement agent. Her 
activities are to be directed along similar lines for the Indian 
women and girls. These two agents are conducting a special 
drive to find work during the vacation period for the returned 
Indian students. 

General welfare and relief.—In the counties having the larg- 
est Indian population, county child welfare boards have not 
been organized or have been discontinued because the counties 
were unable to bear this additional tax burden. Plans are under 
way, however, to reorganize these counties, and we have every 
reason to believe that through the cooperation of the board of 
control and the Indian Bureau, trained social workers can be 
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assigned to this territory. The many tourists and week-end 
vacationists now invading this section of the state add to our 
social problems among the young people, both whites and 
Indians. It has been the policy of the county child welfare 
boards in the organized counties to make no discrimination be- 
tween the Indians and whites in their welfare programs. Indi- 
ans are admitted to state institutions which care for the insane, | 
feebleminded, and epileptics. Delinquent, blind, deaf, and 
crippled Indian children are cared for by the state in the same 
state schools and hospitals as white children. The number of 
Indian children admitted to the state public school for depend- 
ent children is limited. This being a placement school, not an 
orphans’ home, unplaceable children are not accepted here. 
Therefore, the number of Indian children admitted is small, 
since as yet there is little opportunity to place them in foster 
homes. | 

The Board of Control’s department for the blind and its de- 
partment for soldiers’ welfare are extending their work to in- 
clude Indians whenever possible. 

With the cooperation of Boy Scout officials of this region, 
two reservation and two Indian school troops have been or- 
ganized. The Boy Scout Indian village at the Minnesota State 
Fair in 1930, put on by 100 Boy Scouts, 40 of whom were Indian 
boys, attracted much favorable comment. The welfare depart- 
ment heartily approves this promotion of Boy Scout activities 
among the Indians. It will help greatly in preparing the young- 
er Indians for better and more intelligent citizenship, and it is 
in the youth of the tribe, both boys and girls, that the success of 
the future lies. 

The Indians on the reservations may be found living in birch 
bark tepees, in one room tar paper shacks, in small frame build- 
ings, and in good comfortable houses equal to any owned by 
whites in the vicinity. Generally the house consists of one 
large living room, occupied by two or more families, frequently 
having four baie and two or three stoves in a single room. 
Some homes have a kitchen in addition and occasionally there 
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are upstairs rooms. Most of these better homes are clean and 
well ventilated. There are others, however, that are small, 
crowded, filthy, and unsanitary. 

It is undoubtedly true that practically every winter there is 
hunger and suffering among the Indians of northern Minnesota, 
but stories concerning these conditions have for the most part 
been greatly exaggerated. Living conditions are in most cases 
below American standards. Work is scarce and little money is 
circulated, but there has been no starvation, and health condi- 
tions have not been acute. 

The people of the state have been much concerned, as to the 
hardships affecting especially the aged, the sick, and the chil- 
dren. Their sympathy, however, does not include the able- 
bodied adult Indians, who should be compelled to work when- 
ever work is obtainable. They make the problem of relief diffi- 
cult by being willing to take the lion’s share of that which is 
provided for the needy. 

It is to be hoped that the general appeal in behalf of the 
Indians which is made every winter will soon be discontinued, 
though it has been a humanitarian move to supplement what 
has been done by the federal government through its Indian 
Service. It has been temporary relief at best and has had evil 
as well as good results. If carried out consistently it will mean 
complete pauperizaton of the Indian, for it will stifle or kill all 
initiative, ambition, resourcefulness, and productivity. 

The statement just made is not intended to close the door to 
private gifts and benefactions or to special service to certain 
groups. This kind of help the Indians will need for a long time 
to come. But it should be a well organized relief, distributed 
through the agencies and individuals at work among the Indians 
—Indian churches and pastors, public health nurses and doc- 
tors, teachers in Indian schools, and special employes in the 
Indian Service who are acquainted with the facts and are able 
to aid wisely. 

The Indian relief committees of the Twin Cities, Duluth, and 
other communities of tthe state, working through both public 
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and private agencies, have come to realize that cooperation with 
existing agencies and institutions dealing directly with the 
Indians is necessary in order to secure satisfactory results. Due 
to the management, tireless effort, and the understanding and 
sympathetic attitude of Mr. M. A. Burns, superintendent of the 
Consolidated Chippewa Agency, aided in some degree no doubt 
by the unusually mild winter, there were practically no calls for 
aid for the Indians during the past year. 
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IV. THE INDIANS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COOPERATION 


Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, Guidance Officer, U.S. Indian 
Service, Kansas City 


() must guard every general statement about Indians, 


for, as you know, Indian localities and conditions there- 

in differ so greatly that exceptions can be made to every 
statement one may make. Even on the same reservation and in 
the same village there are so many degrees and states of Indian 
and white cultures that such subtle things as opinions and atti- 
tudes vary almost as often as there are individuals. And merely 
the fact that I, myself, happen to be an Indian does not neces- 
sarily give me open sesame into the thinking and the philosophy 
of Indian peoples. I cannot tell you with authority the Indians’ 
attitude toward anything any more than you might be able to 
tell me the attitude this social workers’ conference holds toward 
any particular measure. I can only tell you what I know some 
Indians to be thinking, and can only speak with authority about 
what I think myself. 

It is impossible, in my mind at least, to divorce the idea 
of cooperation with agencies outside the federal government 
from the fact of wardship of the Indian in the United States, 
because the result of such a policy carried to its ultimate 
end will inevitably be that the one will abolish the other. 
There are some Indians who feel that it is a good thing to be 
a ward of the government, and who look with disfavor on 
anything which might threaten that old established order. And 
it must be a secure and comfortable feeling, for which I have 
moments of very great sympathy, to know that a kindly Great 
White Father will forever take care of you and your property! 
Psychiatrists tell us that many people must have this kind of 
security in one form or another, and Indians have been trained 
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to want it. There are other Indians who prefer to grow up; 
who feel that wardship as it has existed in the past and still 
does, in too many instances, is a deeply humiliating experience, 
and who wish to escape it at any cost. I remember when I first 
went into the government Indian Service about twelve years 
ago, an Indian widow who came weekly to our agency and begged 
to be “turned loose,” declaring she would rather lose all her 
property and starve than face such a condition of dependency 
forever. I went to the university with a full-blooded Indian 
girl, who, even until the day she graduated had to send detailed 
reasons for every cent of her own money, which she wanted the 
agent to allow her to spend. Then, there are Indians who know 
nothing except wardship, who never heard of cooperation, and 
who think nothing about either. 

I should say, speaking very generally, that there are three 
types of Indians on almost every reservation I have known. 
There is the old Indian, like my grandmother, who lives in the 
past, who clings to the old ways and cherishes the old customs; 
her days are filled with brooding over old wrongs and nursing 
old wounds that refuse to heal. In reality, she is much nearer 
“The Trail of Tears” than she can ever be to the Citizenship 
Act of 1924. She turns a hopeless face toward the struggles of 
this new order. “It is useless,” she says constantly to her young 
people, “for an Indian to struggle for a place with the white 
man.” Her whole philosophy is that of defeat. She is bewil- 
dered and skeptical and discouraged. It would be a long and 
tedious struggle to get her to understand, and to face with con- 
fidence any new plan for her rehabilitation. I doubt if this can 
ever be done. Experience has been too brutal with her. She 
has seen her friends and members of her family die of new ill- 
nesses she did not understand. She has seen the proud, coura- 
geous Cherokee nation dwindle and die. She has seen the old 
means of livelihood slowly taken away, with nothing but starva- 
tion to take its place. She is utterly hopeless because she is ig- 
norant of the new forces of life all about her. She knows nothing 
of the resources of the community in the South or the West, or 
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of the vast powers of the state in which she lives to bring a new 
vigor and growth into the life of her people should it once be- 
come interested in their existence. And this is the attitude, may 
I say, not always of the Indian who is oldest in years. It is the 
attitude of him who has been forced to accept responsibilities 
of a different civilization before he was ready for them, and 
whose contact with the white race has been limited and unfor- 
tunate. 

In many respects the second type of Indian might easily 
be my father. He is anxious to accept the standards of living of 
the white people. He has turned away from the old Indian 
ways. His clan life and all the old social controls of the ancient 
Indian life have broken down. Even his language has lost its 
intimacy for him. He talks Cherokee very rarely now; and he 
does not know a great deal about English. Frustrated and inar- 
ticulate he does not know where to turn for security and bal- 
ance; he is drifting. He has no new social philosophy to replace 
the old he has repudiated. His contact with white people has 
been limited to the extremes—on the one hand, poor ignorant 
renters, perhaps fugitives from state laws, and on the other, the 
missionary and the government official. He has no criteria for 
evaluating the good and bad of white civilization. He wants to 
make an independent living, but he doesn’t know how. He feels 
that he would like to belong to the state in which he lives, for 
he has qualities of citizenship which yearn for expression, but 
he does not know how to be useful to the state, or how to utilize 
the privileges which citizenship brings to him. He would wel- 
come any change that would mean a more satisfying life for 
himself or his family, but he doesn’t know how to seek for it; 
and within himself aways there is the pull of the old civilization 
against the urge of the new. 

The third type of Indian is increasing with every graduating 
class from government schools and mission schools, and with 
each new generation, as it reaches its majority. This type of 
Indian does not stay on the reservation for long. He gets out, 
as I did, where there is promise of something better than the 
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starvation which faces him at home. Usually he has finished a 
government boarding school or a mission school, though some- 
times he has not even this preparation for life. He is young and 
strong and adventurous. He migrates to the city for that is 
where the jobs are to be found. Sometimes he finds a good job. 
More often, because of lack of training and discrimination, he 
does not. So because of this and other economic disabilities, 
peculiar to his training and his background, he is forced to 
enter this new life in the city on the lowest social scale. He, too, 
is ignorant of the resources of the city into which he goes. He has 
been kept apart from white communities all his life—in the 
schools on the reservation—and he feels the lack of self confi- 
dence and security among white people. He would welcome 
assistance in finding a good job; he really wants to go where 
there is wholesome recreation; he needs medical care; he would 
like to go to night school for special training in his trade; but all 
these things are closed to him because he is ignorant of the 
existing opportunities. His case is different from the foreigner 
who goes into the city, for the foreign boy usually has some 
friend or relative who opens the way to all these things for him. 
But the Indian boy goes in alone and slips silently into what- 
ever niche is most obvious and easy to find. He wears out his 
sicknesses in silence; manages somehow without special courses; 
lives in the shanties where the rents are lowest; accepts grate- 
fully any advance of friendship without choosing between good 
and bad; and ekes out the barest existence in the city until he 
becomes overwhelmed by increasing burdens and responsi- 
bilities and so returns to the reservation, to be even more un- 
happy and discouraged. 

We must always remember that when there is a country-city 
migration, the less ambitious stay behind, and that the prob- 
lems at home are doubled because of this. Of course not all 
those who migrate to the city are failures, nor are all those who 
remain at home hopeless and discouraged. Many Indians are 
succeeding in what they may have undertaken, and there are 
many Indians, like myself, who watch with concern the policies 
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that are shaping the training of our young people. I believe very 
firmly that Indians require the same kind of treatment in the 
handling of their affairs and the training of their children that 
are given to any other groups in this United States of ours. 
There is nothing especially Indian in most of our problems; in 
our delinquencies; our illegitimate babies; our mental deficien- 
cies. They are just human problems that all groups everywhere 
have to face, and our great objective for the Indian must be 
exactly the same as it is in all social work for all other groups 
—to make him self-sustaining and independent, emotionally, 
economically, and socially. All our future policy of Indian edu- 
cation must be shaped and controlled by this objective. It is 
difficult to understand how there has been so much sheer stu- 
pidity in directing the social adjustment of the Indian in the 
past, while there has been so much progress in these lines on the 
outside, in neighboring communities, except as we look back on 
the complete isolation from outside contacts which the Indian 
Service of the past has practiced. Social workers have known 
for a long time that the conservation of the family is the basis 
of sound community life and progress. Yet in Indian education, 
up until the present administration, the whole tendency has 
been directed toward destroying Indian family life and tearing 
down Indian family responsibility. The basis of Indian educa- 
tion, away back in the time of General Pratt, was that the only 
way to educate an Indian was to take him out of his home en- 
vironment as young as possible and to keep him out. Hence the 
establishment of the government Indian boarding school. It has 
taken many costly years to prove the fallacy of such a program. 
Nobody knows how much this very thing can be held to be re- 
sponsible for the present degeneration of many Indian families; 
nobody will ever know how much tragic waste of happiness and 
money such a policy has caused. We only know that now too 
many Indian families look upon the boarding school as a dump- 
ing place for each successive child as it reaches school age, and 
feel that the government owes them the feeding and clothing 
and educating of their children, leaving the parents carefree, to 
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wander off to new cities, or new marital relationships. I feel 
very strongly that we have robbed the Indian parents of their 
greatest means of growth and development—that of the care 
and responsibility of their own children. One of the most helpful 
things for the Indian parents of today is the fact that the pres- 
ent administration of Indian affairs has recognized this policy as 
a mistake, and is turning as rapidly as possible to the public 
schools for the education of the Indian. Since the act of Con- 
gress in 1924, giving Indians citizenship, there has been a grow- 
ing interest among Indian groups in state relationships. But it 
takes more than the mere right to vote to teach us how to 
assume our share of the responsibilities of our citizenship. The 
Cherokees have been citizens since 1907. They traded their 
tribal autonomy for citizenship, so that Oklahoma might be- 
come a state, and yet just this past winter new surveys have 
made startling revelations as to how completely the Cherokees 
have failed to utilize the privileges of that citizenship, even in 
those counties like the one in which I was born, where the 
Indian easily controls the voting power. If we are to achieve 
progress at all, it must be through merging ourselves into the 
white life that surrounds us on all sides. There is nothing else 
ahead of us; even for those remote reservations of the South- 
west, this is the ultimate end. We cannot exist separate and 
alone much longer. Our social contacts, our very economic ex- 
istence will not permit. Then, why should our schools, the very 
institution designed to fit us for life, be separate and different 
and behind the trends of the times. If an Indian is to mingle 
with white people and to compete with him economically where 
better can he gain a feeling of self confidence than in the public 
schools. Where better can he lose his feeling of timidity and 
insecurity in contact with white people than as a child in the 
classroom? Indian children are peculiar in one respect—they 
have a great tendency to think as they are taught to think in 
school, and to draw opinions and attitudes from the actual prac- 
tices about them. So long as our schools are segregated, so long 
as we feel that we do not need to keep in line with the state 
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courses of study, so long as our laws are not the same as those 
of our white neighbors across the road, so long as our health 
standards and health advantages are not the same, so long as 
there are other special privileges given or denied us, then just 
so long will Indian progress be retarded, and just so long will 
there be an Indian problem to be solved. 

And yet there is a need to remind ourselves constantly that 
these new steps of cooperation in the rehabilitation of the 
Indian, however desirable, must be taken slowly and with cau- 
tion. One reason for the chaos in Indian civilization of today 
is that we have hurried too ruthlessly into responsibilities too 
grave for us to face along every step of our development. 

Many Indian children are not yet ready for public schools. 
Many Indian parents too long have been accustomed to shifting 
the responsibility of their children to the government boarding 
school to be able suddenly to do a good job of assuming that 
responsibility now. We must not forget that it has taken five 
hundred years to destroy American Indian home life. We can- 
not restore it by an official order to abolish a government board- 
ing school. There must be patient years of skilful work to re- 
habilitate that which we in our stupidity have so ruthlessly torn 
down. The states, too, have been pauperized into letting a kind- 
ly federal government carry all the burden of the education of 
these citizens. The states will have to be shown the possibility 
and the necessity of such a program of cooperation as Dr. Ryan 
has outlined, if serious and harmful prejudice against the Indian 
is to be avoided. Henry Roe Cloud, that great Indian leader, 
put it so aptly when he said: “We must have limited objectives 
in our campaign of cooperation between state and local agencies. 
We must take one hill at a time, and not try to capture the 
whole fortress with one charge of the cannon.” 

Dr. Ryan outlined so well the plans of public school coopera- 
tion that I need not cite any examples here. There is, however, 
one other benefit that comes from Indian and white children 
attending schools together which I think is worth mentioning 
here, and that is that it brings a mutual understanding and 
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appreciation which no other relationship can begin to approxi- 
mate. I don’t know why it is, but even otherwise rational peo- 
ple seem to lose all the intelligence they ever had when they get 
to thinking about Indians. Ella Deloria says that she would 
like to see the majority of the Sioux boys and girls (and I think 
this applies to other tribes as well) attend the schools and col- 
leges in their own home states in order to form friendships with 
the boys and girls in the state in which they will eventually 
make their homes. She says when this has happened where the 
Indian boy or girl has made good, and particularly if he has 
excelled, it has changed the ideas regarding Indians of the 
whole community in which his classmates live. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word or two about other kinds 
of cooperation than from the school angle, and these are in con- 
nection with my job in Kansas City. Right now I have 115 girls 
working there. Some of these have drifted in, or been discov- 
ered and placed, but most have come in deliberately looking for 
jobs. There are also a number of Indian families there, some 
of them dependent. I have deliberately not asked for federal 
help for these dependent cases, even though some of them are 
wards of the government, because I felt (and I am happy to say 
the social agencies of Kansas City have felt) that this was the 
city’s job, just as much as is the Mexican family out of funds, 
or the Polish family, or any other family needing aid. The so- 
cial agencies of Kansas City have been most sympathetic and 
cooperative with my program. They have been even eager to 
offer any resources at their command from advice and counsel 
up to practical assistance. The program is very new. In fact, 
I feel that it is just beginning to get under way, but we have 
started to work out a recreational program for the girls. We 
have planned special classes in work which the girls have asked 
for; we have arranged for clinical aid, where needed, at a mini- 
mum cost; and there has been no thought on the part of Indian 
or city that these are government wards and the city agencies 
need keep their hands off. I have considered my job as much 
that of discovering the right social service for the girl as it has 
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been to place her in a job, and to interpret the Indian girl’s 
problem and her need to the agencies to which she goes. And 
you would be delighted to see the quick response which the 
girls make. The Indian girl likes to discover that she has other 
avenues of self expression or of service than through her con- 
nections with the United States government. It gives her a 
sense of security and independence which she has never had 
before. And when the time comes, as it will, for her to go into 
another city, she will be better able to stand on her own feet, 
and to make her own way. 

Since this has been such an informal and intimate paper all 
the way through, may I add another personal word, for I would 
like to have you know what a joy it is to me, as an Indian, to 
work with the present administration of Indian affairs. New 
policies of social advancement, and a new spirit of comradeship 
with the Indian in the study and working out of their problems, 
is taking place. This I did not dare to hope would come within 
my lifetime. The future for the Indian people, in the light of 
what is being done under the present administration, looks very 
bright indeed. And for us Indians this is the happiest outlook 
we have had since Columbus discovered America. 
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‘ Effect of an Unemployment Situation in Family Societies. Caroline Bedford, St. 
Louis Provident Association, St. Louis. Page 201. 


(Joint Session with Division XI—Professional Standards and Education) 
Research in the Family Society 
The Scope and Place of Research in the Family Society. Sophonisba P. Breck- 
inridge, Graduate School of Social Service Administration, University of Chi- 
cago. Page 223. 
A Research Project. Clarence A. Pretzer, General Secretary, Family Welfare 
Society, Providence. 


Group Discussion 1 (Joint Session with Family Welfare Association of America). 
The Relationship between Public and Private Case Working Agencies. Discussion 
Leader: W. S. Bixby, General Secretary, Charities Commission of Davidson 
County, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Group Discussion 2 (Joint Session with National Federation of Day Nurseries). 
Functional Relationships between Day Nurseries and Family Welfare Societies. 
Discussion Leaders: Ruth M. Powell, Executive Secretary, Child Welfare Division 
of the Council of Social Agencies, Chicago; Margaret Woll, District Secretary, 
United Charities, St. Paul; Anna Budd, Supervisor of Case Work, Associated 
Charities, Cincinnati; Margaret E. Rich, Editor, The Family, New York City; 
Mrs. Mary Moran, Executive Secretary, Association of Day Nurseries, New York 
City. 

Group Discussion 3. Sound Personnel Policies. Discussion Leader: J. Blaine 
Gwin, Director of Personnel, American Red Cross, Washington. 

Group Discussion 4 (Joint Sonia with Church Conference on Social Work). 
Spiritual Values of the Family. Discussion Leader: Mary S. Brisley, Executive 
Secretary, National Council of Church Mission of Help, New York City. 

Group Discussion § (Joint Session with National Probation Association). Proba- 
tion and the Family Society. Discussion Leader: Hon. Edward F. Waite, Judge, 
District Court, Minneapolis. 


The Mental Hygiene Clinic Examines the Family. Grace Grossman, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Cleveland. 


The Drift to Public Relief. Harry L. Lurie, Director, Bureau of Jewish Social 


& 


Research, New York City. Page 211. 


DIVISION V. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Unemployment 
Unemployment Today. James Mullenbach, Industrial Counselor, Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx, Chicago. 


Ww 
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Is Unemployment Permanent? John A. Lapp, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee. Page 232. 

International Aspects of Unemployment. Rev. John A. Ryan, Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington. 
Page 239. 


(Joint Session with American Association for Labor Legislation) 

American Doles 
Unemployment Costs in Morals. Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
Department of Research and Education, Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, New York City. 
Lessons Learned for the Next Crisis. Fred S. Croxton, President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, Washington. 


Unemployment Insurance 
The Government’s Contribution. J. J. O'Hara, James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois. Page 252. 
Insurance by Industry. Mollie Ray Carroll, Head Resident, University of 
Chicago Settlement, Chicago. Page 258. 
Labor’s Point of View. Frank T. Starkey, Secretary-Treasurer, Farmer-Labor 
Association of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


(Joint Session with American Association for Labor Legislation) 

Unemployment Solutions 
The Employment Exchange. Charles S. Johnson, Director, Department of 
Social Sciences, Fisk University, Nashville. Page 271. 
Public Works. Ralph G. Hurlin, Director, Department of Statistics, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 264. 
Elimination of Child Labor. Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee, New York City. Page 276. 


. Unemployment Solutions 


Shorter Week and Hours. George W. Lawson, Secretary, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor, St. Paul. Page 284. 

Regularization of Industry. William J. Norton, Executive Vice-President, 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit. 

A Program for the Handicapped. Sherman C. Kingsley, Executive Secretary, 
Welfare Federation, Philadelphia, 


DIVISION VI, NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


. Phenomena by Which the Community May Be Interpreted and Evaluated. Clara 


A. Kaiser, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. 

Integration of the Child, the Family, and the Community. John L. Elliott, Head 
Worker, Hudson Guild, New York City. 


Group Discussion 1. Country Life Problems. Discussion Leaders: John R. 
Batchelor, District Representative, National Recreation Association, New York 
City; Marion Hart, Superintendent, Children’s Home Society of Pennsylvania, 
Sunbury. 

Group Discussion 2. First and Second Generation Immigrant from the Commu- 
nity Point of View. Discussion Leaders: Graham Taylor, Warden, Chicago Com- 
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mons, Chicago; Mary E. McDowell, Warden, University of Chicago Settlement, 
Chicago. 

Group Discussion 3. The Problems of the Negro in Urban Centers. Discussion 
Leaders: Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, National Urban League, 
New York City; Ira DeA. Reid, Director, Department of Research and Investiga- 
tion, National Urban League, New York City. 

Group Discussion 4. Is the American Neighborhood Disappearing? Discussion 
Leader: Harriet E. Vittum, Head Worker, Northwestern University Settlement, 
Chicago. 

Group Discussion 5. Guiding the Leisure Time of Adults during Unemployment. 
Discussion Leaders: Eugene T. Lies, National Recreation Association, New York 
City; Fay H. Marvin, Department of Public Welfare, Louisville; Wilfred S. 
Reynolds, Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago. 


The Changing Functions of the Settlement under Changing Conditions. Helen 
Hart, Research Secretary, National Federation of Day Nurseries, New York City. 
Page 289. 

Changes and Trends in Rural Neighborhood Life. C. E. Lively, Associate Professor 
of Sociology, Department of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. Page 
296. 

(Joint Session with Division VII—Mental Hygiene) 

Some Mental Hygiene Factors in Community Processes. E. C. Lindeman, Pro- 
fessor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social Work, New York City. 
Page 305. 


. Application of Progressive Educational Principles to Group Work. LeRoy E. 


Bowman, Child Study Association of America, New York City. Page 315. 

The Cleveland Study of Community Centers from the Standpoint of the Schools 
and Private Effort. P. D. Graham, Director, Anthony Wayne Community Center, 
Cleveland. Page 323. 


DIVISION VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 


. What Has Psychoanalysis To Contribute to Social Case Work Treatment? 


Virginia P. Robinson, Associate Director and Supervisor of Social Case Work, 
Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work, Philadelphia. Page 329. 


What Are the Criteria That Determine the Acceptance and Rejection of Cases 
in Mental Hygiene Clinics? Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, Psychiatrist, New York 
City. 


(Joint Session with American Social Hygiene Association) 

The Dangers and Advantages of Sex Instruction for Children. Karl deSchweinitz, 
Executive Secretary, Community Council, Philadelphia. Page 347. 

Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., St. Louis. Page 357. 


(Joint Session with Division VIII—Organization of Social Forces) 

Fitting Psychiatric Service to the Community. George S. Stevenson, M.D., 
Psychiatrist, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City. Page 
362. 


. (Joint Session with American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers) 


Can Withdrawal from Active Case Treatment Be Planned as a Constructive Part 
of the Treatment Process? Bertha C. Reynolds, Director, Smith College School 
for Social Work; Research Assistant, Institute of Child Guidance, New York City. 
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DIVISION VIII, ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


(Joint Session with Division I—Children, and Division 1V—The Family) 

The Problem of Maintaining Case Work Standards and Meeting Relief Require- 
ments. William H. Pear, General Agent, Boston Provident Association, Boston. 
Page 371. 

Group Discussion 1. The Census as a Foundation for Social Work Statistics. 
Discussion Leader: Howard W. Green, Health Council, Cleveland. 

Group Discussion 2. What Is the Best Basis for Chest Support of Hospitals? 
Discussion Leader: William I. Lacy, Welfare Federation, Cleveland. 

Group Discussion 3. How Far Can and Should Federations and Councils Go in 
Promoting Social Legislation? Discussion Leader: William Hodson, Welfare 
Council, New York City. 

Group Discussion 4. What Can Agency Executives Do To Put a Tottering Chest 
on Its Feet? Discussion Leader: Homer Borst, Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, New York City, 

Group Discussion 5. Community Organization Record Keeping. Discussion 
Leader: Bradley Buell, Association of Community Chests and Councils, New 
York City. 

Group Discussion 6 (Joint Session with Division I—Children and National Pro- 
bation Association). Social Planning for Child Welfare in Rural Counties. Dis- 
cussion Leader: Edward D. Solenberger, General Secretary, Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


(Joint Session with National Bureau of Goodwill Industries) 
Community Organization to Meet Unemployment Needs. C. M. Bookman, 
Executive Director, Community Chest, Cincinnati. Page 384. 


(Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers) 

Agency Autonomy and Community Organization (Summary of Discussion). E. C. 
Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social Work, New 
York City. Page 400. 


. (Joint Session with Division IX—Public Officials and Administration, and 


Mothers’ Aid Group) 

Government Provision for Social Work Statistics on a National Scale 
From the Point of View of the American Association of Public Welfare Officials. 
Emil Frankel, Director of Research, New Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton. Page 405. 
From the Point of View of the Registration of Social Statistics. Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Assistant Chief, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, Page 
414. 
From the Point of View of the Local Community. Raymond Clapp, Director, 
Welfare Federation, Cleveland. 


DIVISION IX, PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Training Public Welfare Employes on the Job 
Institutes and Schools for Prison Officials. Sanford Bates, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington. 
Institutes and Local Schools for Local Superintendents of Public Welfare. Roy 
M. Brown, Assistant Director, School of Public Welfare, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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II. Public Outdoor Relief 
Public and Private Relief during the Unemployment Emergency. Ralph G. Hur- 
lin, and Anne E. Geddes, Department of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. Page 430. 
Promoting Scientific Standards in Public Outdoor Relief. W. S. Bixby, General 
Secretary, Charities Commission of Davidson County, Nashville, Tennessee. 


III. Facilities Required and Available for the Treatment of the Mentally Ill and the 
Mentally Deficient in the United States. A. L. Bowen, Superintendent of Chari- 
ties, State Department of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

The Cafeteria System for Institutions. William A. Bryan, M.D., Superintendent, 
Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


IV. The Future of Public Social Work 

Trends in Public Welfare Work. Howard W. Odum, Director, Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Page 441. 
The Future of Public Social Work in America. 

From the Point of View of the Private Agency. Linton B. Swift, Executive 
Secretary, Family Welfare Association of America, New York City. Page 451. 
From the Point of View of the Public Agency. Richard K. Conant, State Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, Boston. Page 455. 

From the Point of View of a Socialist. Lynn Thompson, Minneapolis. 


V. (Joint Session with Division X—The Immigrant) 
Immigration and Unemployment in the Light of the Past Year’s Experience. 
Leifur Magnusson, Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Washington. 
The Alien in Times of Unemployment. Marian Schibsby, Foreign Language Infor- 
mation Service, New York City. 
Minnesota’s Experience Relative to Immigration and Unemployment. Mrs. 
Blanche L. La Du, State Board of Control, St. Paul. 


DIVISION X. THE IMMIGRANT 


I. Some International Aspects of Immigration 
The Widening Horizon in Our Service to Foreign-Born Families. George L. 
Warren, Director, International Migration Service, New York City. Page 459. 
Population Pressure and International Relations. Leonard S. Hsu, Chairman, 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, Yenching University, Peking. Page 


472. 


II, Law Enforcement and the Alien 
Recent Statistics on Crime and the Foreign-Born. Alida Bowler, Research De- 
partment, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago. Page 
479. 
Enforcing Our Deportation Laws. Max J. Kohler, Chairman, Committee on 
Immigration, American Jewish Committee, New York City. Page 495. 


III. Our Neighbor to the North 
Problems of Canadian Immigration. W. G. Smith, Director of Child Welfare, 
Winnipeg. 
European Continental Post War Migration. Robert England, Western Man- 
ager, Departments of Colonization and Agriculture, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Winnipeg. 
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Group Discussion 1. How Shall We Combat Unfair Prejudice against the Alien? 
Discussion Leader: Katharine M. Kohler, Director of Extension and Summer 
Schools, Board of Education, Minneapolis. 

Group Discussion 2. How Can We Show the Need for Immigrant Social Work in a 
Given Community? Discussion Leader: Thomas F. Mulholland, Port Director, 
Bureau of Immigration, National Catholic Welfare Conference, New York City. 
Group Discussion 3. Current Issues of Concern to Social Workers. Discussion 
Leader: Read Lewis, Director, Foreign Language Information Service, New York 
City. 

Group Discussion 4. What Are the Newer Emphases in Social Work with the 
Foreign-Born? Discussion Leader: Florence C. Cassidy, Department of Immigra- 
tion and Foreign Communities, National Board, Y.W.C.A., New York City. 


. America in the Making 


Some Immigrant Contributions to American Culture. Allen Eaton, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. 

The Scandinavian—Pioneer and Citizen of the Northwest. Carl G. O. Hansen, 
Editor, Minneapolis Tidende, Minneapolis. 

The American People: What the 1930 Census Tells Us about Its Composition. 
Michael Kley, Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. 


DIVISION XI. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


. Research and Social Work 


Research in the Program of Social Worker and Agency Administration. Edith 
Abbott, Dean, Graduate School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago. 

Research as a Joint Project between the Field and Schools, Councils, and Na- 
tional Agencies. Rowland Haynes, Regional Advisor, President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, Washington. Page 506. 


Some Local Research Projects 
The Relativity of Social Case Work Measurements. Ellery F. Reed, Director, 
Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, Cincinnati. Page 515. 
David H. Holbrook, Secretary, National Social Work Council, New York City. 
Page 520. 
The Study of Agency Interrelationships. Ida R. Parker, Research Worker, 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, Boston. Page 526. 
A Study of Seamen with Venereal Disease in the Port of New York. Adaline A. 
Buffington, Welfare Council, New York City, Page 536. 


Public Opinion and the Social Worker 
A Basis for Public Appraisal of the Social Worker. Walter Pettit, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City. 
Interpreting the Social Worker to the Public. Mary Swain Routzahn, Associate 
Director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. Page 541. 


Registration of Social Workers. Samuel A. Goldsmith, Executive Director, Jewish 
Charities of Chicago. Page 551. 

Certification and Reclassification in the Civil Service. Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell, 
Executive Director, Westchester County Children’s Association, White Plains, 
New York. Page 563. 
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V. Group Discussion 1 (Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers). 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


(Meeting open only to members delegated by Chapter Chairmen to attend.) 
Selection of Members by the American Association of Social Workers as a Means 
of Raising Standards. Discussion Leader: Stanley P. Davies, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York City. 

Group Discussion 2 (Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers). 
(Open meeting of the Subcommittee of the A.A.O.S.W. on Standards of Training 
Courses.) Standards of Training Courses. Discussion Leader: Stuart Queen, Com- 
munity Union, Detroit. 

Group Discussion 3 (Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers). 
Hiring and Firing: Employer-Employe Relationships. Discussion Leader: Lillian 
Quinn, Joint Vocational Service, New York City. 

Group Discussion 4 (Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers). 
Agency Responsibility for Staff Training. Discussion Leader: Gertrude Vaile, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


DIVISION XII, EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


. (Joint Session with Division VII—Mental Hygiene) 


Education of the Public on Mental Hygiene 
The Public Mind on the Private Mind. Stanley P. Davies, Assistant Secretary, 
State Charities Aid Association, New York City. Page 571. 


(Joint Session with Division IV—The Family, and Social Work Publicity Council) 
The Public Relations of 1931 
Focused Publicity, Clare M. Tousley, Assistant Director, Charity Organization 
Society, New York City. Page 592. 
Every Relation Is a Public Relation. Philip L, Ketchum, Executive Secretary, 
Family Welfare Association, Omaha. 


(Joint Session with Division I—Children) 

The Child and Propaganda 
The Conundrum of the Educator. William G. Carr, Assistant Director, Research 
Division, National Education Association, Washington. Page 597. 
The Problem of Child Guidance. Herbert E. Chamberlain, M.D., Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis. 


Round Table Discussion 

Interpreting Community Studies and Surveys 
The Influence of Survey Methods on Public Relations; What Facts and Key- 
notes Tell the Story? Who Is the Public and What Will It Listen To? When and 
How To Tell the Story; Educating Community Leaders to Help. Discussion 
Leader: Leon Whipple, Associate Editor, The Survey, New York City. 


. The Radio and Social Work Publicity 


Does the Public Listen In? Ralph D. Casey, Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Who Is Broadcasting, and What? Horace Hughes, Publicity Director, Com- 
munity Council, Philadelphia. 


COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


. State and Local Cooperation with the National Government in Social and Educa- 


tional Work for Indians 
Statement of the Problem. Lewis Meriam, Technical Director, Survey of Indian 
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Affairs, Institute of Government Research, Brookings Institution, Washington. 
Page 606. 

Cooperation in Education. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Commissioner of Indian Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Indian Affairs, Washington. Page 617. 


II. State and Local Cooperation with the National Government in Social and Educa- 
tional Work for Indians. 
What Minnesota Is Doing. Mrs. Blanche L. La Du, Chairman, State Board of 
Control, St. Paul. Page 626 
The Indians’ Attitude toward Cooperation. Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, Guid- 
ance Officer, United States Indian Service, Kansas City. Page 637. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


PART I 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1931 


OFFICERS 


President, Richard C. Cabot, Boston. 

First Vice-President, C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Second Vice-President, Jane M. 
Hoey, New York; Third Vice-President, Harry L. Lurie, Chicago. 

Treasurer, Charles C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio. 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 


Executive ComMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Richard C. Cabot, President; C. M. Bookman, First Vice-President; 
Charles C. Stillman, Treasurer. Term expiring 1931: Jane Addams, Chicago; Frank J. 
Bruno, St. Louis; T. J. Edmonds, Des Moines; Owen R. Lovejoy, New York; J. Prentice 
Murphy, Philadelphia; F. D. Preston, Richmond, Virginia; Miriam Van Waters, Los 
Angeles. Term expiring 1932: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis; Bradley Buell, New Or- 
leans; Edith N. Burleigh, Los Angeles; Margaret E. Rich, New York; Mrs. Eva Whiting 
White, Boston. Term expiring 1933: Joanna C. Colcord, New York; Louise Cottrell, 
Portland, Oregon; Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia; Ellen C. Potter, Trenton; Clare M. 
Tousley, New York; Chairman of Divisions: Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington; Miri- 
am Van Waters, Los Angeles; Robert W. Kelso, St. Louis; Paul L. Benjamin, Washing- 
ton; Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago; Robbins Gilman, Minneapolis; E. Van 
Norman Emery, New Haven; Raymond Clapp, Cleveland; Leroy A. Halbert, Provi- 
dence; Marian Schibsby, New York; Joanna C. Colcord, New York; Leon Whipple, 
New York. 

ComMITTEE ON PROGRAM 

Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Chairman; Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles; Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1931: Almena Dawley, Philadelphia; Rever- 
end Robert F. Keegan, New York, Term expiring 1932: Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, 
Syracuse; Shelby M. Harrison, New York. Term expiring 7933: Otto F. Bradley, Min- 
neapolis; Cheney C. Jones, Boston. 


ComMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, Chairman; David C. Adie, Buffalo; H:rriet E. 
Anderson, Louisville; Runo E. Arne, Berkeley; John A. Fitch, New York; Mrs. June P. 
Guild, Richmond, Virginia; Kenneth L. Messenger, Hartford; Philip A. Parsons, Eu- 
gene, Oregon; Jesse F’. Steiner, New Orleans. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Parker B. Field, Boston, Chairman; Alice E. Richard, Cincinnati; Emil G. Steger, 
St. Louis. 
ComMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 
George R. Bedinger, Philadelphia, Chairman; C. W. Areson, Houston; William S. 
Bixby, Nashville; Carl H. Bogart, Columbus, Ohio; Leon W. Frost, Detroit; Marie C. 
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Judge, Baltimore; Dorothy King, Montreal; Marie C. Kohler, Wisconsin; Mrs. Kath- 
leen Ormsby Larkin, New York; Mrs. L. Edward Lashman, New Orleans; Harold J. 
Matthews, Columbia, Missouri; Helen C. Mawer, Tallahassee; Roberta Morgan, 
Birmingham; Mrs. Alice E. Newbold, Milwaukee; C. Whit Pfeiffer, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; F. D. Preston, Richmond, Virginia; Katherine E. Quig, Pittsburgh; Ben M. Selek- 
man, Boston; C. K. Warne, Spokane; Reverend George H. B. Wright, Berkeley. 


ComMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Lewis Meriam, Washington, Chairman; Edith Abbott, Chicago; Franz Boas, New 
York; Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer, New York; Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita; John Collier, 
Mill Valley, California; Edith Dabb, New York; Charles de Y. Elkus, San Francisco; 
Haven Emerson, New York; James Ford, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Alexander 
Johnson, Croton-on-Hudson, New York; Paul U. Kellogg, New York; Sherman C. 
Kingsley, Philadelphia; Henrietta Lund, Pittsburgh; Mary Louise Mark, Columbus, 
Ohio; Jay B. Nash, New York; Reverend John A. Ryan, Washington; W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., Swarthmore; M. K. Sniffen, Philadelphia; Eugene J. Welch, Washington. 


EprroriaL CoMMITTEE 
Miriam Van Waters, President; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio, Editor; Mrs. 
Bertha Freeman Hooper, Chicago, Assistant Editor; Jane M. Hoey, New York, 1931; 
Joanna C. Colcord, New York, 1932; Harry L. Lurie, Chicago, 1933. 
DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DIVISION I. CHILDREN 


Chairman: Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington. 
Vice-Chairman: Charles F. Hall, St. Paul. 
Secretary: Mary Ruth Colby, Chicago, 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Dubinsky. Philadelphia Eleanor Myers............... St. Louis 
Everett E. DuVall.........New Haven Claire Sanders................. Detroit 
Anita Eldridge........... San Francisco L. Josephine Webster. .. . Burlington, Vt. 
Douglas P. Falconer............ Buffalo 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Samuel Langer........... San Francisco Edwin D. Solenberger...... Philadelphia 
Caroline de F. Penniman Mrs. A. M. Tunstall. . Montgomery, Ala. 

Middletown, Conn. Ethel Verry................... Chicago 
Emma C, Puschner........Indianapolis Alfred F. Whitman............. Boston 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


CONN NORD occ oanwsiee nee Houston Herman Newman.............. Topeka 
Lawrence C. Cole............ Cleveland Forrester B. Washington........ Atlanta 
Mary Frances Godley........ New York Elizabeth Yerxa......... Madison, Wis. 


SE rr New York 
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DIVISION II. DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 
Chairman: Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles. 
Vice-Chairman: Edith Abbott, Chicago. 
Secretary: Edward R. Cass, New York. 
ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1931 
Sheldon Glueck.......Cambridge, Mass. EE. H. Sutherland............ New York 
ee New York Miriam Van Waters........ Los Angeles 


Howard W. Odum... .Chapel Hill, N.C. Charles E. Vasaly..... St. Cloud, Minn. 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


ee Cee Eee Chicago 
SS eee Chicago 
Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder 

Framingham, Mass. 


Louis N. Robinson......... Swarthmore 
Franklin Wilson............ Muncie, Pa. 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Alfred Bettman............. Cincinnati Herbert C. Parsons............. Boston 
Rinstenee Pt. Phare... ......... New York A. Warren Stearns.............. Boston 
George W. Kirchwey......... New York George W. Wickersham. .....New York 


DIVISION III. 


Chairman: Robert W. Kelso, St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman: Katharine Tucker, New York. 
Secretary: Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City. 


HEALTH 


ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931! 


Donald Armstrong........... New York Albert H. Jewell........... Kansas City 
Courtenay Dinwiddie........ New York Jessie I. Lummis............... Denver 
ee rrr Louisville Helen MacMurchy..... Ottawa, Canada 
William F. Higby........San Francisco Mary E. Murphy.............. Chicago 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
Haven Emerson............. New York Katharine Tucker........... New York 
Howard W, Green. «0.656665 Cleveland Charles F. Wilinsky............ Boston 
Bleecker Marquette.........Cincinnati C.E. A. Winslow.......... New Haven 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


George H. Bigelow............. Boston Ira V. Hiscock............. New Haven 
Anma UE. TDoehe........-.-+: Cincinnati Horace Morison................ Boston 
Rar tl, BO. ......0606., New York Sophie C. Nelson............... Boston 
George Hamilton............. Honolulu W. P. Shepard........... San Francisco 
4) 3 Serre New York Virginia R. Wing............ Cleveland 


DIVISION IV. 


THE FAMILY 


Chairman: Paul L. Benjamin, Washington. 
Vice-Chairman: Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Washington. 
Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New York. 
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CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Mary F. Bogue.............New York Anna F. Kempshall.......... New York 
Josephine C. Brown.........New York Mary Russell................ Memphis 
NS eee Madison, Wis. 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Caroline M. Bedford.......... St. Louis Clarence A. Pretzer......... Providence 
Paul L. Benjamin.......... Washington Katherine E. Quig........... Pittsburgh 
Ruth Fitzsimmons.............. Seattle Jessie F. Sutton............... Chicago 
Jessie M. Lukens... .... Brockton, Mass. 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Mrs. Leona M. Evans......... St. Louis Mary McPhedran........... Vancouver 
Virginia C. Frank.............Chicago Roberta Morgan........... Birmingham 
Helen Hackett............. Los Angeles E. Frances O’Neill.............. Boston 


DIVISION V. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago. 
Vice-Chairman: Reverend F. E. Johnson, New York. 
Secretary: John B. Andrews, New York. 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


John B. Andrews............ New York Reverend A. A. Heist........... Denver 
Mrs. Katherine P. Edson..San Francisco Paul U. Kellogg............. New York 
SS eres New York Reverend Frederic Siedenburg. .. Chicago 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Mary Anderson............ Washington Alice Hamilton................. Boston 
Ne New York Mrs. Mabel Strong Lord........Boston 
Elisabeth Christman........ Washington  Leifur Magnusson.......... Washington 
Paul H. Douglas..............Chicago Ellen Nathalie Matthews. ... Washington 
Oliver A. Friedman.......... Milwaukee Edward F. McGrady....... Washington 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Linna E. Bresette.......... Washington George W. Lawson.............St. Paul 
Dice: R. P. Balleck........... Louisville James Mullenbach............. Chicago 
Mrs. Florence Kelley.........New York I. M. Rubinow.............. Cincinnati 
ee eee Milwaukee Jesse O. Thomas............... Atlanta 


DIVISION VI. NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman: Robbins Gilman, Minneapolis. 
Vice-Chairman: John L. Elliott, New York. 
Secretary: Eugene T. Lies, Chicago. 
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CoMmMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Det BRR oo as cncicexe vias Chicago Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad... .Syracuse 
LeRoy E. Bowman.......... New York Corinne Fonde................ Houston 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen.Los Angeles Paul U. Kellogg............. New York 
Elizabeth Ashe........... San Francisco E.C.Lindeman............. New York 
George A. Bellamy........... Cleveland Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
Charles C. Cooper........... Pittsburgh J. H.Montgomery.......Richmond, Va. 
Eugene Kinckle Jones........ Mew Zem ea D. Tayler... .........000. Chicago 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 

W. Gertrude Brown........ Minneapolis Mrs. Eva Whiting White........ Boston 
Edward L. Burchard........... Chicago Mrs. Robert A. Woods... ...Los Angeles 
Sidney A. Teller............ Pittsburgh 


DIVISION VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 


Chairman: E. Van Norman Emery, New Haven. 
Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth H. Dexter, Newark, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Sue H. Mason, St. Paul. 


ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Sylvia Allen........... Charleston, S.C. Bradford J. Murphey. .Colorado Springs 
Hester B. Crutcher......... New Haven Emerson A. North........... Cincinnati 
ee CP New Wore JBORGRYs....56<.6c6cs cccedac cca Dallas 
Nancy Johnson............... St. Louis George Stevenson............ New York 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Edith N. Burleigh.......... Los Angeles Paul Kubitschek.............. St. Louis 
Mildred Dewey................ Boston Jeannette Regensburg........ New York 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer........... Chicago Florence Sytz............. New Orleans 
DU NS 6 xcae nee sssencien Milwaukee 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Henry B. Elkind. .............. Boston George J. Mohr............... Chicago 
Elizabeth Healy........... Philadelphia Charlotte Towle............. New York 
Mrs. Kathleen Ormsby Larkin. New York Anna Belle Tracy............ Cleveland 
Ga 6 ps aware cautaxedes Denver 


DIVISION VIII. ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Chairman: Raymond Clapp, Cleveland. 
Vice-Chairman: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis. 
Secretary: Arthur Dunham, Philadelphia. 
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CoMMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Otto F. Bradley...........Minneapolis Arthur Dunham........... Philadelphia 
Raymond Clapp............. Cleveland Mary Stotsenberg............ Louisville 
Mrs. George H. Clarke...... Los Angeles 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


William F. Higby. .......San Francisco A.W. McMillen... ............ Chicago 
William Hodson............. New York Mabel E. Pierson........Plainfield, N.J. 
Sg fe eee Dallas 

TERM EXPIRES 1933 
Og ee” ee New York Arthur A. Guild......... Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad....Syracuse David H. Holbrook.......... New York 
John B. Dawson........... New Haven 


DIVISION IX. PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Leroy A. Halbert, Providence. 

Vice-Chairman: A. L. Bowen, Springfield, Illinois. 

Secretary: Mrs. Blanche L. La Du, St. Paul. 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Jeffrey R. Brackett ............. Boston John L. Gillin. .......... Madison, Wis. 
Mrs. Amy S. Braden......San Francisco Charles H. Johnson............. Albany 
John A. Brown............ Indianapolis James S. Lakin.......Charleston, W.Va. 
William J. Ellis...............Trenton 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 

Grace Abbott.............. Washington Mrs. Blanche L.LaDu......... St. Paul 
ee Springfield, Ill. Mrs. E.S.H. McCauley..... Harrisburg 
Amos W. Butler. .......... Indianapolis Mrs. Anna L. Saylor........ Sacramento 
Lincoln Frost........ Lincoln, Nebraska George S. Wilson........... Washington 


Frank E. Kimball. . . Jefferson City, Mo. 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Plormeam Adler. ............2. Berkeley Leroy A. Halbert........... Providence 
Frank Bane............Richmond, Va. William C. Headrick.......... Nashville 
Grube B. Cornish......... Augusta, Me. Ellen C. Poteer..............:: Trenton 
Louise Cottrell...........Portland, Ore. Louis H. Putnam 
rE New York Stapleton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
OSU DS co a aa Trenton 


DIVISION X. THE IMMIGRANT 


Chairman: Marian Schibsby, New York. 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Mary O’Donnell Turner, Detroit. 
Secretary: Carolyn E. Ware, St. Paul. 


phia 


ville 
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CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


ait AUNOCU, os aks cos oo ose ees Chicago Philip A. Parsons.........Eugene, Ore. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge... . . Chicago Cecilia Razovsky............ New York 
Herbert A. Miller.......Columbus, Ohio Marian Schibsby............ New York 
Bruce Mohler............. Washington 

TERM EXPIRES 1932 
e eerer Teer ae Chicago Reverend Robert N. McLean 
Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer..... New York Los Angeles 
Florence Cassidy............ New York Lewis Meriam..............Washington 
Max Handman............ Austin, Tex, tea D. Taylor................ Chicago 
Elste Jones... ......... Columbus, Ohio Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer.......... Boston 
Le” eeerererrr eres New York 

TERM EXPIRES 1933 
James H. Batten...... Claremont, Calif. Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
Emory S. Bogardus......... Los Angeles Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell. Pittsburgh 
A eee Fort Collins, Colo. Reverend W. F. Mullally...... St. Louis 
NS "Ree ore ee Boston Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich.........Chicago 
Leifur Magnusson.......... Washington Aghavnie Yeghenian......... New York 


DIVISION XI. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Chairman: Joanna C. Colcord, New York. 
Vice-Chairman: Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia. 
Secretary: Antoinette Cannon, New York. 


ComMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Henrietta S. Additon........ New York Cecil C. North......... Columbus, Ohio 
F. Seoare Chapin. ........... New York Kenneth L. M. Pray....... Philadelphia 
Elizabeth Dixon. .............. Chicago 

TERM EXPIRES 1932 
Heary M. Buech............. Cleveland Jesse F. Steiner........... New Orleans 
Martha C. Chickering. .Piedmont, Calif. Walter M. West............. New York 
Bessie A. McClenahan...... Los Angeles 

TERM EXPIRES 1933 
Pen By NG ook ee cc aeisas St. Louis Rose J. McHugh........... Washington 
ee New York Gertrude Vaile.............Minneapolis 
Almena Dawley. .......... Philadelphia 


DIVISION XII. EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Chairman: Leon Whipple, New York. 
Vice-Chairman: Louise M. Clevenger, St. Paul. 
Secretary: Horace H. Hughes, Philadelphia. 
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CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1931 


Louise Franklin Bache....... New York Olga Gunkle........:...... 
Thomas Devine....... Jacksonville, Fla. Robert Horan............... 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Ds ae POO. onc Richmond, Va. Chester H. Rowell......... 

See eee Omaha Harding L. White.......... 

Evart G. Routzahn.......... New York Virginia R. Wing............ 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 

Paul S. Bliss.................St. Louis Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn. 

Philip L. Ketchum............. Omaha Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer.... 


Charles I. Madison......... Des Moines 


....Boston 


.Cleveland 


.New York 


New York 


PART II 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1932 


OFFICERS 


President, C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 

First Vice-President, Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington; Second Vice-President, 
Rev. John O’Grady, Washington; Third Vice-President, Philip L. Seman, Chicago. 

Treasurer, Charles C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio. 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 


ExecuTIveE CoMMITTEE 


Ex-officio: C. M. Bookman, President; Katharine F. Lenroot, First Vice-President; 
Charles C. Stillman, Treasurer. Term expiring 1932: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis; 
Bradley Buell, New York City; Edith N. Burleigh, Los Angeles; Margaret E. Rich, 
New York City; Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Boston. Term expiring 1933: Joanna C. 
Colcord, New York City; Louise Cottrell, Portland, Oregon; Dorothy C. Kahn, Phila- 
delphia; Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Trenton; Clare M. Tousley, New York City. Term 
expiring 1934: Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Cambridge; Sanford Bates, Washington; 
Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia; Lea D. Taylor, Chicago; Forrester B. Washington, 
Atlanta. Chairmen of Divisions: Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio; Jessie F. Bin- 
ford, Chicago; Anna M. Drake, Cincinnati; Anna Kempshall, New York City; Paul H. 
Douglas, Chicago; Eugene T. Lies, New York City; Harry Tiebout, New York City; 
Pierce Atwater, St. Paul; William J. Ellis, Trenton; Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chi- 
cago; Edith Abbott, Chicago; Louise Clevenger, St. Paul. 


CoMMITTEE ON PrRoGRAM 


2. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Cambridge; Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1932: Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, Syracuse; 
Shelby M. Harrison, New York City. Term expiring 7933: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapo- 
lis; Cheney C. Jones, Boston. Term expiring 1934: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Frederic Siedenburg, Chicgao. 


ComMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS 


Shelby M. Harrison, New York City, Chairman; Helen Beckley, Chicago; Rev. 
Thomas L. Brennock, New York City; Fred M. Butzel, Detroit; Rowland Haynes, 
Washington; D. M. LeBourdais, Toronto; Jessie Lummis, Denver; Merl E. MacMahon, 
Dayton; Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Alabama. 


ComMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Margaret E. Rich, New York City, Chairman; John L. Sutton, Jackson, Mississippi; 
George S. Wilson, Washington. 
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CoMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


W. Frank Persons, Washington, D.C., Chairman; David W. Armstrong, Worcester; 
Florence G. Cassidy, New York City; Edward N. Clopper, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Monica K. 
Doyle, Minneapolis; Louise FitzSimmons, Atlanta; Mary A. Goble, Morristown, New 
Jersey; John F. Hall, Seattle; Maurice J. Karpf, New York City; Philip L. Ketchum, 
Omaha; Rev. C. H. LeBlond, Cleveland; Alice R. McMaster, Chicago; Bruce Mohler, 
Washington; E. L. Morgan, Columbia, Missouri; Frank J. O’Brien, Louisville; Emma 
C. Puschner, Indianapolis; Leroy A. Ramsdell, Hartford; Mrs. Dorothy Tumy, Oska- 
loosa; Charlotte Whitten, Ottawa, Canada; Elizabeth Yerxa, Madison, Wisconsin. 


EpiroriAL CoMMITTEE 


Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Cambridge, President; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, 
Ohio, Editor; Mrs. Bertha Freeman Hooper, Chicago, Assistant Editor; Joanna C, 
Colcord, New York, 1932; Harry L. Lurie, Chicago, 1933; Katharine D. Hardwick, Bos- 
ton, 1934. ri 


ComMITTEE!: ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work 


Mrs. John M. Glean, New York City, Chairman; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati, Presi- 
dent; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Secretary; Raymond Clapp, Cleveland, Treasurer; 
Grace Abbott, Washington; Jane Addams, Chicago; Ralph Barrow, Boston; Ida M. 
Cannon, Boston; James L. Fieser, Washington; Homer Folks, New York City; William 
Hodson, New York City; Mary Hurlbutt, New York City; M. J. Karpf, New York 
City; Rev. Robert F. Keegan, New York City; Paul U. Kellogg, New York City; 
John A. Kingsbury, New York City; George W. Kirchwey, New York City; John A. 
Lapp, Milwaukee; Porter R. Lee, New York City; Leifur Magnusson, Washington; 
Rev. John A. Ryan, Washington; Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago; William F. 
Snow, M.D., New York City; Linton B. Swift, New York City; Frances Taussig, New 
York City; Mary van Kleeck, New York City; Miriam Van Waters, Cambridge; 
George L. Warren, New York City; Walter M. West, New York City. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DIVISION I. CHILDREN 


Chairman: Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman: Fred R. Johnson, Detroit 
Secretary: Mary S. Labaree, Harrisburg 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Samuel Langer........... San Francisco Mrs. A. M. Tunstall 
Caroline deF. Penniman Montgomery, Alabama 

Middletown, Conn. Ethel Verry................... Chicago 
Emma C. Puschner........Indianapolis Alfred F. Whitman............. Boston 
Edwin D. Solenberger...... Philadelphia 

TERM EXPIRES 1933 

C. W. Areson................Cleveland Herman Newman.............. Topeka 
Lawrence C. Cole...........; Cleveland Forrester B. Washington........Atlanta 
Mary Frances Godley ...New York City Elizabeth Yerxa....Madison, Wisconsin 


Luba A. Joffe...........New York City 


ma 
Tie) 
on 


ka 
ita 
sin 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Mattie L. Beattie........... Providence L.H. Millikan............. Indianapolis 
Harrison A. Dobbs.:...........Chicago James S. Plant, M.D. 

eee ere ree Chicago Newark, New Jersey 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart Margaret Reeves.............Santa Fe 


New York City 


DIVISION II. DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Chairman: Jessie F. Binford, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Sanford Bates, Washington 
Secretary: Harrison A. Dobbs, Chicago 
ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
er err err Chicago Louis N. Robinson.........Swarthmore 
Jessie F. Binford.............. Chicago Franklin Wilson..........Muncy, Penn. 


Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder 
Framingham, Mass. 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Altred Bettman... ......c6c00 Cincinnati Herbert C. Parsons............. Boston 
Hastings 4. Hart.......- New York City A. Warren Stearns, M. D........ Boston 
George W. Kirchwey....New York City George W. Wickersham. .New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Edward R. Cass. ....... New York City Eleonore L. Hutzel............. Detroit 
Harrison A Dobbs............. Chicago E.H. Sutherland.............. Chicago 
Jane M. Hoey.......... New York City Miriam Van Waters......... Cambridge 


DIVISION III. HEALTH 


Chairman: Anna M. Drake, Cincinnati 

Vice-Chairman: Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City 

Secretary: Alice M. Hill, New York City 
ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Haven Emerson, M.D....New York City Katharine Tucker....... New York City 
Howard W. Green...........Cleveland Charles F. Wilinsky............. Boston 
Bleecker Marquette.......... Cincinnati C. E. A. Winslow.......... New Haven 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


George H. Bigelow, M.D.........Boston Ira V. Hiscock............. New Haven 
Anna M. Drake............. Cincinnati Horace Morison................ Boston 
Ray H. Everett.........New York City Sophie C. Nelson............... Boston 
George Hamilton............. Honolulu W. P. Shepard........... San Francisco 


Afice MA. FHM... .... 2... New York City Virginia R. Wing............ Cleveland 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Paul L. Benjamin.....Washington, D.C. Kathryne Radebaugh....... Minneapolis 
Robert H. Horan............. Louisville Ira DeA. Reid.......... New York City 
Eleanor Kelley.................Boston Mary Ross........ ....New York City 
Robert W. Kelso. ............St. Louis Evart G. Routzahn.....New York City 
Sherman C. Kingsley... ... . Philadelphia 
DIVISION IV. THE FAMILY 
Chairman: Anna Kempshall, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New York City 
ComMMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
Caroline M. Bedford... .. ....St. Louis Clarence A. Pretzer......... Providence 
Paul L. Benjamin..........Washington Katherine E. Quig........... Pittsburgh 
Ruth Fitzsimons. ............... Seattle Jessie F. Sutton............... Chicago 
Jessie M. Lukens... .... Brockton, Mass. 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 
Mrs. Leona M. Evans. ........St. Louis Mary McPhedran........... Vancouver 
errr Chicago Roberta Morgan........... Birmingham 
Pieeem Giackett............. Los Angeles E. Frances O’Neill.............. Boston 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 
PI oo bi wksea ede Nashville Dorothy E. Kellogg....... Niagara Falls 
Sara A. Brown. .......... .Des Moines Rose J. McHugh........... Washington 


Ave geeciinan: .........6..« Cleveland 


DIVISION V. 


Chairman: Paul H. Douglas, Chicago 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Vice-Chairman: Alice Hamilton, M.D., Boston 
Secretary: Paul U. Kellogg, New York City 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Mary Anderson............ Washington 
iatty bs AOMTOET. : 6. 2... New York City 
Elisabeth Christman... .....Washington 
og eer Chicago 


Oliver A. Friedman..........Milwaukee 


Alice Hamilton, M.D............ Boston 
TG Og: Fc: Ga Brooklyn 
Leifur Magnusson.......... Washington 


Ellen Nathalie Matthews. ... Washington 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Linna E. Bresette.......... Washington 
ae Louisville 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. ...New York City 
ees Milwaukee 


George W. Lawson............St. Paul 
James Mullenbach............. Chicago 
eS Cincinnati 
Jesse ©. Thomas. ..........52.04 Atlanta 
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F TERM EXPIRES 1934 
is 


ty John B. Andrews. ......New York City Rev. Frederic Siedenburg....... Chicago 
ty John A. Fitch.......... New York City William H. Stead..........Minneapolis 
ty Paul U. Kellogg. .......New York City 
DIVISION VI. NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 
Chairman: Eugene T. Lies, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Helen Hall, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Carl Bogart, Columbus, Ohio 
ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
- Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen, Los Angeles E. C. Lindeman........New York City 
i. Elizabeth Ashe........... San Francisco Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
- George A. Bellamy........... Cleveland J. H. Montgomery.......Richmond, Va. 
? Eugene Kinckle Jones. ..New York City Lea D. Taylor................. Chicago 
Paul U. Kellogg. .......New York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 
er 
m W. Gertrude Brown........ Minneapolis Mrs. Eva Whiting White........ Boston 
yn Edward L. Burchard........... Chicago Mrs. Robert A. Woods... ...Los Angeles 
Sidney A. Teller............. Pittsburgh 
™ TERM EXPIRES 1934 
- Robbins Gilman........... Minneapolis Robert W. Kelso.............St. Louis 
rere eer eer ert Detroit Walter W. Pettit........New York City 
Ne eee Cleveland 
DIVISION VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 
Chairman: Harry Tiebout, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Almena Dawley, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Elizabeth Allen, Syracuse 
ComMITTEE 
yn TERM EXPIRES 1932 
na Edith N. Burleigh.......... Los Angeles Paul Kubitschek.............. St. Louis 
a. Mildred Dewey................ Boston Jeannette Regensburg. ..New York City 
Mere. W. F. Dummer. .........: Chicago Florence Sytz............. New Orleans 
MN NG. 4 seo buen xes Milwaukee 
,; TERM EXPIRES 1933 
u 
ie) oe errr Boston Ruth Lloyd.............. ....Denver 
ti Elizabeth Healy........... Philadelphia George J. Mohr............... Chicago 


fa Mrs. Kathleen Ormsby Larkin Charlotte Towle........ New York City 
New York City Anna Belle Tracy............ Cleveland 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Frederick Allen............ Philadelphia Mrs. Margaret Platner......... Chicago 
Asher Theodore Childers........ Detroit Christine Robb......... New York City 
Elizabeth Dexter......... Newark, N.J. George Stevenson....... New York City 
E. Van Norman Emery, M.D. John L. Thurrott....... Flint, Michigan 


New Haven 


DIVISION VIII. ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Chairman: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul 
Vice-Chairman: Carter Taylor, Harrisburg 
Secretary: John B. Dawson, New Haven 
ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
William F. Higby........San Francisco A. W.McMillen............... Chicago 
William Hodson........New York City Mabel E. Pierson........ Plainfield, N.J. 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Allen T. Burns.........New York City Arthur A. Guild......... Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad....Syracuse David H. Holbrook. ....New York City 
John B. Dawson........... New Haven 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


a reer a | Sk ee Seattle 
Otto F. Bradley........... Minneapolis Carter Taylor.............. Harrisburg 
Raymond Clapp............. Cleveland 


DIVISION IX. PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: William J. Ellis, Trenton 

Vice-Chairman: Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe 

Secretary: Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia 
ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


oe: Washington Mrs. Blanche L. La Du........St. Paul 
ee Springfield, Ill. Mrs. Percy C. Madeira. ....Philadelphia 
Amos WW. Butler. .......... Indianapolis Mrs. E.S.H. McCauley..... Harrisburg 
eS Lincoln, Neb. Mrs. Anna L. Saylor........Sacramento 
Frank E. Kimball........ Jefferson City George S. Wilson........... Washington 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 

Herman Adler.......... Berkeley, Calif. Leroy A. Halbert........... Providence 
Frank Bane............. Richmond, Va. William C. Headrick.......... Nashville 
Grube B. Cornish.........Augusta, Me. Ellen C. Potter................ Trenton 
Louise Cottrell........... Portland, Ore. Louis H. Putnam 

REE Ee New York City . Stapleton, Staten Island, New York 


ESS DUNS Oo [a ee Trenton 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Mary Irene Atkinson....Columbus, Ohio Charles H. Johnson............./ Albany 
Santord Bates.......5 6.6 006 Washington Walter V. McCarthy............ Boston 
UREN cag cic srgissis askin Nashville Mrs. Alfred M. Tunstall 

Jeffrey R. Brackett............. Boston Montgomery, Ala. 
John A. Brown............ Indianapolis Mabel Weed.............San Francisco 
John L, Gillin. .......... Madison, Wis. 


DIVISION X. THE IMMIGRANT 
Chairman: Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago 


Vice-Chairman: Alice W. O’Connor, Boston 
Secretary: Evelyn W. Hersey, Philadelphia 
ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


| ee Chicago Ruth Larned...........1 Yew York City 
Edith Terry Bremer.....New York City Rev. Robert N. McLean....Los Angeles 
Florence Cassidy........New York City Lewis Meriam............. Washington 
Max S. Handman.......... Minneapolis Lea D. Taylor................. Chicago 
BE Ns 5c caw dens Columbus, Ohio Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer.......... Boston 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 
James H. Batten...... Claremont, Calif. Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
Emory S. Bogardus.........Los Angeles Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell. Pittsburgh 
Be, Coen... co shes ss Fort Collins, Colo. Rev. W. F. Mulally...........St. Louis 
I 555 fie vies mavann tess Boston Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich..........Chicago 
Leifur Magnusson.......... Washington Aghavnie Yeghenian....New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


ties ABO. wo oss cc vseeeess Chicago 
Mrs. Cecilia Razovsky Davidson 
New York City 


Eugene S. Howard........... Cincinnati 


DIVISION XI. 
Chairman: Edith Abbott, Chicago 


Vice-Chairman: John Slawson, Detroit 


Secretary: Edith Bain, Baltimore 


Mary Hurlbutt......... New York City 
Katherine Kohler.......... Minneapolis 
Bruce M. Mohler.......... Washington 
Marian Schibsby........New York City 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Henry M. Busen. « ..... 65.05. Cleveland 
Martha C. Chickering. . Piedmont, Calif. 


Bessie A. McClenahan...... Los Angeles 


Jeane F. Steiner........... New Orleans 
Walter West...........New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


oe ee ree St. Louis 
CoC, Carstens: ............ New York City 
Almena Dawley........... Philadelphia 


Rose J. McHugh........... Washington 
Gertrude Vaile.............Minneapolis 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor........ Boston Forrester B. Washington........ Atlanta 
i ee New York City Helen Witmer..... Northampton, Mass. 
Ellery F. Reed............. Cincinnati. 


DIVISION XII. EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Chairman: Louise Clevenger, St. Paul 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Katherine Z. W. Whipple, New York City 
Secretary: Harding L. White, Boston 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Frank D. Preston.......Richmond, Va. Chester Rowell......... Berkeley, Calif. 

ee rr Omaha_ Harding L. White.............. Boston 

Evart G. Routzahn.....New York City Virginia R. Wing............Cleveland 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 

IN. ins si scn xy ceeen St. Louis Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn 

Philip L. Ketchum............. Omaha New York City 

Charles I. Madison......... Des Moines’ Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer 


New York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 
D. M. LeBourdais............. Toronto Pimer Scott... ..........0.00866. Dallas 


A. Wayne McMillen........... Chicago Leon Whipple.......... New York City 
Kenneth L. Messenger........ . Hartford 


PART III 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE: 
MINUTES 


Sunday, Fune 14, 1931, 8:00 P.M. 


The Secretary announced the following committees appointed by the 
President: Committee on Elections: Mr. Herbert D. Williams, Chicago, 
Chairman; Miss Ethel Verry, Chicago; Mr. Paul Bliss, St. Louis; Mr. Philip 
Ketchum, Omaha; Mrs. Gertrude Springer, New York City; Mrs. Sam Wein- 
stock, Des Moines; Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, Syracuse. 

Committee on Tellers: Mr. Pierce Atwater, St. Paul, Chairman; Mr. E. C. 
Foster, Indianapolis; Miss Virginia R. Wing, Cleveland. 

In each case the committee has power to add to its number as may be 
needed. 

Official notice was given that the polls would be open for election at the 
Registration Desk at Conference headquarters, on Wednesday, June 17, from 
1:00 P.M. until 5:00 p.M. and on Thursday, June 18, from 8:00 a.m. until 
5:00 P.M. 


Monday, fune 15, 1931, 8:00 P.M. 


The Secretary announced that due to an unprecedented situation, namely, 
that but two members of the Nominating Committee were present at the 
Conference, the President had appointed a new Committee on Nominations 
who had assembled at 7:30 p.M. but were unable to report at the General 
Session on Monday evening, June 15, as required by the Constitution. It was 
also pointed out that this unavoidable delay would not allow a period of time 
for nominations by petition as provided in the Constitution. Upon motion 
duly made and seconded, it was voted that the constitutional requirements 
for the closing of nominations by petition be extended from 1:00 P.M. to 
5:00 P.M., on Tuesday, June 16. 


Tuesday, Fune 16, 1931, 8:00 P.M. 
Mr. Kenneth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia, Acting Chairman of the Committee 


on Nominations, presented the following report: 


For President: C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; First Vice-President: Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; Second Vice-President: Rev. John O’Grady, Washington, 
D.C.; Third Vice-President: Philip L. Seman, Chicago. For members of the Executive 
Committee: Edith Baker, St. Louis; Sanford Bates, Washington, D.C.; Richard C. 
Cabot, M.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. C. H. LeBlond, Cleveland; John D. Neal, 
Kansas City; W. G. Smith, Winnipeg; Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia; Lea D. 
Taylor, Chicago; Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Ala.; Forrester B. Washington, 
Atlanta. 
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Wednesday, Fune 17, 1931, 11:00 A.M. Annual Business Session. 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot presided. About 800 members of the Conference 
were present. 

The treasurer, Mr. C. C. Stillman, presented his annual report which will 
be published in full in the August Bulletin. The report showed total income 
during the year of $35,082.52, total disbursements of $33,791.65, leaving a 
cash balance at the end of the fiscal year, May 31, 1931, of $1,290.97. The 
statement of accrued resources and liabilities as of May 31, 1931, showed a 
surplus of $593.86. Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that 
the treasurer’s report be accepted and placed on file. 

The Secretary read the nominations for Division chairmen and committees 
from the following Divisions: Division V—Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems; Division VII—Mental Hygiene; Division X—The Immigrant; Division 
XI—Professional Standards and Education; Division XI]—Educational Pub- 
licity. Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that the nominees 
of the Divisions, as read, be declared elected. (For list of officers and new 
committee members see Business Organization of the Conference for 1932.) 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, Chairman of the Committee on the International 
Conference of Social Work, presented the following report: 


Your Committee on International Conference has held two meetings during the 
year. In addition a subcommittee has met a number of times to give serious considera- 
tion to the selection of personnel for the five program preparatory committees which we 
have been asked to organize. There has also been a conference of the chairmen of the 
program preparatory committees which proved profitable in the preliminary discussion 
of the scope of the studies and reports to be made by their committees. 

The program of the International Conference of Social Work is being built around 
the theme, “Social Work and the Family.” In each country participating, program pre- 
paratory committees are being organized to study and report on the five subtopics of 
the general theme. It is proposed that each of these committees be represented at the 
International Conference by a spokesman who will present the results of his work to a 
series of discussion meetings. After careful consideration your Committee is most happy 
to report that it has secured the following as chairmen and vice-chairmen of our pro- 
gram preparatory committees: 

Section 1. Public Health and the Family—Chairman, Dr. William F. Snow, General 
Director, American Social Hygiene Association, New York City; Vice-Chairman, An- 
toinette Cannon, New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

Section 2. Economic Insecurity and the Family—Chairman, Rev. John A. Ryan, 
Director, Department of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington; Vice-Chairman, Frances Perkins, Commissioner of State Department of La- 
bor, Albany, New York. 

Section 3. Broken Homes—Chairman, Joanna C. Colcord, Director, Charity Or- 
ganization Department, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City; Vice-Chairman, 
J. Prentice Murphy, General Secretary, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. 

Section 4. Social Insurance and Social Work in the Home—Chairman, Linton B. 
Swift, Executive Director, Family Welfare Association of America, New York City; 
Vice-Chairman, Mollie Ray Carroll, Director, University of Chicago Settlement, 
Chicago. 

Section 5. Social Work for Alien Families—Chairman, Jane Addams, President, 
Hull House Association, Chicago; Vice-Chairman, Edith Abbott, Dean, Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
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The next task was the organization of the committees themselves. After consultation 
with the chairmen, the special committee on nominations prepared a list of twenty 
people for each of the committees that would be representative not only of the various 
interests involved in each particular field but of various sections of the country, and 
which would bring into the discussions of each committee the best expert judgment and 
experience in the United States. Three committees, namely, for Section 3, Broken 
Homes, Section 4, Social Insurance and Social Work in the Home, and Section 5, Social 
Work for Alien Families, have been selected and most of their members have accepted. 
Committees for Section 1, Public Health and the Family, and Section 2, Economic In- 
security and the Family, are in process of organization. All the committees will be an- 
nounced at the first opportunity in the Conference Quarterly Bulletin. 

The second responsibility laid upon your committee is the promotion of membership 
in the International Conference and the securing of our quota ($2,000) of a general 
subscription. Shortly after the meeting of the National Conference of Social Work in 
Minneapolis a letter will be sent to all the members of the National Conference as well 
as to members of other groups of social workers soliciting memberships and contribu- 
tions. 

The secretariat of the International Conference of Social Work, recognizing that in 
our own National Conference of Social Work there is a wealth of experience that should 
prove valuable in the planning of the Second International Conference of Social Work, 
has asked that we make that experience available to them during the coming summer. 
Your committee believes that a special effort should also be made to make it easy for 
delegates from the United States, attending the next International Conference, to 
establish the kinds of contacts for professional conference and consultation that will 
prove valuable. In the report adopted at Boston, the Conference authorized the Com- 
mittee to develop such plans of special service. In accordance with the request from the 
International Conference and in order to develop this special service for our own dele- 
gates, your committee wishes to make available in Europe the services of the Secretary 
of the National Conference of Social Work for a period of six weeks or two months dur- 
ing this summer. In order to do this, it will be necessary to secure additional funds of 
approximately $1,000. Your committee therefore recommends that subscriptions be 
asked not only for the $2,000 due to the International Conference of Social Work but 
for the additional $1,000 to make this special service possible, making a total of $3,000 
to be raised from subscriptions. 

In order to assist such of our delegates as wish, The Open Road has arranged a tenta- 
tive series of seminar travel groups. It is assuming complete responsibility for the 
tours although a special committee of the Committee on International Conference has 
been working with The Open Road in the selection of leaders. 

Your Committee on International Conference wishes to formally request that Mr. 
Knight be loaned for two months in order to carry out the plans described above. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to approve the report. 

The amendment to the Constitution relative to voting by mail, which had 
been published in full in the May Bulletin, was the next order of business. 
Copies of the proposed amendment were distributed to the members. Dr. 
Cabot outlined the reasons for the proposed change. Discussion having been 
called for and there being none, upon motion duly made and seconded, it was 
voted to amend Section 13 of the By-Laws beginning with Paragraph 3 by 
substitutions and additions so that it will read as follows: 


3. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Committee shall, through 
the Builletin, solicit suggestions of names of persons for the offices to be filled, and shall 
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renew such solicitation in each succeeding Bulletin up to the time of announcing the list 
of nominations. The committee shall appoint a place at or near headquarters on the 
first day of the annual meeting and shall announce the same, at which suggestions for 
nominations shall be received by them up to 1:00 P.M, of the fourth day of the annual 
meeting. 

4. After taking into consideration the names suggested by the Conference members, 
but not necessarily confining their consideration to these names, the committee shall 
draw up a list of nominations as previously specified, and the same shall be announced 
at the general session on the evening of the sixth day of the Conference one year in ad- 
vance of the Conference at which they are to be elected. The list of nominees shall be published 
in the next succeeding issue of the Conference ‘‘Bulletin” following the announcement. 

5. Additional nominations may be made by petition of not less than twenty-five 
members, properly addressed to the chairman of the Nominating Committee and filed 
at the Conference office not later than January 1 preceding the Conference at which they 
are to be elected. 

6. A final list of all nominations shall be published in the first issue of the Conference 
“Bulletin” published after January 7. 

7. The official ballot shall be the so called Cleveland ballot, and shall be so prepared that 
the member may vote for as many candidates as he may desire, in order of preference. 

8. The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record in the Conference 
office, to all members of the Conference entitled to vote, or who may become entitled to vote, by 
the renewal of membership or otherwise, not later than sixty days before the date designated 
each year for the closing of the polls. Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference 
office, but must be received in said office not later than the tenth day preceding the announced 
date of the first session of the annual Conference; or they may be deposited at the polling 
place provided at Conference headquarters, at any time during the period during which said 
polling place is officially open. Ballots returned by mail must be signed by the voter, and shall 
be discarded as invalid if received without such signature. 

g. A polling place shall be established and maintained on the fourth day of the Con- 
ference, to be open for at least four hours at such times as may be decided upon and 
announced by the Executive Committee. The polling place shall also be maintained 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.M. on the fifth day of the annual meeting, provided 
that such day shall not fall on Sunday, in which case the election shall occur on the sixth 
day. After the time herein specified for voting has expired, the ballots shall be counted 
by a committee of three tellers appointed by the President, and the result shall be an- 
nounced at the next general session of the Conference. The ballots shall be counted and 
election determined by the so called Hare method. Regulations for the application of this 
method shall be developed by the Executive Committee, and shall be furnished to the com- 
mittee of tellers for their instruction. 

10. The Nominating Committee appointed for the Conference year 1931-1932 shall 
prepare a list of nominations for election at the annual Conference of 1932 which election 
shall be conducted as provided in the Constitution and By-Laws as of ‘June 1, 1931. They 
shall also prepare a list of nominations for election at the annual Conference of 1933 which 
election shall be conducted as provided in sections 1-9, above. 


The report of the Committee on Time and Place being called for, Mr. 
George R. Bedinger, Chairman of the Committee, reported that after con- 
sidering invitations from a number of cities and particularly those from 
Chicago and Detroit, the Committee on Time and Place recommends, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, that the time of the Conference in 
the year 1933 be left to the discretion of the Executive Committee and that 
the place of the meeting be Detroit. Upon motion duly made and seconded, it 
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was voted to approve the report of the Committee and to hold the 1933 session 
of the National Conference in Detroit. 

President Cabot read a letter from Miss Mary van Kleeck, a vice-president 
of the International Industrial Relations Association, inviting members of the 
Conference to attend the Industrial Relations Conference to be held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, August 23-29, 1931. The theme of this conference is 
“Social and Economic Planning.” 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


Friday, Fune 19, 1931, 8:00 P.M. 

The Secretary read the nominations for officers and members of Division 
Committees for the following Divisions: Division I—Children; Division II— 
Delinquents and Correction; Division I1I—Health; Division IV—The 
Family; Division VI—Neighborhood and Community Life; Division VIII— 
Organization of Social Forces; and Division IX—Public Officials and Ad- 
ministration. Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that the 
nominees be declared elected. 

Mr. Pierce Atwater, Chairman of the Committee on Tellers, was called to 
the platform and announced the result of the election as follows: 


President: C. M. Bookman; First Vice-President: Katharine F. Lenroot; Second 
Vice-President: Rev. John O’Grady; Third Vice-President: Philip L. Seman. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Sanford Bates; Richard C. Cabot, M.D.; Edwin D. 
Solenberger; Lea D. Taylor; Forrester B. Washington. 


Upon invitation of the chair, Mr. Bookman, the newly elected president, 
was called to the platform, graciously accepted the office and asked the hearty 
cooperation of the entire Conference. 


Saturday, June 20, 1931, 1:00 P.M. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions being called for, Mr. E. G. 
Steger, Chairman, reported as follows: 


In the death of Mr. Robert W. de Forest on March 18, 1931, social work in America 
has lost a staunch supporter and the members of the profession a valued coworker. He 
served for more than forty years as president of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, was active in the American Red Cross, and was responsible, first, for the estab- 
lishment and later for the direction of the Russell Sage Foundation. The National 
Conference of Social Work in 1902 at Detroit recognized the distinguished services of 
this leading layman in the movement by electing him as its president for the ensuing 
year, 

Be it therefore 

Resolved, that the Conference hereby records its sorrow at the loss of Mr. de Forest 
and its pride in the memory of his devotion to the cause of social betterment, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to Mrs. de Forest. 

Whereas, the National Conference of Social Work in its character of national forum 
for the consideration and discussion of social problems is much interested in facilities 
for gathering and assembling on a national scale of accurate statistics relating to social 
problems, 

AND WHEREAS the Bureau of the Census is now, by virtue of an act of Congress 
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March 3, 1931, authorized to compile and publish annually statistics of crime, delin- 
quency, and dependency; 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Conference of Social Work express to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census its appreciation of the value of the work made possible by this act 
of Congress and its keen interest in the accomplishment of as complete an annual 
assembling of this particular information as the resources of the Bureau may permit. 

Wuereas, the 1931 session of the National Conference of Social Work has been 
made most pleasant for the attending delegates and members by the traditional cor- 
diality of the citizens of Minneapolis and its social agencies, and most satisfactory by 
the efficient and complete arrangements for the work of the Conference, 

AND WHEREAS all who have been privileged to attend these sessions have enjoyed to 
an unusual degree the magnificent program presented by the various Conference 
Divisions and in the General Sessions, 

Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Conference expresses its gratitude to the city of Minneapolis 
through his Honor Mayor W. F. Kunze for the city’s interest in the purposes and pro- 
ceedings of this Conference; 

And be it 

Resolved, that this Conference extends to Mr. Frank T. Heffelfinger, chairman of the 
Minneapolis Committee, and to Mrs. Monica K. Doyle, fhe committee’s efficient and 
gracious secretary, its sincere appreciation. This expression of appreciation includes also 
the efficient chairmen of committees serving with Mr. Heffelfinger and Mrs. Doyle; the 
many volunteer workers who have carried so cheerfully the infinite detail of local ar- 
rangements; the Civic and Commerce Association for placing at the disposal of the Con- 
ference commodious and convenient meeting-places; the Minneapolis newspapers for 
their excellent work in giving publicity to the happenings and proceedings of the ses- 
sions; Miss Katherine Kohler for the arrangement of the strikingly beautiful entertain- 
ment at the Conference Dinner. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. Ipa Curry 
Auice E. Ricwarp 
Emit G. Srecer, Chairman 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions be adopted. 
The Conference adjourned to reassemble in Philadelphia, May 15 through 
21, 1932. 
Howarp R. Knicut, General Secretary 


PART IV 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONSTITUTION 


PREAMBLE 


The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of the 
problems and methods of practical human improvement, to increase the 
efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause, and to dissemi- 
nate information. It does not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP 


An individual or organization interested in the purposes and work of the 
National Conference may, upon payment of the prescribed membership fee 
for their membership classification, become a member of the Conference. 
Membership in the Conference shall be of the following classes: (1) honorary 
members—to be selected and elected by the Executive Committee; (2) active 
members; (3) sustaining members; (4) institutional members; (5) contributing 
members; (6) state members. State board and commissions supporting the 
Conference through subscription to the Proceedings, the enlistment of mem- 
berships or otherwise financially, shall be designated “state members.” 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second, and Third 
Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more Assistant Secretaries, and a 
Treasurer. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the Con- 
ference; the Assistant Secretaries shall be appointed by the General Secre- 
tary, and the remaining officers shall be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEES 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the First Vice- 
President, and the Treasurer, ex-officio; the chairmen of all the Division Com- 
mittees, ex-officio; and fifteen other members who shall be elected by the Con- 
ference, five each year for a term of three years; vacancies shall be filled in 
like manner. The Executive Committee shall hold all of the powers of the 
Conference between meetings, not otherwise reserved or delegated. It may 
enact rules supplementing the By-Laws and not in conflict with them. The 
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President shall be the ex-officio chairman; five members shall constitute a 
quorum at all sessions of this committee. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws and 
such other committees as may be ordered by the Conference or the Executive 
Committee from time to time. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the preceding Conference, as provided in the By-Laws. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have authority to change the time or place of the 
annual meeting in case satisfactory local arrangements cannot be made or for 
other urgent reason. The first day of the annual session shall be defined to be 
that day on which the first regular public meeting of the Conference is held. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Conference and 
shall perform his duties under such rules as may be prescribed by the By-Laws 
or by the Executive Committee. 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any busi- 
ness meeting of the Conference, provided that such amendment shall have 
been first submitted to and acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


BY-LAWS 
I. MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Membership fees for the following classifications shall be: for active mem- 
bers with the Proceedings, $5; without the Proceedings, $3; for sustaining 
members, $10; for institutional members, $25 (no individual shall be entitled 
to hold institutional membership, this membership being reserved solely for 
agencies, organizations, and institutions); for contributing members, $25 or 
over. (Contributing memberships may be limited to individuals contributing 
$25 or over and to such organizations as may contribute any sum in excess of 
the membership fee for an institutional membership and which shall elect to 
be classed as contributing rather than as institutional members.) Sustaining 
members, institutional members, and contributing members shall be entitled 
to receive both the Bulletin and the annual volume of Proceedings. All mem- 
bers shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin. 


2. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President shall be chairman ex-officio of both the Executive and Pro- 
gram Committees. He shall appoint all committees except the Executive 
Committee unless otherwise ordered by the Conference or by the Executive 
Committee. 
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The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such bank as may 
be designated by the Executive Committee. He shall keep his accounts in 
such form as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee and pay out 
funds on voucher checks in form to be prescribed by the Executive Committee, 
and his accounts shall be audited annually by a firm of certified accountants 
appointed annually by the Executive Committee. He shall give bond in an 
amount approximating the largest amount of Conference funds held at his 
disposal at any one time, the expense of the bond to be paid by the Conference. 

The General Secretary shall have charge of the office and records of the 
Conference, and shall conduct its business and correspondence under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall make arrangements for the 
annual meeting. He shall direct the activities of the Assistant Secretaries. 
He shall be the official editor of the volume of proceedings, the periodical 
bulletin, and other publications of the Conference. He shall develop the mem- 
bership of the Conference and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Executive Committee. He shall receive such compensation as 
shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 


3. FINANCE 


The financial management of the Conference shall be vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee. No final action involving finances shall be taken by the Con- 
ference unless the question shall have first been submitted to and acted upon 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee may accept donations for purposes germane to 
the work of the Conference, provided that no endowment funds shall be ac- 
cepted in perpetuity; but all such funds must be subject to change of objects 
or to immediate expenditure; but such change or expenditure must be author- 
ized by a three-fourths vote of the members of the Conference present at a 
regular meeting and such proposition must first have been submitted to and 
acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


4. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


1. Within three months after the adjournment of the annual meeting, the 
President shall appoint the following named committees: 

a) A Committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be 
referred without debate. No final action shall be taken on any resolution in- 
volving a matter of policy at the same session at which it is reported by the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

4) A Committee of twenty or more on Time and Place of the Next Meeting. 
This committee shall meet on the second day of the annual meeting for the 
purpose of receiving invitations from cities, and shall give a reasonable time 
for the presentation of such invitations. In the proceedings of the committee 
only the votes of members present shall be counted. The committee shall 
report to the Executive Committee of the Conference not later than the fourth 
day of the meeting, and the Executive Committee shall transmit this report 
to the Conference with its approval or other findings thereon. Action on the 
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report of the committee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the 
highest vote shall be selected. 

c) A Nominating Committee of nine members, none of whom shall be an 
officer or a member of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 

2. Program Committee. There shall be a Program Committee which shall 
consist of the President-elect, the retiring President, the General Secretary, 
and six members, two to be elected each year by the Executive Committee of 
the Conference, for terms of three years. 

The said Committee shall have the following functions: 

a) To receive suggestions from Conference members, various Division and 
Associate Group Committees, social workers, social agencies, and others in- 
terested, for subjects or speakers for the National Conference program. 

6) To canvass the social work field continuously, to discover material that 
could be used advantageously on the Conference program. 

c) To determine, from year to year, various major emphases for the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

d) To recommend to Division Committees subject matter or methods of 
presentation of subject matter for their meetings to be used at the discretion 
of the Division Committees. 

e) To arrange where desirable, more than a year in advance, for material to 
be prepared for the Conference program, either General Sessions or Divisions. 
Where such commitments are made for Division programs, such commitments 
are to be made only upon the request of the Division involved or with its 
hearty cooperation and consent, and for not more than two of the five meetings 
now allowed each division. 

f) To arrange the schedule for joint sessions of Divisions. 

g) To have sole responsibility for the evening General Sessions programs. 

h) To establish such regulations as are needed from time to time for the 
control of the extent of the program as a whole. 

i) To provide adequate ways and means for active participation of As- 
sociate Groups in the construction of the program as a whole. 

J) To execute such other functions as from time to time may be assigned to 
it by the Executive Committee or the Conference membership. 

k) To arrange, with the approval of the Executive Committee, such con- 
sultations and other meetings as may be necessary to carry out its functions. 


5. DIVISIONS 


a) The programs of the Conference shall be grouped under Divisions, of 
which the following shall be continuous: (1) Children; (2) Delinquents and 
Correction; (3) Health; (4) The Family; (5) Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems; (6) Neighborhood and Community Life; (7) Mental Hygiene; (8) Or- 
ganization of Social Forces; (g) Public Officials and Administration. 

4) Other Divisions may be created for a period of one or more years by the 
Executive Committee or by the membership at the annual meeting, provided 
the proposal therefor shall have been first submitted to and acted upon by the 
Executive Committee. 
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c) Each continuous Division shall be in charge of a committee of not less 
than nine persons, nominated by the Division members and elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Conference. One-third of the members of the 
Division Committee shall be elected each year to serve terms of three years 
each. 

d) Each other Division not continuous shall be in charge of a committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee, or if created by the membership, in 
such manner as the membership shall determine at the annual meeting. 

e) Each Division shall have power: (1) To arrange the annual Conference 
programs coming within its field, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee upon recommendation by the Conference Program Committee. 
(2) To arrange the annual business meeting of the Division and to provide for 
the nominations of officers and committee for the succeeding year. 

f) Each Division shall annually nominate a chairman to be elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Conference. The Division Committee shall 
each year elect a Division Secretary. 

g) Vacancies in the Division Committees shall be filled at the annual meet- 
ing in the same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies in the office 
of chairman or secretary between meetings shall be filled by the Division 
Committee, subject to the approval of the Conference Executive Committee. 

h) The Conference Executive Committee shall have general supervision 
over the work of all Division Committees with the final power to pass on all 
programs, in order to insure the harmonious conduct of all parts of the work. 


6. ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference 
Executive Committee for meetings to be held immediately before or during 
the annual meeting of the National Conference. The Executive Committee 
shall make such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary from time to 
time for such meetings. 


7. SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS 


Any Division or group desiring to submit any question to the Conference 
shall present it to the Executive Committee for preliminary consideration, at 
least twenty-four hours before the final adjournment of the Conference, and 
the Executive Committee shall report on such question with its recommenda- 
tion before final adjournment. 


8. BUSINESS SESSIONS 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only mat- 
ters of business shall be considered. The time of this session shall be an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Bud/etin preceding the meeting. The officers of 
the Conference shall endeavor to concentrate on this occasion as much as 
possible of the business of the Conference. 

Any person may vote at any annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, provided (1) That he is a member in good standing at the time 
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of such meeting, and (2) That he was a member in good standing at the last 
preceding annual meeting. However, if he was not in good standing at the 
time of such meeting by reason of non-payment of dues, then subsequent pay- 
ment of such dues shall satisfy the requirements of this subsection. 

Any institutional member, or any institution which is a contributing mem- 
ber as defined in Article I of these By-Laws, may cast its vote at any annual 
meeting of the Conference by designating any member of its board or staff 
who shall appear personally to cast the said ballot. 


9g. VOTING QUORUM 


At any business session fifty members shall constitute a quorum. 


Io. DIVISION MEETINGS 


All meetings of the Conference except General Sessions shall be arranged 
so as to facilitate informal discussion. The chairman of Divisions shall pre- 
side at section meetings of their Divisions or shall appoint presiding officers 
in their stead. 


II. MINUTES 


A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the annual 
meeting, excepting official documents, shall be posted by the General Secre- 
tary on the official bulletin board at least three hours before the final meeting 
of each annual session, in order that the said minutes may be corrected by the 
Conference, if any question of accuracy be raised before adjournment. 


12. LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


All local arrangements for the annual meeting shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 


13. NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


1. The Nominating Committee shall have the function of nominating one 
or more persons for each of the offices of President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, and Third Vice-President, and at least twice as many 
persons for members of the Executive Committee as there are vacancies in 
that body. 

2. Suggestions of names of persons for any of these positions may be sub- 
mitted to the Nominating Committee by any members of the Conference at 
any time following the committee’s appointment and up to the time of the 
committee’s announcement of the list of nominations. 

3. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Committee 
shall, through the Bulletin, solicit suggestions of names of persons for the 
offices to be filled, and shall renew such solicitation in each succeeding Bulle- 
tin up to the time of announcing the list of nominations. The committee shall 
appoint a place at or near headquarters on the first day of the annual meeting 
and shall announce the same, at which suggestions for nominations shall be 
received by them up to 1:00 P.M. of the fourth day of the annual meeting. 
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4. After taking into consideration the names suggested by the Conference 
members, but not necessarily confining their consideration to these names, the 
committee shall draw up a list of nominations as previously specified, and the 
same shall be announced at the General Session on the evening of the sixth 
day of the Conference one year in advance of the Conference at which they 
are to be elected. The list of nominees shall be published in the next succeed- 
ing issue of the Conference Bulletin following the announcement. 

5. Additional nominations may be made by petition of not less than 
twenty-five members, properly addressed to the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee and filed at the Conference office not later than January 1 pre- 
ceding the Conference at which they are to be elected. 

6. A final list of all nominations shall be published in the first issue of the 
Conference Bulletin published after January 1. 

7. The official ballot shall be the so called Cleveland ballot, and shall be so 
prepared that the member may vote for as many candidates as he may desire, 
in order of preference. 

8. The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record in the 
Conference office, to all members of the Conference entitled to vote, or who 
may become entitled to vote, by the renewal of membership or otherwise, not 
later than sixty days before the date designated each year for the closing of 
the polls. Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference office, but must 
be received in said office not later than the tenth day preceding the announced 
date of the first session of the annual Conference; or they may be deposited at 
the polling place provided at Conference headquarters, at any time during the 
period during which said polling place is officially open. Ballots returned by 
mail must be signed by the voter, and shall be discarded as invalid if received 
without such signature. 

g. A polling place shall be established and maintained on the fourth day of 
the Conference, to be open for at least four hours, at such times as may be de- 
cided upon and announced by the Executive Committee. The polling place shall 
also be maintained between the hours of 8:00 A.M. and 5:00 P.M. on the fifth 
day of the annual meeting, provided that such day shall not fall on Sunday, in 
which case the election shall occur on the sixth day. After the time herein 
specified for voting has expired, the ballots shall be counted by a committee 
of three tellers appointed by the President, and the result shall be announced 
at the next general session of the Conference. The ballots shall be counted 
and election determined by the so called Hare method. Regulations for the 
application of this method shall be developed by the Executive Committee, 
and shall be furnished to the committee of tellers for their instruction. 

10. The Nominating Committee appointed for the Conference year 1931- 
32 shall prepare a list of nominations for election at the annual Conference of 
1932, which election shall be conducted as provided in the Constitution and 
By-Laws as of June 1, 1931. They shall also prepare a list of nominations for 
election at the annual Conference of 1933, which election shall be conducted 
as provided in sections I-g, above. 
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Abuse of medical charity, 62 

Agency Autonomy and Community Or- 
ganization (summary of discussion), 
Lindeman, 400 

Agency Interrelationships, The Study of, 
Parker, 526 

Alabama, child welfare program, 97 

Aliens, deportation of, 495 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca, unemployment insurance, 40 

American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials and social work statistics on 
national scale, 405 

Annual reports of social agencies as index 
of success of social work, 11 

Anthony Comstock and birth control 
legislation, 140 

Anthony Wayne Community Center, 
activities described, 324 

Application of Progressive Educational 
Principles to Group Work, Bowman, 
315 

Architectural Environment in Treatment 
of Prisoners, Importance of, Bates, 105 

Autonomy of agencies and community 
organization, 400 


Baker Memorial plan of moderate charge 
for medical care, 66 

Bates, Sanford (paper), 105, 421 

Bedford, Caroline (paper), 201 

Billikopf, Jacob (paper), 25 

Birth control laws of various nations, 136 

Board members as medium for social work 
publicity, 592 

Bookman, C. M. (paper), 384 

Boston: case work standards and relief, 
376, 381; study of agency interrela- 
tionships, 526 

Bowler, Alida C. (paper), 479 

Bowman, LeRoy E. (paper), 315 

Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. (paper), 223 

Bronson, Mrs. Ruth Muskrat (paper), 
637 

Budgeting for sickness: impossible, 58- 
62; by social workers, 59 

Buffington, Adaline A. (paper), 536 


Cabot, Richard C., M.D. (presidential 
address), 3 

California and registration of social work- 
ers, $51 

Canada, effect upon of United States 
tariff law, 28 

Carr, William G. (paper), 597 

Carroll, Mollie Ray (paper), 258 

Case work: agencies and unemployment, 
189, 206; and community organization, 
171; and public relief, 217; and relief, 
162, 182; family, refocusing, 170; 
limitation of intake of, 165, 175, 225; 
measurements of, 515, 520; need of 
criteria and tests for, 3; standards and 
relief requirements of, 371; study a 
method of determining agency inter- 
relationships in, 532; treatment and 
psychoanalysis of, 329; when neces- 
sary? 165; with foreign born, 470 

Cass, E. R. (paper), 116 

Causes: search for in social case work, 5; 
of delinquency, study of in New York, 
87 

Census as basis for social statistics, 414 

Certification and Reclassification in the 
Civil Service, Mitchell, 563 

Changes in group work, and trends, 318 

Changes and Trends in Rural Neighbor- 
hood Life, Lively, 296 

Changing Function of the Settlement 
under Changing Conditions, The, 
Hart, 289 

Character building, 293 

Charity Organization Society and focused 
publicity, 592 

Chicago: and crime among foreign born, 
483; and unemployment relief, 199; 
unemployment insurance in clothing 
industry in, 40 

Child: and delinquency, 88; and society, 
87; and tuberculosis, 132; Indian and 
public schools, 618; labor, amount of, 
277; labor, and unemployment, 276; 
problem and school, go; school and 
propaganda, 597; sex instruction for, 
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347, 357; welfare boards, 97; welfare, 
organization for in Alabama, 97 

Chinese: deportation of, 498; exclusion of, 
498 

Chinese Immigration and Sino-American 
Treaty Relations, Hsu, 472 

Christison, James T., M.D. (paper), 152 

Church: attitude on sex instruction for 
children, 357; in rural community, 302 

Cincinnati: method of evaluation of case 
work, 516, 520; plan to meet unem- 
ployment, 388 

Citizenship: a basis for relief, 465; of 
Indians, 613 

Civil Service, Certification and Reclassi- 
fication of the, Mitchell, 563 

Clearing house for social work statistics 
needed, 411 

Cleveland, case work standards and re- 
lief, 375 

Cleveland Study of Community Centers, 
The: From the Standpoint of the 
School and Private Effort, Graham, 
323 

Clinic and Dispensary Movement, The: 
Its History and Trends, Wing, 143 

Clinics: group, a scheme of furnishing 
medical care, 68; “pay,” a factor in 
controversy about costs of medical 
care, 66 

Community: and psychiatric service, 362; 
and state medicine, 152; centers in 
Cleveland, study of, 323; chest and 
agency autonomy, 400; chest and un- 
employment relief, 397; life and the 
farmer, 296; mindedness needed, 382; 
organization and agency autonomy, 
400; organization and family case 
work, 171; organization program of 
Alabama, 97; planning necessary to 
prevent delinquency, 96; processes 
and mental hygiene, 305 

Community Organization To Meet Un- 
employment Needs, Bookman, 384 

Conant, Richard K. (paper), 455 

Cooperation: for child welfare, 97; need- 
ed between national agencies, 365; of 
agencies in unemployment crisis, 393; 
of local, state, and national govern- 
ments in work for Indians, 606, 617, 
626, 637 

Costs of Medical Care, The, Davis, 51 
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Councils of social agencies and research, 
06, 511 
County child welfare boards in Alabama, 


Courage, roots of, for social workers, 72 
Crime and the foreign born, statistics of, 
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Criminal (see Delinquency, Prisoner, etc.) 
Criteria and tests of social work, 3 


Dangers and Advantages of Sex Instruc- 
tion for Children, The, de Schweinitz, 
347; Schwitalla, 357 

Davies, Stanley P. (paper), 571 

Davis, Michael M. (paper), 51 

Delinquency, statistics of needed, 414 

Delinquents, study of life histories of, 87, 
145 

Deportation Laws, Enforcing Our, Koh- 
ler, 495 

De Schweinitz, Karl (paper), 347 

Diagnosis in social case work, 3 

Dinwiddie, Courtenay (paper), 296 

Dispensary movement, history and trends 
of, 143 

Divorce law as applied to foreign born 
families, 469 

Drift to Public Relief, The, Lurie, 211 

Dualistic development in a community, 
310 


Education: of Indians, 606, 617, 627, 637; 
parental and mental hygiene, 581; 
progressive principles of, and group 
work, 315 

Education of the Public on Mental Hy- 
giene: The Public Mind on the Private 
Mind, Davies, 571 

Educator and propaganda in schools, 597 

Effect of the Unemployment Situation in 
Family Societies, The, Bedford, 201 

Elimination of Child Labor a Solution for 
Unemployment, Dinwiddie, 276 

Employment: bureau, need of, 226; of 
Indians, 632 

Employment Exchange, The, Johnson, 
271 

Enforcing Our Deportation Laws, Kohler, 
495 

Europe, effect upon of United States 
tariff law, 31 

Evaluation of social case work, 3, 515, 520 
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Exports, decline in, results in unemploy- 
ment, 28, 241, 248 


Family: budgets for sickness, 60; case 
work agencies and relief, 431; case 
work and psychoanalysis, 329; case 
work, refocusing, 170; case work, 
study of, 176; field, present day prob- 
lems in, 161; foreign born, our service 
to, 459; life needs study, 166; life of 
Indians, 608; social work and public 
relief, 222; society and research, 223; 
society and unemployment situation, 
201, 431; unit in community center 
activities, 327; unit of work in case 
work, 175 

Federal (see also Government, National, 
etc.) Children’s Bureau and _ social 
work statistics, 411, 415 

Financing of unemployment relief, 191 

Fitting Psychiatric Service to the Com- 
munity, Stevenson, 362 

Focused Publicity, Tousley, 592 

Foreign born (see a/so Immigration) and 
crime, statistics of, 479 

Frankel, Emil (paper), 405 

Future of Public Social Work, The, 441, 
451, 455 


Future of tuberculosis societies, 126 


Gaylord, Gladys (paper), 136 

Geddes, Anne E. (paper), 430 

Germany, unemployment insurance by 
industry, 258 

Glenn, Mrs. Mary Willcox (paper), 72 

Glueck, study of criminal careers (refer- 
ence), 8, 422 

Goldsmith, Samuel A. (paper), 551 

Government: and employment exchange, 
271; and unemployment insurance, 
252; employment as a stabilizer, 237; 
employment bureaus needed, 236; 
local, state, and national, in work for 
Indians, 606, 617, 626, 637; responsi- 
bility of for public welfare, 213 

Government Provision for Social Work 
Statistics on a National Scale: From 
the Point of View of the American 
Association of Public Welfare Officials, 
Frankel, 405; From the Points of View 
of the Registration of Social Statis- 
tics, Lenroot, 414 
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Government, United States: and immi- 
gration, 459, 472; and deportation, 
459, 495; and social and educational 
work for Indians, 606, 617, 626, 637 

Group relations, a basis for personality 
development, 292 

Group work and application of progressive 
educational principles, 315 


Hamilton, Gordon (paper), 170 

Hart, Helen (paper), 289 

Hawes-Cooper Law and health of prison- 
ers, 123 

Hawley-Smoot Law, its effect on business 
and unemployment, 27 

Haynes, Rowland (paper), 506 

Health: of prisoners and prison labor 
legislation, 116; of Indians in Minne- 
sota, 627 

Hoey, Jane M. (paper), 87 

Holbrook, David H. (paper), 520 

Home visits versus office appointments in 
case work, 342 

Hoover, President, attitude toward un- 
employment, 33, 213, 240, 451 

How Case Working Agencies Have Met 
Unemployment, Johnson, 189 

Hurlin, Ralph G. (paper), 264, 430 

Hsu, Leonard S. (paper), 472 


Immigration: and deportation, 497; and 
population pressure, 472; Chinese, 472; 
international aspects of, 459, 472; laws 
and family life, 460; treaties, Sino- 
American, 472 

Indian, susceptibility to tuberculosis, 133 

Indians, State and Local Cooperation 
with the National Government in 
Social and Educational Work for, 
Meriam, 606; Ryan, 617; La Du, 626; 
Bronson, 637 

Industrial education in prisons, 123 

Industry: and unemployment, 232; and 
unemployment insurance, 43, 255, 258, 
262; stabilization of, 285 

Inspiration, sources of for social workers, 
72 

Institutes and Schools for Prison Officials, 
Bates, 421 

Insurance: against dependency, 215; sick- 
ness, in practice, 68; unemployment, 
40-45, 231, 238, 252, 258 
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International Aspects of Immigration, 
Some, Warren, 459; Hsu, 472 

International Aspects of Unemployment, 
Ryan, 239 

Interpreter: service in court, importance 
of, 491; of social work, 592 

Interpreting the Social Worker to the 
Public, Routzahn, 541 

Interrelationships of agencies, 526 

Is Unemployment Permanent? Lapp, 232 


Japanese immigration, 499 

Johnson, Charles S. (paper), 271 

Johnson, Wendell F. (paper), 189 

Johnson, Dr. Wingate M., remedy for 
high cost of medical care, criticized, 55 


Kansas City, guidance service for Indian 
girls, 644 
Kohler, Max J. (paper), 495 


Labor: child, amount of, 277; child and 
unemployment, 276; legislation, and 
health of prisoners, 166; shorter week 
and hours advocated for, 284 

La Du, Mrs. Blanche L. (paper), 626 

Lapp, John A. (paper), 232 

Law: deportation, enforcing, 495; di- 
vorce and foreign born families, 469; 
immigration, and family life, 460; 
settlement, and foreign born families, 
464 

Lawson, George W. (paper), 384 

Leadership: in group work and progres- 
sive educational principles, 320; in 
professional matters, 547 

Legislation: for regulation of births, 136; 
for registration of social workers, 551; 
for prison labor and health of prisoners, 
116; shows trends in social work, 445 

Lenroot, Katharine F. (paper), 414 

Lindeman, Eduard C. (paper), 305; (sum- 
mary of discussion), 400 

Lively, C. E. (paper), 296 

Local cooperation with state and national 
government in work for Indians, 606, 
617, 626, 637 

Local Research Projects, Some, 515, 520, 
526, 536 

Los Angeles and crime among foreign 
born, 486 

Lurie, Harry L. (paper), 211 
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McLean, Francis H. (paper), 161 

“Made-work” for unemployed, 198, 270 

Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, study 
of agency interrelationships, 526 

Measurement: of case work, 516, 520; 
of success or failure in social work, 10; 
of trends in social work, 445; possible 
damage from, 18 

Medical Care, The Costs of, Davis, 51 

Medical: charity, abuse of studied, 62; 
profession and registration, 557 

Medicine, state, pros and cons, 152 

Mental hygiene: education and publicity, 
$71; overpopularized, 571 

Mental Hygiene Factors in Community 
Processes, Some, Lindeman, 305 

Meriam, Lewis (paper), 606 

Michigan Registration Act, described, 502 

Minnesota, social and educational work 
for Indians, 626 

Mitchell, Mrs. Edith J. (paper), 563 

Myers, J. Arthur, M.D. (paper), 126 


National agencies: and cooperation in 
community work, 365; and research, 
506 

National government and social and edu- 
cational work for Indians, 606, 617, 
626, 637 

National scale for social statistics, 405, 
414 

National Conference of Social Work: and 
interpretation of social worker to the 
public; and research, 513; Proceedings 
of, show trends in social work, 444 

National Education Association and 
propaganda in schools, 598 

Negro, susceptibility to tuberculosis, 133 

Neighborhood (see a/so Settlement) rural, 
changes and trends, 296 

Newspapers: and delinquency, 92; and 
individual mental hygiene problems, 
576, 586 

New York City: focused publicity of 
Charity Organization Society, 592; 
study of delinquent children, 88; study 
of educational methods of mental 
hygiene, 584; study of seamen with 
venereal disease, 536; training for 
prison officials, 424; unemployment 
insurance in clothing industry, 42 
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Welfare Council promotes study of 
venereal disease among seamen, 536 
New York State, committee of legislature 
on reclassification of civil service, 565 


Odum, Howard W. (paper), 441 

Offenders (see Delinquency) 

O’Hara, J. L. (paper), 252 

Out-patient departments, history of, 145 

Overpopularization of mental hygiene, 
571 

Overproduction a cause of unemployment, 
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Parental behavior, a reason for break- 
down in family life, 176 

Parental education and mental hygiene, 
581 

Parker, Ida R. (paper), 526 

Paternalism in community processes, 311 

Pear, William H. (paper), 371 

Penal (see Prison, etc.) 

Pennsylvania, legislative appropriation 
to meet unemployment, 37 

Personal and Professional Sources of 
Inspiration for Social Workers: Roots 
of Courage, Glenn, 72 

Personality development through group 
relations a function of settlements, 292 

Personnel problems of unemployment re- 
lief, 192 

Philadelphia, experience with unemploy- 
ment situation, 35, 375 

Physicians: and state medicine, 154, 1593 
and the costs of medical care, 51-71; 
in rural communities, 303 

Playground, a community center activity, 
327 : 

Population pressure and immigration, 472 

Poverty a factor in breakdown of family 
life, 176 

Practice a function of profession of social 
work, 174 

Present Day Problems in the Family 
Field, McLean, 161 

Prison Labor Legislation and the Health 
of Prisoners, Cass, 116 

Prison officials, institutes and schools for, 
421 

Prisoners (see a/so Delinquency) effect of 
architectural environment, 105 

Private agency and future of public social 
work, 451 


Private effort, school and community 
center, 323 

Private mind, education of in mental hy- 
giene, $71 

Private relief versus public (see Public) 

Problem of Maintaining Case Work 
Standards and Meeting Relief Re- 
quirements, The, Pear, 371 

Problems in family field, 161, 170 

Profession, defined, 570 

Profession of social work: and civil serv- 
ice, 564; and registration, 551; con- 
sciousness of, 185; functions of, 161; 
leadership for publicity, 547 

Progressive Educational Principles to 
Group Work, Application of, Bowman, 
315 

Propaganda: and the schools, 597; de- 
fined, 597 

Psychiatry and community processes, 
305, 362 

Psychoanalytic Contributions to Social 
Case Work Treatment, Robinson, 329 

Public agency and future of social work, 
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Public, attitude of, toward Indian educa- 
tion, 623 

Public, education of, on mental hygiene, 
57! 

Public employment bureaus needed, 236 

Public employment exchanges, 271 

Public, interpreting the social worker to 
the, 541 

Public relief versus private, 211 

Public schools: and education of Indian 
children, 618, 631, 642; and propa- 
ganda, 597 

Public social work, the future of, 441, 451, 


455 

Public welfare: board of the future, 456; 
officials and social work statistics, 405; 
work and civil service, 563 

Public work for times of depression, 238, 
250, 264 

Public and Private Relief during the Cur- 
rent Unemployment Emergency, Hur- 
lin and Geddes, 430 

Public Relief, The Drift to, Lurie, 211 

Public Welfare Work, Trends in, Odum, 
441 

Publicity: and mental hygiene, 571; 
focused, in New York City, 592; for 
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the social worker, 541; social work, by 
means of motion pictures, 587; social 
work, by means of radio, 542, 586 

Purchasing power, reorganization and re- 
distribution needed, 240 


Radio and social work publicity, 542, 586 

Record-keeping: of institutions and agen- 
cies important to social work statistics 
on national scale, 410; simplified for 
unemployment cases, 196 

Reed, Ellery F. (paper), 575 

Refocusing Family Case Work, Hamilton, 
170 

Reformatories, failure to reform, 8, 88 

Registration: of medical profession, 557; 
of social statistics, 414 

Registration of Social Workers, Gold- 
smith, 551 

Regulation of Birth, Restrictions in Re- 
gard to, Imposed by Laws of Various 
Civilized Nations, Gaylord, 136 

Relativity of Social Work Measurements, 
The, Reed, 515; Holbrook, 520 

Relief: and case work, 162, 176, 182, 205; 
and citizenship, 465; and foreign born 
families, 465; outdoor, statistics of, 
432, 439; pension, non-pension, and 
wages, 433; (public) the drift to, 211; 
public versus private, 211; require- 
ments and case work standards, 371; 
statistics of, 417; unemployment, 35, 
190, 205, 211, 371, 388, 430; work 
among Indians, 633 

Report, annual, a basis of research, 223 

Research (see also Study); a function of 
profession of social work, 173; co- 
operative, 506; defined, 506; its scope 
and place in family society, 223; 
projects, local, 515, 520, 526, 536; 
types of, 506 

Research and Social Work: Research as 
a Joint Project between the Field and 
Schools, Councils and National Agen- 
cies, Haynes, 506 

Reservation life of Indians, 607, 634 

Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, plan of 
sickness insurance, 68 

Robinson, Virginia P. (paper), 329 

Rochester, New York, unemployment 
insurance in clothing industry, 42 

Roots of Courage, Glenn, 72 


Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain (paper), 541 

Rural Neighborhood Life, Changes and 
Trends in, Lively, 296 

Rural resistance to ideas from outside, 
3°97, 309 

Rural sections and delinquency, 91 

Russia, effect upon of United States tariff 
law, 30 

Ryan, Rev. John A. (paper), 239 

Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. (paper), 617 


School Child and Propaganda, The: The 
Conundrum of the Educator, Carr, 597 

Schools: and community centers in Cleve- 
land, 323; for prison officials, 421; in 
rural community, 301; of social work 
and research, 506, 512 

Schwitalla, Rev. Alphonse (paper), 357 

Scope and Place of Research in the Pro- 
gram of the Family Society, The, 
Breckinridge, 223 

Seamen with Venereal Disease in the Port 
of New York, Buffington, 536 

Settlements, changing functions of, 289 

Sex Instruction for Children, Dangers and 
Advantages of, De Schweinitz, 347; 
Schwitalla, 357 

Shorter Week and Hours a Solution for 
Unemployment, Lawson, 284 

Sickness (see also Health, Medical, etc.): 
budgets for, 57; incidence of uncer- 
tain, $7; insurance in practice, 68 

Social agency and research, 506 

Social case work: measurement, §15, 520; 
need of criteria and tests, 3; treatment 
and psychoanalysis, 329 

Social diagnosis, 3 

Social evaluation of from study of records, 
10 

Social work: for Indians, 506, 617, 626, 
637; functions of profession, 170; 
leadership in publicity, 547; skilled, 
interpretation of need, 544; statistics 
on national scale, 405, 414 

Social workers: a source of useful in- 
formation, 542; and civil service, 563; 
and prejudice against foreign born, 
479; and present day problems in 
family field, 161, 186; and refocusing 
of family case work, 170; as interpret- 
ers of social work, 594; limitations of 
public understanding of, 548; personal 
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and professional sources of inspiration 
for, 72; registration of, 551; should do 
community planning, 96; interpreta- 
tion of to the public, 541 

Society in relation to the child, 87 

South America, effect upon of United 
States tariff law, 2 

Specialization in human activity affects 
function of settlements, 289 

St. Louis and the unemployment situa- 
tion, 201 

Stabilization of industry: by adopting 
shorter week and day, 285; by elimina- 
tion of child labor, 276; versus unem- 
ployment insurance, 43 

Standards of case work and relief needs, 
37! 

Standardization: of human activities af- 
fects function of settlements, 291; of 
social work practice, 553 

State and Community Organization for 
Child Welfare: Alabama’s Program, 
Tunstall, 97 

State: and local cooperation in work for 
Indians, 606, 617, 626, 637; and regis- 
tration of social workers, 555; child 
welfare departments and the county, 
102; welfare departments responsible 
for social work statistics, 410 

State Medicine: A Review of the Pros and 
Cons, Christison, 152 

Statistics: of social work on national 
scale, 405, 414; of unemployment re- 
lief, 430; shows trends of social work, 
445 

Statistics on Crime and the Foreign Born, 
Recent, Bowler, 479 

Stevenson, George S., M.D. (paper), 362 

Study of Agency Interrelationships, The, 
Parker, 526 

Study (see also Research): of child wel- 
fare in Alabama, 98; of community 
centers in Cleveland, 323; of delin- 
quency, 8, 87, 421; of deportations, 
495; of educational methods in mental 
hygiene, 584; of family life needed, 
166; of laws applying to foreign born, 
467; of records in evaluating social 
work, 10; of seamen with venereal 
disease, 536; of trends in public social 
welfare work, 441; of 200 family cases, 


176; of venereal disease among sea- 
men, 536 
Stutsman, Jesse O. (quotation), 424 
Success or failure in social work, 3, 10 
Swift, Linton B. (paper), 451 


Tariff, its effect on unemployment in 
United States, 27, 244 

Teacher: school, and propaganda, 597; 
visiting, among Indians, 622 

Tests: in settlement activities, 295; of 
social case work, 3 

Time element in estimation of success or 
failure of social work, 16 

Tousley, Clare (paper), 592 

Trade unions and unemployment, 284 

Training a function of profession of social 
work, 172 

Transients, care of, in unemployment 
crisis, 390 

Treaties: international, for restriction 
and allocation of industrial products 
urged, 246; Sino-American with regard 
to immigration, 472 

Treatment: activity and passivity in, 
331; case work, and psychoanalysis, 
329; of prisoners and architectural en- 
vironment, 105 

Treatment of Social Case Work and the 
Need of Criteria and Tests of Its Suc- 
cess or Failure, Cabot, 3 

Trends: in clinic and dispensary move- 
ment, 143; in group work, 318; in rural 
neighborhood life, 296 

Trends in Public Welfare Work, Odum, 
441 

Trounstine Foundation methods of evalu- 
ation of case work, 516 

Tuberculosis Societies, Future Sound De- 
velopment for, Myers, 126 


Tunstall, Mrs. Alfred M. (paper), 97 


Understanding the Delinquent: Society 
in Relation to the Child, Hoey, 87 

Unemployment: amount of, 189, 232, 
239; and child labor, 276; and public 
employment bureaus, 236; and public 
works, 264; and the drift to public re- 
lief, 211; and statistics, 417; facts 
should be known, 235; and its effect 
on family societies, 201; needs and 
community chest, 397; needs and com- 
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munity organization, 384; relief, 190, 
205, 388, 430; seasonal, prevention of, 
235; shorter hours a factor in remedy 
for, 235, 250 

Unemployment, How Case Working 
Agencies Have Met, Johnson, 189 

Unemployment, International Aspects of, 
Ryan, 239 

Unemployment, Is It Permanent? Lapp, 
232 

Unemployment, Use of Public Works in 
the Treatment of, Hurlin, 264 

Unemployment, What Have We Learned 
About, Billikopf, 25 

Unemployment insurance: by industry 
in United States, 262; compulsory, in- 
evitable, 45; plan of clothing indus- 
try, 40; urged, 238; versus stabiliza- 
tion of industry, 431 

Unemployment Insurance by Industry: 
Suggestions from Germany, Carroll, 
258 

Unemployment Insurance: The Govern- 
ment’s Contribution, O’Hara, 252 
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Unemployment Solutions, Dinwiddie, 


276; Lawson, 284 


Venereal disease among seamen, 536 

Vocational guidance for Indians, 644 

Vocational training for Indians, 631 

Volunteers: as medium for social work 
publicity, 592; use of, in unemploy- 
ment relief, 195, 203 


Wages: decreased by child labor, 278; 
higher, a remedy for times of depres- 
sion, 250 

Warren, George L. (paper), 459 

Welfare (see Child, Public, etc.) 

White House Conference and statistics, 
405, 414 

Widening Horizon in Our Service to For- 
eign Born Families, The, Warren, 459 

Wing, Frank E. (paper), 143 

Working hours, shorter, a remedy for 
times of depression, 250 


Zeiss Optical Works, plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance, 258 
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